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COMMITTEE D-13 


W.H. Whitcomb Reelected Chairman 


and 


New Plan of Organization Outlined 


LECTION of officers, presentation 
E, of its annual report to the parent 

society, and inauguration of its 
new plan of organization featured the 
meeting of Committee D-13 on Textile 
Materials of the American Society for 
Testing Materials at Atlantic City, 
Tuesday of this week. 

William H. Whitcomb, of Henry L. 
Scott Co., Providence, R. I., was re- 
elected chairman; Kenneth B. Cook, of 
Manville-Jenckes Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
was re-elected first vice-chairman; 
W. E. Emley, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., was 
elected to the second vice-chairmanship, 
while J. E. Skane, of the Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J., was 
re-elected secretary. 

Announcement was made that the fall 
meeting of Committee D-13 will be held 
in Providence, Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 17 and 18. A large part of the 
meeting will be devoted to sub-com- 
mittee sessions. A committee was also 
appointed to decide on a place for the 
holding of the Spring meeting, next 
March. 


Annual Report Submitted 


The annual report of Committee D-13 

roposed two new tentative standards ; 

evisions on one tentative standard; ad- 
incement of three tentative standards 
standard without revision; and the 
mtinuance of six tentative standards 
tentative. 


Plan of Reorganization 


(he plan for the new type of organi- 
tion in Committee D-13, necessitated 
the growing diversity of interests 
presented within it, calls for a limited 
mber of broad sub-committees, each 


one comprising a number of specialized 
sections. A special committee will be 
appointed to develop the details of pro- 
cedure. 

The new organization of Committee 
D-13 with the number of members in 
each section, follows: 


Sub-Committee A-I on Cotton 


Section 1. On Cotton ... 9 
Section 2. On Cotton Yarns and 
OO GEO. <5. 6 kav ke os 15 
Section 3. On Light and Medium 
Cotton Woven Fabrics .... 9 
Section 4. On Tire Fabrics ... 18 
Section 5. On Hose, Belt, and Num- 
bered Duck eee coe Rea | 8 
Section 6. On Narrow Fabrics..... 6 
Section 7. On Osnaburg Cement 


oO 
Sub-Committee A-II on nee 


Section 1. On Rayon 12 
Section 2. On Rayon Fabrics. 11 
Sub-Committee A-III on Wool 
Section 1. On Wool .. cere at 

Section 2, On Wool and Worsted 
PRIN cis cheeks, shy ME Sch en gt ote 
Section 3. On Wool and Worsted 
Fabrics 
Sub- Committee ii IV on » Asbestos 
Section 1. On Asbestos Textiles. . 3 
Sub-Committee A-V on Jute, Ramie, 
_ and Linen 
Section 1. On Sugar Bags.. A 


Inc., NEw YORE 


Submits Annual Report 





W. H. Whitcomb, Reelected Chairman, 
Committee D-13, A.S.T.M. 


Sub-Committee A-VI on Rope Fibers 
Section 1, On Rope Cordage 5 


Sub-Committee B-I on Methods onl 


Machines 
Section 1. Methods age ee 
Section 2. Machines +) ae 
Section 3. Humidity . oe 
Sub-Committee B-II on Nomencla- 


ture and Definitions .. 
Sub-Committee B-III on Knit Goods 6 
Sub-Committee B-IV on eee 

Dyeing, and Finishing Fa coass 12 


Report of Committee D-13 


HE present membership of the com- 
mittee consists of 160 members, of 
whom 62 are classed as producers, 49 as 
consumers, and 49 as general interests. 
Committee D-13 covering, as it does, the 
entire textile field naturally includes many 
interests which have little in common. Its 
subcommittees were formed as need arose 
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and without much correlation. Uncertain- 
ty as to which group should attack a prob- 
lem or duplication of effort has resulted. 
It is felt that more and better work can 
be done if those sub-committees interested 
along similar lines were more closely as- 
sociated. A plan for this reorganization 
has been submitted to the committee and 
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was definitely approved at the March 
meeting. A special committee is now work- 
ing out the details. In brief, this plan 


would place all present sub-committees prim- 
arily interested in a given fiber a sections 


of a new sub-committee on the fiber in 
question. Thus, the present Sub-committees 
on Tire Fabrics; on Cotton Yarn and 
Thread; on Hose, Belt and Numbered 
Duck; on Osnaburg Cement Bags; on 
Narrow Fabrics; on Light and Medium 


and on Raw Cotton would 
sections of a Sub-Committee on 
Cotton. Other groups would be treated 
similarly. It is expected that the reorgani- 
zation will be effected in time for publica- 
tion in the 1929 A.S.T.M. Year Book. 


Cotton Fabrics; 
become 


Recommendations Affecting 
Standards 


The recommendations of the committee 
affecting the standards and tentative stand- 
ards under its jurisdiction are summarized 
below together with the analysis of the 
letter ballot on each item. Comments, 
where necessary, are made under Sub- 
Committee Activities. 

[. Proposed Tentative Standards.—The 
committee recommends that the following 
proposed new tentative standards be ac- 
cepted for publication as tentative as ap- 
pended hereto: 

1. Proposed Tentative Specifications 
for Asbestos Tape for Electrical 
Purposes. 

Proposed Tentative Specifications 
for Chafer Tire Fabrics. 

II. Proposed Revisions of Tentative 
Standards—The committee recommends 
that the Tentative Methods for Identifica- 
tion of Textile Fibers and their Quantita- 
tive Determination in Mixed Goods be 
revised as indicated in the appendix to this 
report, the methods as thus revised being 
continued as tentative. 

Ill. Advancement of Tentative Stand- 
ards to Standard.—The committee recom- 
mends the advancement of the following 
tentative standards to standard without 
revision : 


> 


for Toler- 
Methods for Cer- 
Medium Cotton 


1. Tentative Specifications 
ances and Test 
tain Light and 
Fabrics. 

. Tentative Specifications and Toler- 
ances for 23/5/3 Carded Amer- 
ican Tire Cord. 

3. Tentative Specifications for Toler- 

and Test Methods for As- 

bestos Yarns. 


ho 


ances 


IV. Tentative Standards Continued as 
Tentative-—The committee recommends 
that the following tentative standards be 
continued as tentative for another year 
without revision: 

1. Tentative Methods of Testing Cot- 


ton Fibers as recommended by 
Sub-Committee X XT. 


? 


2. Tentative Methods for Testing 
Grease Wool and Allied Fibers 
for Scoured Content as recom- 


mended by Sub-Committee XIT. 
3. Tentative Specifications for Toler- 
ances and Test Methods for Rayon. 


4. Tentative Specifications and Tests 
for Cuban (Jute) Raw Sugar 
Bags. 


mn 


. Tentative Specifications for Toler- 
ances and Test Methods for Knit 
Goods. 

Tentative 
lating to 


Definitions of Terms Re- 


Textile Materials. 


Sub-Committee Activities 


Below are set forth some of the activi- 
ties of the various sub-committees giv- 
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ing details, where necessary, on the above 
recommendations. 

Sub-Committee II on Fabric Test Meth- 
ods (W. E. Emley, chairman).—This sub- 
committee is continuing its work on meth- 
ods of measuring thickness of napped and 
pile fabrics. Studies of methods of analysis 
of cotton-wool mixtures, of detection of 
rayon, and of measuring tensile strength of 
cordage (not over }{ in.), twines” and 
threads are in progress. 

Sub-Committee IV on Identification of 
Textile Fibers (E. H. Davis, chairman). 
—This sub-committee recommends that the 
Tentative Methods for Identification of 
Textile Fibers and Their Quantitative 
Determination in Mixed Goods be revised 
as indicated in the Appendix to this re- 
port and continued as tentative in their 
proposed revised form. The sub-committee 
believes that these revisions enlarge and 
improve the methods in such a way as to 
warrant advancement to standard in the 
near future. 


Sub-Committee V on Nomenclature and 
Definitions (F. R. McGowan, chairman) .— 
This sub-committee is reviewing the defini- 
tions for which Committee D-13 is respon- 
sible and will undoubtedly have definite 
recommendation ready for submission next® 
year. It is accordingly recommended that 
the Tentative Definition of Terms Re- 
lating to Textile Materials be continued 
as tentative. 

Sub-Committee VI on Tire Fabrics (B. 
H. Foster, chairman ).—This sub-committee 
is submitting proposed Specifications for 
Chafer Tire Fabrics, as appended hereto, 
which meet a demand for such specifica- 
tions on these fabrics. Breaker fabrics will 
be studied probably during the coming 
year. 

Sub-Committee VII on Cotton Yarn 
and Threads (K. B. Cook, chairman).— 
This sub-committee is undertaking the 
study of the effect to temperature and 
humidity on strength and stretch of tire 
cords. This work should be productive of 
valuable information on this important 
material. 

Sub-Committee VIII on Humidity (G. 
B. Haven, chairman).—This sub-committee 
is engaged in framing a series of correc- 
tion curves for the effect of temperature 
and humidity on cotton fabrics of all 
weights. Other fibers, such as rayon and 
wool, are being investigated. Some results 


should be available during the coming 
year. 

Sub-Committee 1X on Hose, Belt and 
Vumbered Duck (B. L. Whittier, chair- 


man).—This sub-committee is undertaking 
a study of proper method of testing hose 
and belt ducks for tensile strength. It is 
also considering the question of specifica- 
tions for standard weights of these ducks. 


Sub-Committee XI on Knit Goods (R. 
H. Emmott, chairman).—This sub-com- 
mittee is carrying on additional studies 


bearing on the test methods for knit goods. 
It is planning work on specifications for 
certain mechanical knit fabrics. 
Sub-Committee XII on Raw Wool (G. 
W. Fiss, Jr., chairman).— Owing to the 
necessity of further work by this sub-com- 


mittee to check the figures for moisture 
regain, it is deemed advisable that the 
Tentative Methods for Testing Grease 


Wool and Allied Fibers for Scoured Con- 
tent be continued as tentative for another 
year without revision. 


Sub-Committee XV on Rayon (A. M. 
Tenney, chairman).—It has been found 
that there are certain changes in the charac- 
teristics of rayon which might result in 
making the previously determined regain 
(144%) in rayon inaccurate. The sub- 
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committee is at present engaged in check- 
ing this matter. 

Sub-Committee XVI on Asbestos Tex- 
tiles (J. M. Weaver, chairman).—This 
subcommittee is submitting its first pro- 
posed specification on asbestos fabrics, pro- 
posed Tentative Specifications for As 
bestos Tapes for Electrical Purposes as 
appended hereto, having paved the way the 
Tentative Specifications tor Asbestos Yarn 
which are being recommended for advance- 
ment to standard. The original request for 
such specifications came from one of the 
large consumers of insulating materials for 
electrical purposes. 

Sub-Committee XVIT on Light and Me 
dium Cotton Fabrics (R. T. Fisher, chair- 
man).—This sub-commttee is engaged in 
drawing up specifications for a sheeting 
suitable for the manufacture of insulating 
tape. 

Sub-Committee XXI on Raw Cotton (H. 
W. Barre, chairman ).—This sub-committee 
was organized in the fall of 1927 and given 
jurisdiction over the Methods of Testing 
Cotton Fibers which have been tentative 
since 1922. It is engaged in compiling data 
which will undoubtedly lead to a revision 
of the methods, hence it is recommended 
that the Tentative Methods of Testing 
Cotton Fibers be continued as_ tentative 
for another year without revision. 

Sub-Committee XXII on Textile Fin- 
ishes and Finishing Materials (O. R. 
Flynn, chairman).—This sub-committee 
was organized just prior to the March, 
1929, meeting at which time it held its 
first session. It has a number of interest- 
ing problems before it. Preliminary steps 
have been taken to carry on some work 
in conjunction with certain sub-committees 
of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the 


committee. W. H. Wuitcome, 
Chairman. 
J. E. SKANE, 
Secretary. 
xk Oe Ox 


APPENDIX 


Proposed Revisions of Tentative 
Methods for Identification of Textile 
Fibers and Their Quantitative 
Determination in Mixed Goods: 


Under “General Characteristics and Ap- 
pearance of the Most Important Textile 
Fibers” make the following revisions: 

Cotton.—Insert the following additional 
paragraph as the first paragraph: 

Cotton, including several different kinds, 
consists of seed hairs obtained from dif- 
ferent species of plants of the genus 
Gossypium. The kinds most used are 
American Upland cotton from Gossypium 
hirsutum. Sea Island from Gossypium bar- 
baense, Egyptian supposed to be from a 
hybrid derived in part from Gossypium 
barbadense, India cotton from Gossypium 
herbaceum and Chinese cotton from Gossy- 
pium nanking. 


Flax or  Linen.—Change 
present torm: namely, 
Flax or Linen: 

Flax fibers appear as 
cylindrical cells, colorless, 
form in structure. They 
a central lumen as a narrow line, which 
often appears to be double. Characteristic 
slight swellings or nodes are to be found 
at fairly regular intervals, with fine, al- 
most invisible cross-lines. The nodes, dis- 
colorations, and cross-lines are more pro- 
nounced in woven fabrics than in raw flax. 

Individual fibers have very’ variable 
diameters, the finest flax being finer than 
cotton. The fibers may be split into finer 


from its 


long, pointed, 
and fairly uni- 
usually possess 


and finer sizes almost indefinitely. 
. Commercial flax usually runs about 20 
in. in length, but individual fibers may 


run up to 36 in. or even longer. 
fabrics, the yarns at 
characteristic abrupt 


In woven 
times will show a 
change in diameter 





cally where fibers have been partly split 


ff in hackling. In contrast to this, cotton 
arns vary in size in a tapering manner. 


» read as follows: 
Flax or Linen: 


Flax fibers are bast fibers from the in- 
ner bark of the flax plant, Linum 
sitatisaimum. 

Flax fibers consist of groups of cells, and 
hese ultimate cells are long pointed, color- 


ess and fairly uniform in structure. The 
entral lumen often indistinct and some- 
times appearing double, is narrow com- 


pared with the thickness of the cell wall. 

Characteristic slight swellings or nodes 
are to be found at fairly regular intervals, 
with fine almost invisible cross-lines. The 
nodes, discolorations and cross-lines are 
more pronounced in woven fabrics than in 


raw flax, and recent studies indicate that 
the ecross-lines which have been regarded 
as especially characteristic of flax, seem 


to be produced chiefly by the methods of 
extracting and cleaning the fiber. 

Individual flax fibers vary in diameter, 
from coarse or fine stemmed plants and 
also depending on how much it has been 
combed or split up. 

Commercial fiax usually runs about 20 
in. in length, but some fibers may run up 
to 36 in. or even longer. The ultimate 
cells of flax range from 15 to 50 mm. 
(0.6 to 2.0) but in actual practice the fibers 
are rarely, if ever, reduced to their ulti- 
mate cells. In woven fabrics, linen yarns 
often show a characteristic abrupt change 
in diameter due to fibers being partly split 
off in hackling. In contrast to this, cotton 
yarns vary in size in a tapering manner. 


Hemp (Common hemp, Cannabis sativa). 
—Change from its present form: namely, 
Hemp (Common hemp, Cannabis sativa): 


Hemp fibers are composed of groups of 
long, blunt cells, not pointed at the ends 
flax, though often of a forked shape. 
All show large, well defined lumens, equal- 
ling or exceeding the thickness of the 
walls. There are usually pronounced 
longitudinal striations, and cross lines are 
prominent, as are dislocations or folds, 
swellings and cross fissures. The fiber 
cross-sections are irregularly oval; _ the 
lumen flattened and irregular. 

The commercial fibers are usually 1 to 
2 yd. in length and in some kinds may be 
even longer. 

There are numerous other fibers classed 
as hemp; such as, Sunn hemp, Manila 
hemp, Mauritius hemp, New Zealand hemp, 
ete., but which differ botanically from com- 
mon hemp in various ways. 


as 


to read as follows: 


Hemp (Common hemp, Cannabis sativa): 
Hemp fibers are bast fibers from the in- 


ner bark of the hemp plant, Cannabis 
sativa. 

Hemp fibers are composed of groups of 
long, blunt cells, not pointed at the ends 
as flax, though often of a forked shape. 
They all show large, well-defined lumens 
equal to or exceeding the thickness of the 
walls. There are usually pronounced 
longitudinal striations, and cross lines are 
prominent, as are dislocations or folds. 
swellings and cross fissures. The cell 
ross-sections are irregularly oval; the 


lumen flattened and irregular. 

The commercial fibers are usually 3 to 
‘ ft. in length and in some kinds may be 
even longer. Dew-retted hemp is grey: 
Water-retted hemp is light yellow; and 

eam or peeled and scraped hemp _ is 


+mi-translucent. 
There are several fibers miscalled hemp, 


hut all are distinctly different from true 
hemp, and also different from each other. 
| following list indicates some of these 
‘bers which are actually used in com- 
merce: 

Sunn 
Sort BRibere: ..< < Ambari 

| Roselle 

( Abaca (Manila Hemp) 

Henequen 

| Sisal 
; Cantala 
Hard Fibers ..... | Pitera 

Mescal 

Jaumave 

Tula 


( Palma 


te-—Insert the following additional 
igraph as the first paragraph: 

ite fibers are bast fibers from the in- 
bark of two closely related plants, 
a Jute, Corchorus capsularis, and Dest 
Corchorus olitorius. 

amie the 


(Rhea) .—Insert following 


tlona. paragraph as the first paragraph: 


_ Ramie fibers are bast fibers from_ the 
inner bark of the ramie of rhea _ plant, 
Boehmeria nivea. 


Under “Quantitative Separation of the 
Most Common Textile Fibers,” and follow- 
ing the material now under the heading 
“Selective Dyeing Tests for Qualitative 
Identification” insert the following: 
BURNING TEST FOR QUALITIVE IDENTIFICA- 

TION OF VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FIBERS 


Burning Test.—The burning test may be 
employed as a quick means of distinguish- 


ing between vegetable and animal fibers. 
The vegetable fibers when ignited by a 
flame burn quickly and completely with 


the well-known odor of vegetable material ; 
while animal fibers such as wool and silk 
burn more slowly with a distinct odor 
Similar to burning glue and leave a globule 
of ashy matter. Silk yarn, which has 
been weighted with mineral salts, when 
ignited will not be entirely consumed and 
there will remain a fine mineral filament. 


In the Procedure under “Cotton and 
Wool Mixtures” change the last two sen- 
tences of Method B to read as follows by 
the addition of the italicized words: 


Work the sample in this mixture for 
about 15 minutes, removing it from time 
to time to another breaker and washing 


it with a stream of water into a strainer 
to remove the slimy product formed by the 
action of H.SO,; on the cotton. Finally, 
filter the residue into a weighed Gooch 
crucible, wash with water until entirely 
free from acid, as may be detected by 
litmus paper, dary the oven at 100° C. 
and weigh the which in this case 
is wool. 


in 
residue 


Proposed Tentative Specifications for 
Chafer Tire Fabrics: 


1. These specifications cover commercial 
8, 9, 12 and 14-oz. chafer tire fabrics made 
of carded American cotton, of the follow- 
ing constructions: 


(in both warp 
and filling) 


oz. | 


staple commer- 
cial cotton 


1 to 1 ¥y-in. 


he ply +4 to I-in. 
{ 20/4 ply | to Il yy-in 
9os. { 10/2 ply t# to Hin. 
I20z. 12/4 ply +§ to l-in. 
14 0z J 20/8 ply 1 to I yy-in. 

* \ 10/4 ply .. 24 to l-in 


2. Chafer tire fabrics shall conform to 


the requirements specified in Table I, sub- 
ject to the tolerances specified in Sections 
1 to 9 of the Standard Specifications for 
Tolerances and Test Methods for Tire 
Fabrics Other than Cord Fabrics of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 

3. With the exception of the tensile 
strength determination, all test procedures 
shall be conducted in accordance with Sec- 
tions 10 to 16 of the Standard Specifica- 
tions for Tolerances and Test Methods for 
Tire Fabrics Other than Cord Fabrics of 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. The tensile strength shall be de- 
termined by the Grab Test in accordance 





with Sections 11 and 12 of the Standard 
Methods of Testing Woven Textile Fab- 
rics and the speed of the pulling jaw shall 
be 12 in. per minute. 


Proposed Tentative Specifications and 
Test Methods for Asbestos Tape for 
Electrical Purposes: 

1. These specifications cover asbestos tape 
woven from plain asbestos yarn and suit- 

able for electrical purposes. 


COMPOSITION 


2. The asbestos tape shall be woven from 
Grade A plain asbestos yarn containing 15 
to 20% of cotton, conforming to the 
Tentative Specifications for Tolerances 
and Test Methods for Asbestos Yarns of 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. 

TENSILE STRENGTH 

3. The tensile strength of the tape per 
inch of width shall conform to the follow- 
ing minimum requirements: 

Tensile Strength 


Thickness, Lb. per In. of 
In. Width 
0.015 . 25 
0.020 40 
0.025 90 
SD ls id au ak hans ite ahs 120 


4. The tensile strength of the tape per 
inch of width after being heated in an oven 
for five minutes at 300° C. shall not be 
less than 50% of the values specified in 
Section 3. 

5. The tensile strength tests before and 
after heating shall each be made on five 
specimens, none of which shall break be- 
low the minimum values specified in Sec- 
tions 3 and 4. 


CONSTRUCTION 


6. The number of ends and picks per 


inch shall conform to the following re- 
quirements within plus or minus 2 ends 
and plus or minus 1 pick: 
Thickness Ends Picks 
In. perInch _ per Inch 
0.015 30 18 
0.020 21 18 
0.025 27 12 
0.030 27 12 


7. The tape shall be uniformly woven 
and shall have selvage edges. | 
8. The tape shall be practically free 
from microscopic particles of iron. 
THICKNESS 


9. The thickness of the tape shall not 
more than plus or minus 0.003 in. 


vary a 
from the specified thickness. 
W wt 
10. The width shall not vary from that 


Sf ; ; 
specified more than plus or minus 32 1. 





TABLE I—PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF CHAFER TIRE FABRICS 
12-Oz ope ler 
8-oz. Fabric 9-0z. Fabric Fabric 14-0z. Fabric 
20/3 Ply 14/2Ply 20 4Ply 10/2Ply 12/4Ply 20/8Ply 104 Ply 
Con- Con- Con- Con- Con- Con- Con- 
struc- struc- struc- struc- struc- struc- struc- 
tion tion tion tion tion tion tion 
Width, in 48, 54 48, 54 48, 54 48, 54 48, 54 48, 54 48,54 
or 60 or 60 or 60 or 60 or 60 or 60 or 60 
Weight, 0z. per sq.yd 8.1 8.1 9.25 25 12.0 14 30 14.30 
C t { Warp 35 37 29 29 22:5 22.5 aa.2 
ount | Filling 37 39 31 31 23.5 23.5 23.5 
Thickness (gage), in 0.023 0.023 0.0275 0.0275 0.033 0.038 0.038 
eu Grab test, Warp... 110 105 130 120 155 200 185 
= 5 | Conditioned, \ Filling 120 115 140 130 165 210 195 
= = ©] Grab test, { Warp... 80 75 85 80 105 135 120 
TR Bone dry, 1 Pilime:.:.., $5 80 95 90 115 145 130 
a i Warp.... 11.0 11.0 70 8.5 6.5 5.0 5. 
Ply twist { RE 11.0 11.0 7.5 8.5 65 5.0 5.5 
Crimp, per cent < rug Rpt ' . 7 ; 7 8 8 
a Values of tensile strength are the minimum average. 
» Preferred method. 
c Aiternate method 
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for tape up to and including 1 in. in width, 
and plus or minus 7s in. for tape over 1 
in. in width. 

Y ARDAGE 


11. The number of yards per pound shall 
conform to the following minimum re- 
quirements : 


Yardage 


Width, In per Pound 


Thickness, In 


; 0.015 85 
; 0.015 65 
| 0.015 55 
1} 0.015 40 
1k 0.015 30 
] 0.020 40 
4 0.025 45 
i 0.025 35 
1 0.025 25 
1 0.025 18 
1} 0.025 13 
1} 0.030 15 
Methods of Testing 
x 
(COMPOSITION 
12. The cotton content and percentage 


of cellulose shall be determined in accord- 
ance with Sections 6 and 7 of the Tenta- 
tive Specifications for Tolerances and Test 
Methods for Asbestos Yarns of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials. 
TENSILE STRENGTH 

13. (a) The tensile strength shall be de- 
_ termined on a testing machine conforming 
to the requirements of the Standards Speci- 
fications for Textile Testing Machines of 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. 

(b) Tensile strength tests shall only be 
made in the direction of the warp. The 
specimens shall be tested in full section. 
The initial length of the test specimens 
between the jaws shall be 3 in. and the 
speed of the pulling jaw shall be 12 in. 
per minute. 

CONSTRUCTION 


14. (a) The number of ends and the 
number of picks shall be taken as the 
average of five counts in five different 


places on the sample. 

(b) The total number of ends shall be 
determined regardless of the width of the 
tape. 

(c) The number of picks shall be de- 
termined in a length of 1 in. 


THICKNESS 


15. The thickness shall be determined by 
a micrometer having measuring faces not 
less than 3% in. nor more than } in. in 
diameter. Readings shall be made while the 
micrometer faces hold the tape with just 
sufficient pressure to permit the tape to be 
moved without distorting the threads. 

16. The thickness shall be taken as the 
average of ten measurements at ten dif- 
ferent places on the sample. 


W iptu 


17. The width shall be determined by 
the use of a standard steel scale graduated 
to within the degree of accuracy specified 
in Section 10. The determination shall be 
made with the material laid flat on a 
smooth surface 

18. The width shall be taken as 
average of tem measurements at ten 
ferent places on the sample. 


the 
dif- 


Y ARDAGE 


19. The yardage shall be determined by 
accurately measuring a sample not less 
than 12 yards in length and weighing it 
on a balance sensitive to 0.5 per cent of 
the weight of the specimen. The length 
determination shall be made with the ma- 


terial laid flat on a smooth surface and 
held taut without stretching. 
40 (4078) 


FINISH 

20. The workmanship shall be first class 
as shown by even spacing in the weave, 
freedom from nap and from _ broken 
threads, uneven threads, and knots. 

21. The tape shall be calendered, but the 
calendering shall not be so heavy as mate- 
rially to reduce the strength. 

22. No sizing shall be used. 


WoRKMANSHIP AND 


PACKING 

23. (a) The tape shall be wound in con- 
tinuous rolls on bushings having a length 
ts in. shorter than the width of the tape 
and an inside diameter of % in. or 4 in. 
as specified by the purchaser. The bush- 
ings shall have sufficient strength to resist 
crushing in packing and shipment. 

(b) The rolls shall each contain 36 yd. 
of tape. 

(c) The end of the tape shall be secured 
with a gummed label. 


Tire Cord Test Methods 


Standards Developed by Inde- 
pendent Committee 


Several months ago an independent 
committee consisting of members from 
several of the leading tire manufac- 
turers and tire fabric manufacturers 
was formed for the purpose of develop- 
ing standard methods of test for tire 
cord. The standards of Committee 
D-13 of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials were used as a _back- 
ground but several changes and refine- 
ments, necessary to bring the methods 
to a point where they could be uni- 
versally used, have been made by this 
committee. 

The personnel of this Standardization 
Committee, as at present constituted, is 
as follows: S. A. Steere, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co.; H. C. Hebden, B. F. 
Goodrich Co.; W. A. Karl, Firestone 


Tire & Rubber Co.; M. Castricum, 
Fisk Rubber Co.; W. R. Marsden, 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.; CC. G. 


Miller, Ajax Rubber Co.; F. Kovacs, 
Seiberling Rubber Co.; B. H. Foster, 
United States Rubber Co.; R. H. 
Adams, Callaway Mills, Inc.; C. B. 
Finckel, J. H. Lane & Co.; L. A. Gray- 
bill, Bibb Mfg. Co.; A. E. Jury, Winns- 
boro Mills; K. B. Cook, Chairman, 
Manville Jenckes Co. 

As a result of several months work, 
investigation and research, this com- 
mittee at its last meeting formally 
adopted the standard methods of test for 
tire cord and will put them into effect 
in the near future. 

The conditioned method of test is 
called for and corrections provided for 
both tensile strength and elongation to 
a standard moisture regain of 635%. 
These correction formule differ rad- 
ically from anything heretofore used in 
the trade for in the past all such cor- 
rections have been based on formule 
developed for square woven tire fabric. 
It has been found that in tire cord there 


is an increase in tensile strength of 
34% for each 1% of moisture between 


the limits of 54 to 7% regain instead of 
6% as has commonly heen used. 
Comments, suggestions or criticisms 
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will be welcomed by this committee and 
any company wishing to become con- 
nected with this work will also be 
welcome. Further work in the develop- 
ment of additional test methods and 
standard tolerances, together with stand- 
ard methods for calibrating testing ma- 
chines and the determination of a stand- 
ard allowable maximum moisture regain 
for tire fabrics will be undertaken next. 


The Standard Methods 


The standard methods adopted by the 
committee are as follows: 


I—TENSILE STRENGTH 


(a) Condition—Condition to 64% mois- 
ture regain standard. Corrections to 
be made between the limits of 54% 
to 7% by the following formula which 
allows 34% increase or decrease in 
strength for each 1% variation from 
standard regain. 
Tensile strength 
moisture regain = 


Actual tensile strength x 122.75 
100 + (3.5 x actual percentage regain) 


Example:—A cord having a. tensile 
strength of 17 lbs. with 6% moisture 
regain would have a corrected strength 
at 64% moisture regain of 17.24 Ib. 


corrected to 64% 








(b) Type-Jaw—Cam clamp jaws. 
(c) Distance Between Jaws—10”"  be- 
tween nips measured along the line of 
cord. 

(d) Speed Pulling Jaw — 12” per 
minute. 

(e) Where Read—On dial to maximum 
point. 


(f£) Capacity Machine—50 Ib. 
II—ELONGATION OR STRETCH 


(a) Condition—Condition to 64% mots- 
ture regain standard. Corrections to 
be made between the limits of 54% to 
7% by allowing 1% increase or de- 
crease in actual stretch for each 1% 
variation from standard regain. 

Example:—A cord having 15% stretch 
with 6% moisture regain would have 


a corrected stretch at 63% moisture 
regain of 154%. 
(b) Type-jaw, distance between jaws, 


speed pulling jaw, same as under ten- 
sile strength. 
(c) Where Read—Start to 10 Ib. load. 


(d) How read—Chart from _ recorder. 
(e) Tension Weight—4 oz. 
ITII—GAUGE First Second 
Method Method 
(a) No. Cords for test ...4 6 
(b) Size Presser Foot..... 3” i 


(c) Pressure Applied* ...40z. 702. 
*Note:—Pressure to be equivalent to 
that obtained by dropping a dead 
weight }” in vertical position. 
IV—TWIST 
(a) Cable 
cord. F 
(b) Ply Twist—To be the actual twist 
as put in on ply twisters called manu- 
facturing twist. After taking cable 
twist, cut out all but one ply and 
divide twist by contracted length. 





Twist—Twist taken in 10” 


(c) Tension Weight—2.5 ounces for 

cable or ply. 

Nashawena Mills, New Bedford. 
Mass., have adopted a four-day week 


operating basis until further notice, clos- 
ing down Thursday night for the re- 
mainder of the week, 





Worcester Association Holds 


Outing at Pomham Club 


Manufacturers’ Textile Association of 
Worcester County, Mass., held its an- 


nual outing at the Pomham Club, 
Riverside, R. I., on June 20, with an 
attendance of 70 members and guests. 
lhe trip was made from various parts 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut by 
automobile and upon arrival at the 
Narragansett Bay resort a luncheon was 
provided. During the afternoon there 
was bowling, pool and billiards as well 
as an entertainment by professional 
talent. A clambake was served at 5 
p.m., during which the entertainment 
features progressed. There was no 
speaking or other after-dinner exer- 
cises. J. Alonzo B. Taylor, president 
ot the Channing Smith Textile Corp., 
Cherry Valley, Mass., who is president 
of the association, headed the committee 
of arrangements, 


Navy Gets Bids on 
Dark Blue Cloth 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Bids opened at 
Navy Department on 50,000 yards dark 
blue cloth 14 ounce follow: American 
Woolen Co., $2.58 per yard; Clinton 
Woolen Mfg. Co., $2.81; Kent Mfg. Co., 
$2.54 and $2.59; Warrenton Woolen 
Mills, $2.67 and $2.77. 

Bids on 50,000 yards 18-ounce dark 
blue cloth follow: American Woolen Co., 
$3.05 per yard; Clinton Woolen Mfg. 
Co., $3.174; Deering, Milliken & Co., 
$3.15 and $3.224; Kent Mfg. Co., $3.05; 
Warrenton Woolen Mills, $3.07 and 
$3.17 and Worumbo Mfg. Co., $2.98. 


Army Asks for Bids 


PHILADELPHIA. — Depot Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. Army, 21st & Oregon Ave., 
will receive bids July 3 to supply them 
with 7,000 yds., olive drab alpaca cloth 
to be used for lining officers’ uniforms, 
conforming with specifications dated 
June 18, 1929, 





South Plans Curtailment 


May Try One Week per Month— 
Spinners May Go Further 


Recent announcements from _head- 
quarters of textile mills in various sec- 
tions of the South and the remarks of 
individual mill executives overheard at 
the annual convention of the Cotton 





Southern Show in 1930 


The next Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition held at Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
is scheduled to be held 
Oct. 20 to 25, 1930. This 
corrects a statement made 
in these columns last week 
due to error in a despatch 
from Greenville. 

The show will be the 
ninth of its kind and even 
though it is 15 months off 
the management has _ al- 
ready decided on the dec- 
orative scheme and certain 
improvements in the hall. 





Manfacturers Association of North Ca- 
rolina would indicate that at least 85 
per cent of the print cloth and narrow 
sheeting mills will observe the full week 
of July 4 as a holiday period. In ad- 
dition a large majority of carded yarn 
mills have made individual announce- 
ments to a similar effect. 

Selling agents and mill executives are 
unquestionably alive to the present state 
of overproduction of cotton textiles and 
indications point to considerable curtail- 
ment in the two Carolinas, as well as 
Georgia, during the summer months. 
Many of the print cloth, narrow sheet- 
ing and carded yarn mills have already 
announced that their plants will be 





closed one week in four up to October. 

The situation in carded yarns is so 
acute, not only because of overproduc- 
tion, but because of the high basis for 
cotton, that many of these mills have 
announced plans for a four-day week 
schedule in addition to the one week in 
four curtailment for the balance of the 
summer. Some of the largest carded 
yarn mills in North Carolina have posted 
notices to this effect. 

Mill executives throughout the South 
are giving more attention than ever 
before to the matter of keeping produc- 
tion in line with demand, a fact that 
may be attributed to a growing intel- 
ligent use and application by individual 
plants of the statistics on production, 
stocks on hand, unfilled orders and 
other important factors affecting market 
conditions. 


Textile Exhibit at Rock Hill 


The textile manufacturing concerns 
of Rock Hill, S. C., recently participated 
in an attractive exhibit of their products 
for several days at the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that place. Print cloths, broad- 
cloth, shirtings and piques were dis- 
played by Arcade Cotton Mills and 
Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills; denims 
by Cutter Mfg. Co., and Industrial 
Cotton Mills; fancy draperies and up- 
holstery material by Lund & Co.; ging- 
hams, blankets, outing and rain coat 
linings by Victoria Cotton Mills; osna- 
burgs by Red River Cotton Mills; fine 
combed yarns by Helen Yarn Mills, 
Wymojo Yarn Mills and Victoria Cot- 
ton Mills; full-fashioned hosiery by 
Rock Hill Hosiery Co. 

Businéss leaders of Rock Hill and 
several prominent visitors attended a 
luncheon June 18 on the cccasion of the 
exhibit opening. Paul Duchesneau, 
manager, Lund & Co., and Alex Long, 
president and treasurer, Arcade Cotton 
Mills, delivered some brief remarks on 
the history and recent developments in 
the textile industries of the city. 


Cotton Industry Activity Index for May 


HE cotton industry activity index 
for May of 131 showed an in- 
crease of 3.15% over April and 
was only 1 point less than for January, 
the most active previous month of the 
ear. In both January and May total 
ctive spindle hours were well in excess 
! nine billion which always heretofore 
is been regarded as a danger point of 
‘tivity. 
Figured on the basis of average daily 
tivity the index for May is 114.60, as 
mpared with 114.51 for April and 
15.40 for January. Figured on the 
tter basis the average monthly ac- 
ity for the first five months of the 
rrent year was 114.66, and this com- 
follows with the average 
mthly activity for the same _ period 
the previous most active years on 


res as 


INDEX OF ACTIVITY 


Based upon average of active spindle hours per active 
spindle for period September, 1921 to July, 1922, 
100—226. 


Cotton 

U.S. States N.E. Mass. N.C. 
May, 1922... 105 121 87 84 125 
May, 1923... 116 141 95 92 146 
May, 1924. 86 105 65 63 102 
May, 1925.. 106 127 83 81 133 
May, 1926.... 103 121 82 83 129 
May, 1927. 121 145 93 92 151 
May, 1928. 121 140 92 90 138 

1928-29 

August... 117 132 92 94 125 
September. 109 124 85 84 121 
October. . 127 150 93 89 148 
November. 123 146 92 91 145 
December 112 127 92 90 116 
January... 132 156 100 98 155 
February. 117 137 90 87 135 
March 127 147 100 99 146 
April. 127 148 98 96 147 
May.. 131 153101 99 152 
record: 1927, 115.25; 1923, 117.22. 


Those who recall the radical slump of 
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1924 and of 1928 will find ample warn- 
ing in the activity figures of the last 
five months. 

For the first time in a long period 
there is lack of confirmation in the 
cotton consumption for the two months 
of April and May, figured on an average 
daily basis, of the increase in industry 
activity, whether figured on a monthly 
or an average daily basis. Average 
daily consumption in May was 23,838 
bales, as compared with 24,618 bales in 
April, or a decrease of 3.12%, which 
is just opposite to the increase of 
3.15% in the TextTiLtE Wortp index. 
There is no apparent explanation of this 
discrepancy although it may be due to 
the fact that the Census Bureau did not 
make sufficient allowance for the ob- 
servance of Memorial Day. 
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Sound Principles of 





Merchandising and Manufacturing 


HE extreme importance of em- 
ploying scientific merchandising 
methods and the urgent need for 
drastic curtailment of production, as 
essential steps toward establishing the 
cotton textile industry upon a sound 
economic basis, were recognized by 
members of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of North Carolina in their 
twenty-third annual convention, held at 
Charlotte, N. C., June 21-22. 
Discussions of problems in the mer- 
chandising of textiles, in both the do- 
mestic and export markets, together 
with enthusiastic approval of results ac- 
complished by The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute in the sales promotion of styled 
cotton goods, were features of the meet- 
ing, which was attended by 200 mem- 
bers and visitors. 


Election of Officers 


J. H. Separk, of Gastonia, N. C., was 
elected to succeed Thomas H. Webb, of 
Concord, N. C., as president of the 
association during the ensuing year. 
Other officers selected at the executive 
business session Saturday morning 
were: W. D. Raleigh, N. C., 
first vice-president and ex-officio chair- 
man of the executive committee; K. P. 
Lewis, Durham, N. C 
president; and C. A. 
N. (.,.. third 
Marshall, Jr., 
tinue as 


sriggs, 


second vice- 
Cannon, Concord, 

vice-president. Hunter 
Charlotte, N. C., will con- 
secretary and treasurer of the 
organization. 

Following the invocation by Rey. 
John Moore Walker, of St. Peters 
Episcopal Church, Charlotte, N. C., the 
president's annual address was delivered 
by Mr. Webb. Stressing the importance 
of adopting sound merchandising poli- 
cies, he urged manutacturer to 
determine accurately the cost of his 
LOK ls, taking every element of cost into 
consideration, and then to resolve stead 
fastly to sell his goods only at a profit- 
al le price. 


cvery 


Achievements of Institute 


The objectives and accomplishments 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute were re- 
viewed briefly by Mr. Webb, who said: 
“In all its work the Institute has sought 
to be a continuing stimulant to more 
critical and constructive thought within 
the industry. It is and probably will 
continue to be increasingly an educa 
tional influence, and it is fair to say that 
consideration of various proposals for 
specific or general improvement of mer- 
chandising has been definitely stimu- 
lated by the study and analysis which 
the Institute has given to these matters. 

“The Institute’s activities have been 
organized under the personal leadership 
of Mr. Hines for little more than two 
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Explained at 
North Carolina Meeting 


vears. Gradually each of these activi- 
ties has been acquiring additional mo- 
mentum, and this is particularly true of 
the promotional work now going for- 
ward in behalf of styled cotton goods 
which is typical of the work which 
could be carried on in behalf of other 
groups in the industry. 

“The future of the Institute is, of 
ccurse, a matter for its membership to 
determine. The Institute is an agency 
for self-improvement within the indus- 
try. How far and how rapidly it can 
progress in this work will be determined 
by the active support of the mills in the 
industry. It is generally recognized 
that an industry such as ours needs an 
organization such as the Institute to 
carry forward important activities in 
collecting statistical information, study- 
ing costs and promoting markets for 
our products.” 


Control by Budget 


Budgetary control as a modern 
method of placing textile enterprises on 
a profitable basis of operation was sug- 
gested by S. Robert Glassford, presi- 
dent, Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants, New York, who next ad- 
dressed the mill executives. 

“Budgetary control is part of the busi- 
ness course,” he said. “It is intended 
to furnish the means by which you hope 
to show a predetermined profit at the 
end of a predetermined time. It does 
it by planning every step of the way in 
advance and planning it intelligently and 
conscientiously, subordinating all other 
factors to the achievement of the one 
object.” 

In the opening part of his address, 
Mr. Glasstord emphasized the impor- 
tance of confidence and faith in the 
textile industry. Although there were 
times when the practical difficulties 
seemed hopelessly great in the face of 
suspicion, selfish interest and timidity, 


those difficulties would be lessened if 
there existed a= spirit of confidence 
among all parties concerned, it was 
stated. 


The application of intelligent and cre- 
ative imagination was said to be essen- 
tial in scientific merchandising, which 
required knowledge based on facts as- 
certained through experience, research 
and analysis. Merchandising was de- 
fined as the obtaining of maximum 
profit with the employment of the mini- 
mum of capital investment, and not 
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necessarily including any theory of the 
lowest possible merchandising cost in 
terms of selling the production, but 
rather including the minimum of mer- 
chandising cost to secure a profit. 

“Your obligation as textile manufac- 
turers,” Mr. Glassford said, “can best be 
described in terms of trusteeship. You 
are trustees for three groups of people: 
those who have invested their money in 
the properties which produce the goods 
you intend to sell, those who are doing 
the work in the mills and give their 
labor and their lives to your business, 
and those to whom your goods are sold 
and the general public. 

“As trustees for these three groups 
you must see to it first, that the credit 
and standing of your institutions shall 
be so good that it will command the 
entire confidence of all three groups; 
and also, so good that you may find it 
possible to secure your capital at the 
lowest rate even under the most un- 
favorable conditions. 

“Second, that your mills are good 
places in which to work, that the oppor- 
tunities are as great as they are else- 
where, and that there is _ reasonabie 
assurance of continuity of work. 

“Third, that as trustees you must see 
to it that the products for which you 
are responsible are so good and _ the 
relative reasonable that the 
buyers would prefer them to other prod- 
ucts in the market, and take them in 
poor times as well as good times. 

“When all is said and done, the fac- 
for that is going to spell success or 
failure is the amount of brain power 
applied, not only to manufacturing and 
stopping there, not only to financing and 
stopping there, not only to distribution 
and stopping there; but applying to all 
three factors co-ordinated into one 
harmonious smooth working machine. 

“Given the objective and the brain 
power, the last step is the method. In 
other industries the outstanding method 
is what is commonly described as 
budgetary control. This calls for a 
sales forecast by a properly organized 
intelligent sales organization, resulting 
in a projected picture of what is esti- 
mated can be accomplished in sales 
volume over a given period. It includes 
some kind of an intelligent estimate ot 
the amount in dollars and cents which 
such sales will produce for the mill in 
the period. It sets up and controls and 
carries to its logical conclusion every 


costs so 








J. H. Separk, Elected President, Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of 


North Carolina 


item of expense connected with the 
manufacture and distribution of the 
product made. If properly used it gov- 
erns the ratio between supply and de- 
mand through intelligently budgeted in- 
ventory and eventually it can be made 
through the operation of these three 
principles to influence, if not govern, the 
actual profit to be derived from the 
operations.” 

Following Mr. Glassford’s address, 
President Webb appointed the commit- 
tee on resolutions which was composed 
of: C. E. Hutchison, Mount Holly, 
\. C., chairman; J. A. Long, Greenville, 


N. C., and A. R. McEachern, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. The committee on nomi- 
nations, which was appointed at the 
une time, was composed of: Harvey 


\. Moore, Concord, N. C., chairman; 
L.. W. Clark, Spray, N. C., and Charles 
li. Haynes, Cliffside, N. C. 


Flexibility for Export 


“One must become world-minded in 
pproaching the subject of merchandis- 
ng in foreign countries,” said Dr. Guy 
director of exports, Standard- 


Ning, 


(oosa- Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, 
enn., who delivered an address on the 
ubject, “Merchandising Abroad.” “It 

impossible for one to cope success- 


ily with the details of foreign mer- 
andising,” he continued, ‘unless this 
climinary psychological phase of the 
ibject is first worked out. He must 
willing to adapt himself to other 
nditions, other market practices, and 
her national characteristics, as he 
s them, and not enter with the reser- 
tion that he can change these to suit 
convenience and wishes. 
“Each nation of the world is a market 
thin itself from a merchandising 


1¢ 
d 


standpoint, and ofttimes a nation, due 
to its geographical location, topography 
and climate, offers several different 
market problems within itself. Survey 
of the market proposed to be entered is 
an essential step. The manufacturer of 
sound judgment will not enter any mar- 
ket until he is satisfied on all the char- 
acteristics of that market, and is con- 
vinced that his product is fitted to that 
market. Climate, purchasing power of 
the people, customs, standards of living 
and buying habits of the people, general 
economic conditions, political stability 
ot the government, source of wealth or 
money crops, and internal transporta- 
tion facilities are some of the factors 
that one must have clearly defined. One 
of the principal sources of this informa- 
tion is the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

“With very few exceptions, all mer- 
chandise sold abroad is on a credit basis, 
and unless one is prepared and dis- 
posed to extend credit, he cannot op- 
erate directly in foreign trade success- 


fully. Most countries which offer a 
market for manufactured products are 
dependent upon agriculture, and as 


crops mature only once each year and 
cash is available only after they are 
marketed, it can readily be seen that 
the extension of credit is very essential. 
The length of time required for mer- 
chandise to arrive at destination, be dis- 
tributed and collected for from the re 
tailer or ultimate consumer, and the 
high rates of interest, are other factors 
necessitating credit extension. 

“The method to be adopted for actual 
conduct of an export business is an im- 
portant question. Direct mail is a dif- 
ficult and slow method, if continued 
volume is desired, and is impractical 
with most lines. The establishment of 
branches in the key cities is a splendid 
method when the commodity and vol- 
ume will justify the expense. Selling 
through an agency dealer is the most 
commonly practiced method, in which 
the selection of personnel is a factor of 
vital importance. In drawing up dealer 
contracts it is usually cheaper and 
safer to employ a lawyer with knowl- 
edge of the laws of other countries. 

“After the agent is selected, make 
a well defined policy to co-operate with 
him to the fullest extent. He should 
be taught all the selling facts and given 
complete information concerning the 
product. 

“Foreign 
ness with 
friendly feeling, 


merchants like to do busi- 
for whom they have a 
and this feeling exists 
only when it is based on confidence. 
The exporter must acquire confidence 
first and the friendship will follow.” 


those 


G. A. Sloan on Merchandising 


George A. Sloan, secretary, The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, New York, con- 
ducted an open discussion on the sev- 
eral phases of merchandising textiles. 
3y way of initiating the discussion, Mr. 
Sloan pointed to the fact that sound 
merchandising was generally recognized 
as the greatest single contributing fac- 
tor, both in our general economic de- 
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delopment and in the prosperity which 
many industries are now enjoying. “In- 
formation available would lead one to 
believe,” he said, “that sound merchan- 
dising is based on a thorough knowl- 
edge of facts.” 

The Cotton-Textile 
said to be essentially a fact-finding or- 
ganization, and its work in collecting, 
analyzing and distributing statistical in- 
formation to be a fundamental requisite 
to sound merchandising. Studies of 
costs and the promotion*of sound cost 
principles, together with development 
of additional uses for cotton textiles, 
were said to be further steps in the 
direction of sound’ merchandising 
practice. 

“Statistics should be of great help to 
any manufacturer who wishes to place 
his business on a sound basis of mer- 
chandising,” Mr. Sloan said. “The 
manufacturer should not only know his 
own production and sales, stocks and 
orders, but the aggregate of these items 
from other similar producers. Such 
statistics should be continually studied, 
interpreted and used by individual mill 


Institute was 


executives, and only when they are an- 
alyzed in this manner are they really 
fulfilling their purpose as an aid to 


sound merchandising. 

“While much progress has been made 
along educational lines there still re- 
mains the necessity of developing the 
proper psychology within an industry 
that has become too accustomed to pro- 
ducing to full capacity without regard 
to demand, without regard to what you 
can sell, sometimes without regard to 
cost, and all too frequently without re- 
gard to profit.” 

Rignal W. Baldwin, president ard 
treasurer, Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, 
N. C., expressed the conviction that 
more effort should be exerted to main- 
tain prices at a satisfactory level once 


they reach that point as a result of 
curtailment programs. He pointed out 
that when prices began to furnish a 


profitable working basis for the mills, 
they increased production and accepted 


new business without regard to the 
effect on future market conditions. 
E. C. Dwelle, vice-president, Chad- 


wick-Hoskens Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
said that production should be regu- 


lated in line with demand. It was 
found that statistics showed that 
greater loss has been incurred by run- 


ning at full time as compared with 
periods of curtailed production. 

At least 15% to 20% much 
weaving and knitting yarns are being 
produced by arded yarn mills, accord- 
ing to S. M. D. Clapper, vice-president, 
Cannon Mills, who stated that the pro- 
duction schedules of those mills during 


too 


the next 60 days would determine 
whether there would be any profits 
realized in the fall. 


W. D. Hines Gives 


Advice 


Walker D. Hines, president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, who was an 
unexpected visitor at the convention, 
told the manufacturers that nothing 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Sheep Raisers Ask High Tariff 
On Wool Wastes 
As Well as 36c. Basis on 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
N EFFORT to place high tariff 
rates on wool rags and waste was 
the main line of attack by the 
wool growers m the hearings this week 
before the textile subdivision of the 
Senate Finance Committee. Although 
Senator Bingham, chairman of the sub- 
committee on wool, and his colleagues 
received the sheep raisers’ requests with 
all possible consideration, it is hardly 
expected that the duties on re-worked 
materials will be given advances further 
than those already granted by the 
House. Even the farm interests have 
to admit that such duties would raise 
the prices of low and medium quality 
clothing to the consumer whereas ad- 

vantage to the grower is debatable. 
The sheep men are returning with 
their original request for a 36c. rate on 
clean content wool, not content with the 
3c. increase which has been given them. 
They also desire several relatively minor 
changes in the wool administrative pro- 
visions. Added protection for scouring 

and carbonizing is a contended point. 


The battle for raw jute duty con- 
tinued through the hearing on the flax, 
hemp, and jute hearings which ended 
on June 21. Vigorous arguments were 
put forth by Senator Ransdell and others 
who believe that the only tariff aid to 
cotton must come through a checking of 
jute imports. The present indication is 
that this view will not prevail over a 
majority of the Senate. 

Sentiment was expressed to the effect 
that the large increases given to the 
flax industry are unwarranted and that 
linen will never come back to its former 
popularity. It was urged that this 
attempt to stimulate a moribund industry 
be abandoned. 

Hearings on the silk schedule 
scheduled for next Monday and on 
rayon for Monday, July 8. Both are 
under the chairmanship of Senator 
Sackett. 


are 


Senators Hear Wool Rate Argued 


HE wool tariff hearings started on 

June 24 with a concerted drive on the 
part of the growers and farm interests 
for the 36c. clean content rate, as pro- 
posed before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and higher rates on wastes, rags, 
and noils. F. J. Hagenbarth, president 
of the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, led off as the principal speaker. 
He advocated the following revisions : 


Rate 
Cents per Pound 
Pres- House Pro- 
Item ent Bill posed 
Clean content wool not finer 
than 44s 31 34 36 
Top, slubbing, roving, and 
ring wastes 31 34 39 
Garnetted waste 24 26 36 
Noils 19 21 38 
Thread or yarn waste 16 18 29 
Waste not specially provided 
tor 16 18 36 
Shoddy 16 18 36 
Mungo 7 10 14 
Flocks, 7 8 12 
W ool rags 7} 8 29 


\ll these wastes, in Mr. Hagenbarth’s 
opinion, displace virgin clip, especially 
that of the California and Texas grow- 
ers who produce short With 
added protection against such competi- 
tive products, he predicted, America 
would become self-sustaining in wool 
production within about ten years except 
in the very finest grades and in the 
coarser carpet fibers. Wool rags are 
the greatest menace, he said. Noils and 
top wastes, being partly manufactured 
products, are superior to virgin wool 
for many types of fabrics and, it was 
urged, should pay a differential over 
the rate to compensate for the 
additional labor expended uvon them. 


wools. 


basic 
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Correspondingly, the rates on other 
types of waste, Mr. Hagenbarth stated, 
should be adjusted in proper relation 
to clean content wool. 

In addition to the tariff increases on 


wastes, Mr. Hagenbarth asked that the 
10% tolerance allowances provided in 


the House Bill be stricken out. These 
would make administration difficult, he 
said, and would allow much fine wool 
to come in under the coarse wool rate. 
On wool not finer than 44s, Par. 1101, 
he urged that the scoured rate be 27c. 
instead of 24c. per pound and _ that 
matchings and sortings be assessed at 
25c. instead of 26c. Similarly in other 
wool paragraphs he advocated 3c. per 
pound additional for scouring and lec. 
for matchings and sortings. 

Mr. Hagenbarth deemed the extension 
of time for drawback on carpet wools 
as unnecessary and requested that the 
three-year provision be restored. The 
House granted four. It was suggested 
that the Secretary of the Treasury be 
empowered to extend the deadline an 
additional year in individual cases. The 
witness urged that carpet wool be re- 
quired to go into finished carpets before 
remission of duty and not merely into 
the carpet yarn state. He also objected 
to the drawback provision for wool 
manufactured into felt boots and lum- 
bermen’s socks. 

All the foregoing requests were sup- 
ported by statements from: Chester H. 
Gray, secretary of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation; J. B. Wilson and 
Dr. A. F. Vass tor the Wyoming 

rovers: J. F. Walker for Ohio wool 
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Virgin Wool 


producers; and Perry Gaines for Ken- 
tucky. It was claimed that the figures 
by which the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee arrived at the 34c. rate were “picked 
out of the air” and do not truly repre- 
sent either domestic or foreign costs. 


Goldman Refutes Growers 


The growers’ arguments were met 
point for point by equally determined 
manufacturers and importers who be- 
lieve they stand to lose as much by the 
proposed increases as the sheep men 
would gain. William Goldman _ of 
the Clothing Manufacturers’ Research 


Board, New York, declared that both 
the growers and manufacturers have 


received all the tariff help they need and 
that there is no valid excuse for further 
rate tampering. The growers now have 
a price double the pre-war level, he 
pointed out, while the general index 
has risen less than 40%.  Further- 
more, the well known tendency for 
duties to pyramid will cause the con- 
sumer to pay three times the Custom 
House assessment due to the allowances 
made by intermediate traders to pro- 
tect themselves against loss. This 
pyramiding is a natural effect of the 
merchandising system, Mr. Goldman as- 
serted, and is not a result of manipula- 
tion. 


Higher By-Product Rates Opposed 


Protesting against further increases 
on rags and waste, R. L. Keeney of the 
Somersville (Conn.) Woolen Company, 
representing a group of carded woolen 
manufacturers, declared that the pro- 
posed rates not only would be a serious 
blow to his industry but would prove a 
boomerang to the growers. American 
carded woolen manufacturers are worse 
off than the worsted men, but have 
reached the bottom of their slump, Mr. 
Keeney said, and are coming back 
without asking favors of anyone. 

The wool growers are mistaken, con- 
tinued Mr. Keeney, if they think a 
higher rate on 23,000,000 lb. of wastes 
will force a market for virgin wool. As 
an example was cited a fabric made up 
half of dollar wool and half of 40c. 
shoddy at an average raw material cost 
of 70c. per pound. “Suppose a duty 
brings shoddy up to 50c.,” the witness 
argued, “What am I going to do to get 
down the cost to 70c.? Put in more 
shoddy.” He explained that it is usual 
practice for a clothing manufacturer to 
ask a cloth producer for the best fabric 
he can turn out at a given cost per yard. 





hus the paradox that as shoddy prices 
increase, the demand also increases to 


the displacement of virgin wool. An- 
other strange fact about shoddy, the 
vitness said, is that when its use is most 
-idespread during rush periods in the 
oolen mills, the supply of wool rags is 
mple and vice versa when the demand 
lrops. 

Clothing prices, Mr. Keeney testified, 
vould surely increase with the proposed 
rag and waste duties or, wkat amounts 
to the same thing, garments at a given 
price would be of inferior quality and 
would not wear as long. Working men 
would be the class most affected by this 
change. 


Endorsed Growers Plea 


A different view was presented for a 
group of worsted spinners of Pennsyl- 
vania and New England by N. B. K. 
Brooks, Boston, who sided’ with 
the growers. Wool waste displaces 
100,000,000 pounds of virgin clip per 
vear, he stated. and should be held down 
by a duty placing by-products on a 
parity with pure wool. Mr. Brooks’ 
constituents make “pure wool” yarn, he 
said. 


Scouring and Carbonizing Rates 


Scouring and carbonizing duties were 
a contested point. For the protection of 
domestic scouring plants, Alban Eaven- 
son of the Eavenson & Levering Com- 
pany, asked 3c. per pound on scoured 
wool in addition to the regular duties, 
Sc. on carbonized wool, and 1lc. on car- 
bonized noils. A differential of 7c. per 
pound is given in the House bill for 
carbonizing ; nothing for scouring. Mr. 
EKavenson cited increasing imports as 
requiring tariff measures. 

Representative Celler of New York 
said he thought the 7c. differential on 
carbonizing too high and cited figures 
showing that actual costs are only about 
lsc. per pound. S. M. Kaplan of New 
York gave the cost at 2c. both in Eng- 
land and America. 


The Wool Scouring Test 


Scouring of wool samples at the Cus- 

tom House to determine the clean con- 
tent was recommended by F. R. Mar- 
shall of the Washington Wool Growers’ 
\ssociation. He exhibited a photograph 
ot an experimental plant developed by 
he Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
hich would cost less than $500 to in- 
tall and would scour 50 samples per 
lay. Mr. Marshall claims that the full 
uty is not being collected due to the 
ability of Customs officials to deter- 
ine accurately the clean content. This 
nnot be done without actual scouring 
sts, he argued. 

his was denied by F. W. Hobbs. 

esident of the National Association of 

ool Manufacturers, who claimed that 

esent inspection procedure is satis- 

ctory and that the wool imports are in 

) vast a volume to permit scouring 

ts without causing congestion at the 

cks. Thousands of tests would be 
eded for a large shipment, he declared 

d, due to the human element in taking 


samples, the result would be no more 
accurate than with the present visual 
method. 


President Hobbs’ Brief 


Mr. Hobbs presented the tariff brief 
for the Association. He urged the re- 
tention of the 10% tolerance clause and 
recommended that the wool rate should 
be broken at 44s as at present instead of 
at 40s as desired by mohair interests. 
Mr. Hobbs opposed any rag or waste in- 
creases, not only because they would in- 
crease woolen raw material costs, but 
because the material would be manu- 
factured abroad and would enter the 
United States in the form of finished 
goods. On application of a high duty, 
he stated, the demand for wastes would 
fall, the price would drop in foreign 
markets, and European mills would be 
in a position to buy the wastes and send 
us manufactured fabrics. In case duty 
increases are granted, higher com- 
pensatory duties should be allowed on 
woolen goods, the witness claimed. 

Mr. Hobbs asked that no additional 
rate be charged on sortings as to pieces, 
necks, and bellies. Division into these 
classifications cannot be considered as a 
sorting operation, he said. 

Higher rates on yarns and woven 
fabrics were requested by the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Hobbs pointed out that there 
is a trend toward finer goods of higher 
value and argued that the ad valorem 
rates be raised to encourage the pro- 
duction of such goods in America. On 
mixed goods of wool and cotton, put in 
the cotton schedule and raised from 
40% to 60% ad valorem in the House 
Bill, Mr. Hobbs wants higher compound 
rates under the wool schedule. 


Labor Notes Unemployment 


F. J. Gorman, vice-president of the 
United Textile Workers, stated that 
more than 70% of the wool cards and 
combs in the United States are now idle 
with the result of large unemployment. 
Wool sorting employment has decreased 
50%, he said. Mr. Gorman asked that 
greater tariff consideration be given to 





the manufacturing between 


raw wool and yarn. 
Asks Higher Knit Goods Duties 


Higher rates on knitted wool goods 
were asked by J. J. Phoenix, president 
of the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association. The importation of 
$75,000,000 worth of goods per year at 
foreign valuation means the displace- 
ment of more than twice that amount 
of American goods if reckoned on 
United States value, the witness de- 
clared. The landed value of these goods 
exceeds in value the total wool clip 
of the United States, it was pointed out. 
Mr. Phoenix favors the American basis 
of valuation. He recommended that in 
Par. 1114a, the value brackets be 
stricken out and a flat rate of 60% ap- 
plied; 65% in section b; and 70% in 
1114d. 

Practically the same types of knitting 
machines are used with equal efficiency 
in all producing countries, Mr. Phoenix 
stated. 

A protest against any changes in the 
wool pile fabric rates was made by 


processes 


George McGeachin for the National 
Council of American Importers and 


Traders. Imports of upholstery pile 
fabrics make up less than 1% of Ameri- 
can use, the witness said. He objected 
to a differential rate on partly cut piles. 

That camel hair and alpaca be placed 
on the free list as non-competitive items 
was urged by Representative Hamilton 
Fish and B. A. Stroock of New York. 
Neither are replacable by domestic mate- 
rial or by each other, it was declared, 
for their uses in press cloth and over- 
coatings. Imports of camel hair, prin- 
cipally from China, amount to 800,000 
lb. per year; alpaca, from Peru, about 
1,000,000 Ib., small figures as compared 
with wool. The high grade specialties 
manufactured therefrom, according to 
the testimony, compare favorably with 
the best English fabric. The American 
business is increasing, it was stated, and 
should not be held down by a duty on 
raw materials which can benefit neither 
the wool growers nor the textile in- 
dustry. 


Fight on Jute Tariff 


ENEWING his fight to force the 

use of cotton bagging by means 
of a high tariff on jute, Senator Rans- 
dell of Louisiana appeared on June 20 
before the Senate textile subcommittee 
in support of his jute bill and kindred 
proposal for net weight cotton market- 
ing. The Senator pointed out that 
American interests have withdrawn 
machinery to British India to use the 
world’s cheapest labor in competition 
with American wage earners. He 
wants to place cotton growers and 
manufacturers on a parity with India 
by placing a duty of 3c. per pound on 
raw jute and jute butts, now duty free. 
Jute yarns, cords, and fabrics would 
receive compensatory raises, the rate 
on burlap being increased from lc. to 
10c. per pound. 
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In support, Harry D. Wilson, com- 
missioner of agriculture for Louisiana, 
denied that the extra bagging costs to 
farmers would be greater than the 
benefits they derived. Feed and fer- 
tilizer furnish a large use for burlap 
bags and the southern farmer is the 
principal consumer of these products, 
Mr. Wilson pointed out. Thus the 
burden of the duty would be carried 
largely by its beneficiaries. Cotton is 
stronger than jute and therefore the 
fabric can be made lighter with con- 
sequent savings in freight, according 
to Mr. Wilson. Furthermore, it was 
declared, cotton bagging lasts longer 
and thus, through its re-use may be 
cheaper in the long run though the 
first cost is higher. It absorbs less 
moisture, is less liable to rot, and does 
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not cling or shred off to the damage 
of its contents. 

That these superior characteristics 
have not held the American market for 
cotton bale wrappers was blamed on the 
weight marketing basis which 
also is indirectly responsible for the 
wasteful practice of patching bales for 
foreign shipment, as explained in detail 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
last winter. By a net weight law and 
jute duties, Senator Ransdell and his 
colleagues hope to increase the use of 
cotton by one million bales per year, 
thus reducing the surplus and en- 
hancing the cotton price by about 2c. 
per pound. The trend toward planting 
large acreages of cotton in the level 
country of Texas and Oklahoma and 
the use of sledding methods will supply 
ample low-grade material for Osnaberg 
or similar rough fabric, Senator Rans- 
dell testified, and furnish bagging at 
a more and more reasonable price as 
crop efficiency increases. A single man 
can cultivate 75 to 150 acres under 
modern methods, it was declared. 


gross 


Odenheimer for Duty 


From the cotton manufacturers’ 
viewpoint S. Odenheimer, president of 
the Lane Cotton Mills of New Or- 
leans, stated that, all told, the proposed 
tariff would mean an increase in wealth 
of $500,000,000 per year to the United 
States of which $240,000,000 would 
accrue to the cotton farmers and 
$260,000,000 to the textile industry. 
His principal plea was toward the em- 
ployment of cotton mill labor, now 
among the poorest paid skilled workers 


of the United States because of part 
time operations. Prior to 1913, he said, 
cotton was used generally for feed 


bags but was forced out by increasing 
jute importations. According to test 
results, cotton cloth weighing }? pound 
per yd. is better than 2-pound burlap 
material, the witness testified. 

Mr. Odenheimer that some 
jute firms in India are clearing profits 
as high per year and are put- 
ting le large funds whereby 
could be sold below cost for a long 
period to retain markets. He even went 
so far as to say that some companies 
with a limited number of stockholders 
are making 100° per year but when 
reminded by Senator Bingham that he 
was under oath, the witness modified 
his statement as hearsay. Cotton bag- 
ging eventually will sell as cheaply as 
does jute today, the witness predicted, 
but the transition can not be 
without tariff 


asserted 


as 90% 


asid 


made 
assistance. 


Leavelle Me( campbell Speaks 


Speaking only for a higher rate on 
burlap, Leavelle MecCampbell, chair 
man of the Graniteville (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co., on behalf of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants, called at- 


tention to an 
tariff act. 


anomaly in the 
Jute fabric is assessed at a 
considerably lower duty than the yarn 
from which it is woven. While the 
protection on yarn has built up a 
thriving domestic industry to the vir- 
tual exclusion of imports, jute fabric 


present 
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jute 


manufactures in this country are neg- 
ligible. Most of the domestic yarns go 
into cordage. Mr. McCampbell wants 
to create an American burlap industry 
by assessing jute fabrics at the rate on 
the yarn they contain plus lc. per yard 
for weaving. 

This would be of direct benefit to 
the cotton manufacturing industry, the 
witness declared, because fully 100,000 
looms now idle could be used for manu- 
facturing jute burlap or, if the duty 
increased the use of cotton fabric, they 
could be operated to make Osnaberg or 
similar material. Furthermore, it was 
pointed out, the existing yarn manu- 
facturers would find increased busi- 
ness. Mr. McCampbell was of the 
opinion that makers of bags should be 
little affected inasmuch as their posi- 
tion is the same whether jute or cotton 
is employed. 


Opposes Jute Duty 


In opposition to the jute duty pro- 
posals, Malcolm B. Stone, treasurer of 
the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, 
declared that cotton interests will be 
hurt more than they will be helped. His 
statement follows in part: 


(1) Jute and jute butts have been on the 
free list since the Tariff Act of 1890. Jute 
is grown and can be grown only in India. 
Jute yarns are produced in the United 
States and the duty upon jute yarns has 
been and is a protective duty. Burlap is a 
woven jute product and is not made in the 
United States. It is used as the wrapping 
material for practically every agricultural 
crop except cotton. Burlap is on the free 


list in the Tariffs of 1894 and 1913. In 
the Tariffs of 1897 and 1909 there was a 
duty for revenue only of approximately 


1} cents per pound. The Revenue Act 
of 1922 duty is 1 cent per pound. Burlap 
bags are made in the United States from 
imported burlap. The duty upon bags is 
protective. Bagging for covering raw cot- 
ton is a very coarsely woven product made 
of coarse ends of the jute plant. New jute 
bagging is almost entirely made in India. 
Domestic bagging is produced from fibers 
derived from old bagging with some new 
fiber added. In the Tariffs of 1894 and 
1913 bagging for covering cotton was on 
the free list. The present duty on xo 
of 1 cent per square yard has been in the 
Tariffs of 1897, 1909 and 1922. Certain 
manufacturers of coarse cotton fabrics are 
advocating the removal of raw jute from 
the free list and drastic increases in the 
duties on jute products, contending that 
the result of these duties would be to sub- 
stitute cotton for many of the jute prod- 
ucts now used. 

(2) This contention is not true. At 
most 400,000 bales out of a cotton crop of 
16,000,000 bales might be utilized. The 
total value of 400,000 bales would be $36,- 
000,000. The cost of these duties to the 
United States would be approximately 
$65,000,000, of which $42,000,000 would be 
borne by agriculture. 


Recommendation 


Jute and jute butts should remain upon 
the free list. Paragraphs 1008, and 1019 
of the Revenue Act of 1922 relating to 
burlap and bagging for covering raw cot- 
ton should remain unchanged. 


Senator Frazier of North Dakota 
read telegrams from companies and 
farm organizations in his state pro- 


testing against any further duty on jute 
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products. Since there is no jute grow: 
in the United States, he opined that th 
rate should be less if anything. Even 
with cheap jute, bagging costs are 4 
serious item to middle-western farmers 
Senator Frazier asserted. 

On behalf of the Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers Association, Duane Hull, of 
New York, stated that burlap bags are 
cheaper in material and cheaper to make 
than cotton and last longer for sacking 
certain commodities, potatoes for ex- 
ample. Members of the Association 
manufacture both jute and cotton bags, 
the witness stated, and feel that each 
fiber has its field. The use of cotton 
bagging would increase fertilizer costs 
by $1.15 per ton, he declared. 


Asks Lower Linen Rates 


Linen has been on the decline since 
the invention of the cotton gin and all 
efforts to bolster it up by artificial tariff 
support are doomed to disappointment, 
said Herbert Young of New York, rep- 
resenting the National Council of Amer- 
ican Importers and Traders. Thirty 
years ago, the witness stated. when 
linen shirts, suits, women’s shirtwaists, 
knitting, napkins, tablecloths, and the 
like were in vogue, a general increase 
on flax products, as granted by the 
House, might have been to some purpose. 
Today, he declared, it is too late: the 
demand has fallen off and is not likely 
to return, cotton being superior for most 
purposes and easier to work. Mr. Young 
advocated a return to the Fordney- 
McCumber rates with reductions on 
goods not made in the United States. 

On flax yarns, J. M. Walsh of the 
Elliott-Granite Linen Corp. pointed out 
that the high-grade yarns used for 
thread pay a lower duty than those for 
weaving purposes in which there is no 
domestic production. He advocated a 
drawback provision so that duties in 
excess of 25° would be refunded on 
imported yarns actually woven into 
cloth. Mr. Walsh proposed a duty of 
55¢% on fabric of 160 threads to the 
square inch or This rate now 
applies at 120 count, the finer goods 
having come into production since 1922. 

N. R. Foster of the Foster Textile 
Corp., argued that the difference between 
yarn and fabric rates does not leave a 
fair allowance for weaving costs. He 
stated that domestic yarns are not suit- 
able for weaving and asked a duty 
drawback. 

Towels and napkins over 120 count 
are being made to bring into the United 
States at 40°, testified H. L. Ransom 
of the Niagara Textile Company, who 
wants the 55° rate to apply up to 150 
as advocated by Mr. Walsh. 


less. 


Increases in flax yarn duties were 
advocated by J. M. Cronin of the Ederer 
Thread Co., “to save an established 


\merican industry from complete de- 
struction.” Imports last year made up 
57% of domestic consumption. Mr. 
Cronin proposed that single yarns under 
1004a be dutiable at 13c. per pound plus 
lic. per pound additional for each lea 
in excess of 12. The progressive rate in 
the House bill is 3c. On yarns of two 
or more strands, 1004b, he wants 214c. 
per pound plus l4c. per lea over 11. 








Phila. Mfrs. Play Water Polo 


Third Annual Outing 
A Moist Occasion 


PHILADELPHIA. 
HE third annual outing of the 
Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers 
\ssociation held at Manufacturers’ 
Country Club, Oreland, Pa. was a 
rather wet affair and most everybody 
vot pretty well soaked. The weather 


man predicted showers and in spite of 
the 


the pleadings of C. Marlin Bell 





genial manager of the association, they 
could not get him to change his mind. 
Mr. Bell disconnected his phone at 
headquarters and as a result manufac- 
turers having already paid their cash 
came out to the club either by rail or 
water and splashed around the fairways 
for several hours. Although the wet- 
test outing ever held by this group it 
was without doubt the most successful. 

More than 225 members and their 
friends participated and 100 golfers 
swam around the course before the 
dinner bell rang at 7 p.m., for the 
meal which brought the day’s festivities 
to a close. It was near midnight when 
the last boat left the Manufacturers 
Club for the city and the outing was 
brought to a finale by strains of “Over 
Bounding Main” being wafted 
the normally peaceful valley 
urrounding Oreland. 

Golf, of course, held the center of 
the stage, more than 100 textile men 
teeing off during the afternoon, which 
ccording to Marlin Bell, was the 
irgest since they have been holding 
ihe outings. Baseball and quoits were 
delines to hold the interest of non- 
Ifers. Prizes were presented to win- 
ers of the various events by Fred 

‘holler of Scholler Bros., to whom 
redit is due for his work. 


Wentz Wins Again 


the 


tCTOSS 


(he large association golf cup was 
m again by William H. Wentz, who 
is the winner last year. Should Mr. 
‘entz win the cup next year it will 
come his permanently as the associa- 
m rules for play say that any person 





winning the cup three years in succes- 
sion becomes its owner. Mr. Wentz 
turned in a score of 84 with a handicap 
of 19, bringing his net down to 65. 
Prize for the low gross score was 
awarded to Walter Feely who had a 
78 with a handicap of 3 for a net of 75. 
Low net prize went to R. C. McGee 
who had a 95 with handicap of 25 for 





J. Brogden, W. E. Hulton, Fred Scholler and J. C. Hulton, Jr., Playing a 
New Game, “Kelly Golf,’ at Outing of Phila. Textile Mfrs. Assn. 


a fine net of 70. Henry Wiegand, Jr., 
won the 2nd low net prize with a 66. 
Prize to the most honest golfer was 
won by George W. Getz who turned 
in a card of 155. Fifth prize going to 
the player who made a birdie on the 
8th hole went to Parker Smith. 

The various prizes presented by Mr. 
Scholler had been donated by the fol- 
lowing concerns: Philadelphia Carpet 
Co., North American Lace Co., Hulton 
Dyeing Co., McCallum Hosiery Co., 





C. Marlin Bell, General Manager, Philadel- 
phia Textile Mfrs. Assn., Holding 
Assn. Golf Cup 


Smith, Drum & Co., Majestic Silk 
Hosiery Dyeing Co., Ajax Hosiery Co., 
Robert Lawson and the American Pile 


Fabric Co. They consisted of cock- 
tail shakers, neckties, playing cards, 
stockings, cigarette cases, golf balls, 


clubs, ete. 

The dinner was unique in that there 
were no speeches delivered, that is with 
the exception of several from different 
parts of the floor that were not on the 
schedule and not recognized by Ernest 


Towson, nominal toastmaster, who 
found it difficult to make himself heard 
above the roar of water inside and 


out. Boss Webb came to Mr. Town- 
son’s assistance and took a try at bring- 
ing them to attention but finally gave 
the job up when the quartet went into 
“How Dry I Am.” At this point Mr. 
Bell decided the one speech that had 
been on the schedule should go into the 
Record as delivered. 





(Left to Right) Jos. A. Harron, Wm. G. Diamond, Jas. J. Diamond and 


Walter Feeley, the Last Named Winner of Low Gross Score 
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Are Wool Growers in the Saddle? 


F DOMESTIC wool growers are not going to be 

satisfied with the rates on raw wool and wool by- 
products in the House bill, and are determined to take 
full advantage of what appears to be majority senatorial 
sentiment favorable to agriculture and antagonistic to 
industry, then it will behoove the tariff representatives 
of manufacturers to make no further attempt to arrange 
a compromise with growers, and to concentrate their 
efforts upon continuing in effect the rates of the 1922 
tariff, or in reducing the duties upon wool and its by- 
products, together with the compensatories upon manu- 
factures, to something more nearly approaching the free 
wool basis of the 1913 law. 

The brief presented by President Hagenbarth of the 
National Wool the Senate 
Finance Committee this week, and the testimony of other 


Growers Association to 
wool growers before the same committee, were in direct 
contrast to their more conservative attitude before the 
Ways and Means Committee, and appeared to reflect the 
belief that agriculture is in the saddle as far as the 
senatorial vote is concerned and that they are determined 
If such a tariff attitude 
is persisted in by agriculture generally and is backed up 


to have their pound of flesh. 


by senatorial votes, then it is safe to predict that no 
tariff bill will come out of conference. 

The advance of approximately 10% in raw wool 
duties, as provided in the House bill, will tend directly 
to restrict consumption of wool manufactures, as the 
three-cent advance will be compounded several times 
before it reaches the consumer and because too often 
The 


five-cent advance on wool now proposed by tariff repre- 


it is prices and not products that consumers buy. 


sentatives of domestic growers, and the relatively much 
higher rates proposed by them on wool by-products, are 
preposterous and indefensible. The same adjectives 
apply to the endorsement by a small group of worsted 
spinners of the wool growers’ demands for higher rates 
on wool by-products. The claim that the rates on wool 
by-products in the Act of 1922 and in the House bill are 
relatively lower as compared with the rates on wool in 
the respective tariffs of 1890, 1897, and 1909 cannot be 
confirmed except by distortion of the effect of the latter 
tariffs whose rates on heavy shrinkage fine wools were 
practically prohibitive, thus reducing the gross actual 
duty paid on clean content of wool imported. 

The consolidated tariff committee of wool manufac- 
turers is to be congratulated on continuing in this 
emergency unprejudicedly to represent the interests of 
both worsted and carded woolen manufacturers, main- 
taining their position as presented to the House Ways 
and Means Committee, and thus preventing a renewal 
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eek 


of the old-time friction between the worsted and carde:| 





woolen branches of 


the industry that might hav 
endangered cooperative efforts of the Wool Institute as 
well as the work of the National Association. 

Until their appearance before the Senate Finance 
Committee the tariff representatives of wool growers 
gave every evidence of understanding that their tariff 
objectives and those of manufacturers were of mutual 
character with differences easily compromised, and this 
attitude is so logical that any departure from it is likely 
to be only temporary. However, if wool growers insist 
upon playing a lone hand it will be a case of them and 
their senatorial backers against the manufacturers, the 
House majority and a large majority of the country’s 
electorate. 


COr 
Rayon Price Stability 


HUS far this year, there have been two price cuts 
in domestic rayon yarn, with their resulting dis- 
organizing effects upon the market. 

Aside from all questions of the reasons which impelled 
producers to make either or both of these reductions, the 
important fact to be emphasized is the elimination of 
one of the strongest selling arguments originally claimed 
for rayon, namely price stability. It was pointed out 
that man could control the production of synthetic fibers 
and balance output with demand in a way which was 
impossible in the case of natural fibers. Consequently, 
it was stated, a stable price level could be assured. For 
a long time, this element was present in the market. It 
has now disappeared. 

When the cut was made in the early spring, it was 
remarked in these columns that more prompt and less 
frequent readjustments to the changing status of the 
balance between supply and demand would work out ulti- 
mately to the benefit of the entire industry. This remark 
is even more pertinent today in view of the fact that a 
second price cut has been made within a few months. 

At the present time, the market is rife with conflicting 
rumors. On the one hand there are claims that 150 
denier, first quality, will be reduced to $1.00 by the end 
of the year; on the other, there are assertions that an 
advance is more probable. 

Rayon producers have the answer in their own hands. 
They have shown progressive activity in the direction 
of market analysis and they should be able to gauge the 
probable production-demand relationship for at least the 
next six months. On this basis, they should be able to 
give their customers some sort of assurance of a stable 
market, irrespective of whether or not the level is to 
be higher or lower than today’s price. 

These remarks are not made in a spirit of carping 
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criticism. 


Wortp has had occasion many 
times to congratulate the domestic rayon industry for 
its sound production and merchandising methods. It 
is anxious to see that industry preserve one of its 
vreatest assets—price stability. 


Or 
Committee D-13 Reorganizes 


T OFTEN happens that an organization, starting from 

small beginnings, becomes unwieldy as it grows in size 
and scope. It does not always happen that the men 
directing the affairs of the organization recognize the 
need for a change in basic plan before the effectiveness 
of the work has been impaired. 

In Committee D-13 of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials however, the executives have been quick 
to grasp this need and have taken the necessary steps to 
meet it. In its 14 years of existence, that committee has 
from an insignificant group of technicians, 
numerically, to a large body which is developing stand- 
ard test methods and specifications for a wide number 
of textile materials. Naturally, as each new type of 
material was tackled, a new sub-committee was formed 
and the important element of correlation was not injected. 
No harm has been done as yet by this type of growth, 
but it can easily be seen that the maximum good cannot 
be achieved by the committee unless its various sub- 
committees are drawn into a logical arrangement to pre- 
vent duplication of -ffort. 

This is just exactly what the new plan of organization, 
as developed by Committee D-13 and announced at its 
annual meeting this week, aims to achieve. For example, 
all present sub-committees interested in materials of cot- 
ton will be grouped in a Sub-Committee on Cotton and 
will be sections to that group. 

The simplification of organization and procedure thus 
effected will help Committee D-13 to progress even more 
rapidly in its vital work of standardization. Its officers 
and members deserve credit for solving their problem 
of growth so effectively. 


grown 
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Lancashire To Cut Wages 


HE only surprising feature of the wage cut of 
124% recommended by the central organizations of 
Lancashire cotton manufacturers is that it should have 
been delayed for so many years. Manufacturers have 
made herculean efforts to recoup lost export trade, and 
had it not been for labor-union domination, unwilling- 
ness of the manufacturers to take action that might 
precipitate a general strike and add to serious unemploy- 
ment even temporarily, and the hope that in some way 
they might blunder through, the action now recom- 
mended probably would have been taken long ago. 
From 1922 to 1925 there was an encouraging increase 
n exports of both yarns and cloths, but the peak was 
ouched in 1924 with exports of 4,443,959,000 yards of 


loth, which were approximately two billion yards less 
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than the five-year average prior to the world war, and 
since then there has been an almost steady decrease. 
Exports in 1926 aggregated approximately 3,800,000,000 
yards, which compared with the pre-war maximum in 
1913 of 7,075,000,000 yards. 

A large part of England’s market for medium and 
coarse count cloths, like that of New England cotton 
mills, has been taken from her permanently by districts 
of lower wage and production costs: In England’s 
case by Japan, China, India and Italy. Those countries 
may be expected to absorb a steadily increasing per- 
centage of business from countries of low buying power, 
even though the latter’s scale of living and buying power 
should greatly increase in coming years. 

It is seriously to be doubted whether cotton mill labor 
in England, any more than that in New England, will 
be willing to make the permanent sacrifices in earnings to 
recoup a major portion of the business in medium and 
coarse count yarns and cloths that has been lost. How- 
ever, under British laws Lancashire manufacturers have 
many advantages in the way of production and price 
control that are denied to this country’s manufacturers, 
and if Lancashire unionists will accept reasonable wages 
and cooperate with manufacturers in labor extension 
and mass production methods, it is possible that this, in 
combination with more efficient merchandising, may win 
back a certain part of the lost pre-war business. 





The Texti le Trend 


Textile Markets: Print cloths showed in- 
creased strength at mid-week and purchasers were forced 


Cotton 


to pay full market prices, giving an added strength to 
the entire gray goods market. Sheetings have main- 
tained quotations even in face of dullness. 
ginghams and towels meet increased interest. 

Wool Textile Markets: Current use of woolens for 
high grade clothing is looked upon by woolen mill men 


as proof positive that their fabrics will attract greater 
interest this spring. 


Tickings, 


Sporty effects and patterns are de- 
sired although colors run the gamut from light to dark. 
The women’s wear division has improved statistically 
over last month, but slow retail buying and garment 
trade strikes behoove the industry to watch production. 

Knit Goods Markets: Bathing suit business to date 
has been above average, market having been strengthened 
by shortage of suits for immediate delivery. Good busi- 
ness being done in summer lines expected to imbue job- 
bers and retailers with confidence in fall lines. Cut in 
rayon prices has had reflection in underwear market with 
buyers resisting prices. Some softening evidenced, but 
no general revision as yet. 

Silk Textile Markets: Prevailing strength of both 
raw and thrown silk continued with prices advancing 
about 5c. on most grades. Spun silk market steady and 
Summer lines of broadsilks mostly 
Velvets stressed for fall. Rayon price 
reduction deemed beneficial by some producers. 


more confident. 


cleaned out. 
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New Silk Classification 


Silk Assn. and Exchange 
Cooperate in New Provisions 


RAW silk classification was adopted 

June 12 by the Silk Association of 
America, Inc., at a meeting of the Board 
of Managers held at the Association 
headquarters. This action introduces 
into the New York market for the first 
time a classification having the approval 
of the Silk Association, and is the cul- 
mination of many years study to deter- 
mine what characteristics shall enter 
into the grading of raw silk and how 
those characteristics shall be deter- 
mined. 

The classification was presented to 
the board of managers by the joint com- 
mittee on classification which included 
two representatives from the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America, two representatives 
from the National Raw Silk Exchange 
and one representative of the Silk Asso- 
ciation’s official testing laboratory, the 
United States Testing Co. The report 
of this committee was based largely on 
the Second Report of the Raw Silk 
Classification Committee and the classi- 
fication recommended is a composite 
produced by merging the raw silk classi- 
fication of the Second Report with the 
classification of the National Raw Silk 
Exchange. 

The classification has been approved 
by the executive committee of the Raw 
Silk Division and by the Raw Silk 
Classification Committee. Its use is 
optional in the market and it will not 
apply to sales contracts under the rules 
of the Association unless definitely spe- 
cified on the contract. 

The report of the joint committee on 
form of raw silk classification is as 
follows: 

First 


that 


The Committee is of the opinion 
trade conditions are such that an of- 


ficial classification of raw silk should be 
adopted by the Silk Association of Amer- 
ica at as early a date as possible. The 
presence in the market of two classifica- 
tions, the R.S.C. Classification of the Sec- 
ond Report and the National Raw Silk Ex- 
change Classification, in addition to the 
grade names established by usage, causes 
extensive confusion and misunderstanding. 
A single classification, gradually intro- 
duced, will serve as a standard of refer- 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Southern Textile Association, 
21st Annual Convention, Kenil- 
worth Inn, Asheville, N. C., July 
5-6, 1929. 

National Association of Power 
Engineers, Annual Convention, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 9-13, 
1929. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hail, Greenville, 
S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930. 





ence and should eventually develop into 
both a national and international standard. 

Second—The Committee believes that 
the official classification should be broad 
and flexible enough to provide a basis for 
the purchase of raw silk for a large por- 
tion of silk goods manufactured in the 
American silk mills and, at the same time, 
sufficiently simple and definite to be used 
by traders on the National Raw Silk Ex- 
change. 

Third—The Committee suggests, in ad- 
dition to such an official classification, that 
at a later date a set of Raw Silk Specifi- 
cations, covering other characteristics not 
contained in the classification which may 
be requised by purchasers when contract- 
ing for raw silk for special purposes, shall 
be formulated and approved by the Silk 
Association of America, Inc. 





CLASSIFICATION JAPANESE RAW SILK; WHITE AND YELLOW; ANY SIZE, 


10 BALE LOT 


GRADES 


MAJOR TESTS AAA AA A 
VEN NESS Av. 160 Panels % 9001) 87 85 
VEN NESS Av. 40 Low Panels % 81 78 75 
LEAN NESS ; % 92 90 
EATNESS % 90 85 
AUXILIARY TESTS 

SIZE DEVIATION 


90 


B C D E F G 
83 81 78 73 68 Below 68 
73 71 66 60 55 Below 55 

85 80 80 75 Below 75 
85 80 75 75 Below 75 


Ay 9 to 15 Den Less than 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.30 1.40 1.50 Above 1.50 

Av. 16 to 31 Den Less than 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Above 2.00 
AV. SIZE VARIATION 

Av. 9to 12 Den 40 Den 40 Den 40 Den , ; ; a 

Ave. 13 to 18 Den 40 Den .50 Den 50 Den. .50 Den. Above 50 Den. 

Ave. 19 to 22 Den 50 Den .50 Den. 50 Den .75 Den Above 75 Deu. 

Ave. 23 to 31 Den 80 Den. 80 Den 90 Den 1.00 Above 1.00 Den. 
STRENGTH 

Serigraph) Grams per Denier 3.5 5.5 3.3 3.0 Below 3.0 
ELONGATION 

Serigraph per cent 20.0 20.0 19.0 18.0 Below 18.0 
WINDING 

Breaks per hr. per 20 skeins 10 10 20 30 Above 30 


A lot conforming to all the characteristics of any given grade in the major tests may test one grade lower in 


the auriltary 
shall be rated 


on each group, and the groups, averaged for the lot 
from 100°, should be made as follows: 


tests without degrading the lot, but if the aurt/iary tests of the lot are two grades lower, the lot 
one grade below that indicated by the major tests 
The cleanness defects shall be counted, both sides, in groups of 40 panels. 


The percentage shall be calculated 
In calculating the cleanness percentage, deductions 


Deduct 1% for each waste, bad case, long or large slug, long knot, very long knot. 


Deduct 2% 
Deduct 1% for each small slug, heavy corkscrew 


for any of the above defects over 5” long 


(1) The Grade AAA is assumed to contain raw silk with Evenness Average from 90 to 93% and Penalty 


Average from 81% to 83% 
fication and subject to special agreement 
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Raw Silk showing higher values on test will be considered outside the classi- 
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Fourth—It is the belief of this Commit 
tee that the needs for immediate action oi 
the American raw silk market are su 
that the establishment of a uniform classi 
fication should not be delayed until after 
the International Technical Conferenc: 
planned to begin Oct. 15. Its adoption 
will in no way curtail or interfere wit! 
the deliberations of that conference and 
the period which will be required by th 
American group to analyze, digest and ap 
ply the results of the discussion and _ in- 
terchange of information of the Confer 
ence would involve a delay of effective ac- 
tion until the early part of next year. 

With the above conditions in view, your 
Joint Committee submits the following rec- 
ommendations : 

First—A_ classification, 
consisting of nine grades of which six 
grades, A to F inclusive, are identical in 
designation and requirements with the pres- 
ent six grades of the National Raw Silk 
Exchange Classification, for 13/15 denier 
Japan raw silk. 

Second—A_ classification to apply to 
Japan white and yellow, in all sizes, in 
10 bale lots of single run. 

Third—A classification to be based upon 
three major characteristics of Evenness, 
Cleanness and Neatness, supported by the 
auxiliary characteristics of Size Deviation, 
Size Variation, Strength, Elongation and 
Winding. 

Fourth—The numerical requirements in 
each characteristics in each grade to specify 
the minimum value for the grade. In 
those grades in which the Silk Association 
of America, Inc., and the National Raw 
Silk Exchange are jointly interested it is 
suggested that the designation and numeri- 
cal values be identical, that they be estab- 
lished, maintained or modified by joint ac- 
tion and mutual agreement with the under- 
standing that each may retain the right, 
in case agreement can not be reached, to 
establish its own designations and values. 

Fifth—The Committee recommends that 
the tests required by this Classification be 
made in accordance with the Test methods 
and conditions contained in the Second Re- 
port of the Raw Silk Classification Com- 
mittee of the Silk Association of America, 
Inc., or any amendments, additions, or 
modifications recommended by that Com- 
mittee and approved by the Silk Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., and the National 
Raw Silk Exchange. 

Respectively submitted, 

Chas V. V. Smillie, Austin Cheney, A. 

Coradi, S. Bruce Smart, D. E. Douty. 


copy attached, 





Calls Meeting of 
Middle States Mill Men 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Lee Rodman, presi- 
dent of the Indiana Cotton Mills Co., 
at Cannellton, Ind., as secretary of the 
Middle States Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association, is arranging to have the 
members meet at Cannellton on either 
July 16 and 17, or 17 and 18, the date 
not having been definitely determined 
as vet. 

This organization has not been 
especially active since formation of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, but has been 
in existence for 30 years or more. Its 
members are the textile mills, princi- 
pally cotton, in Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois, Missouri and Tennessee. For 
many years the meetings were all held 
in Louisville, generally in July at the 
Louisville Country Club, or the Pen- 
dennis Club. 





Me - Here are two important new discoveries, par- 
ticularly adapted to dyeing wool in all stages 
of manufacture, for almost all purposes— 


NEWPORT MiUnS SEAGY ot 


(Patents applied for) 





Level dyeing and characterized by very good general fastness. 
Full golden and yellow shades are also produced on pure and weighted silks. 


Silk and wool unions are dyed practically solid shades from acid or neutral baths, 
with rayon and cotton effects left white, consequently the color can be used to great 


advantage for shading animal fibers in the dyeing of hosiery and combination 
materials. 


The outstanding feature as the names imply, is excellent fastness to fulling. This 
quality combined with the fact that they both have more than average fastness to 
all normal mill processing makes them valuable for suiting materials. Fastness to 
water makes them useful for bathing suits, carpet yarns, etc. The colors dye weli 
neutral, acid or chrome. The shades are duller, however, from chrome baths. 





See cliso 3 
——(CATALOG——— 





Also good colors for Pure Silk when dyed neutral or acid. 


THIS IS ONE OF 


THE NEWPORT COLORS 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
PASSAIC NEW JERSEY 


BRANCH OFFICES “ND WAREHOUSES 








Boston, Binee. 
68 Devonshire Street Gresnshere, N.C. 
226% North Forbis Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
437 East Allegheny Avenue 


Greenville, S. C. 
Chamber of Commerce Building 


Providence, R. I. 
32 Custom House Street 


Canada 
Castle Building, Montreal, P. Q. 


Chicago, IIl. 
605 West Washington Boulevard 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 
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Patent Applied For Trade Mark Registered 
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IN HALEWN 


THE WORLD'S BEST DEGUMMING 
AND BLEACHING MEDIUM FOR 


SILK: COTTON: RAYON 
BLANCOLIT “Big Six” 


Puts bleaching on a 6-hour schedule. 





Provides a uniform, pure white bleach. 
A rapid and thorough-going degumming agent. 


Saving in labor, steam and kier ingredients are 
provided in the 6-hour bleaching made possible 
by Blancolit. 


Ge 


BLANCOLIT COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


DR. JOHN C. WICHMANN ROBERT G. BARR 
President Manager 
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George River 50th Anniversary 





Still Run by Family of 
Thos. Walker, the Founder 


By Alfred Elden 


WARREN, ME. 

HE Georges River Mills recently 

observed their Golden Jubilee. More 
than 350 citizens, mill employes and 
outside friends united in tendering a 
public reception to George W. Walker, 
Robert Walker and Nathaniel B. East- 
man, a triad who have presided over 
the destinies of this woolen industry in 
the respective capacities of superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent and 
clerk. 

For the 50 years of its life, the ticket 
bearing the name ‘“‘Georges River Mills” 
has been recognized throughout the 
trade as a synonym for an_ honest 
woolen fabric. 

During the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position held in Chicago, in which the 
mills of the country competed for honors, 
the official medal, Blue Ribbon Premium, 
was awarded the Georges River Mills 
for the finest woolen cheviots exhibited, 
marking a standard of quality which the 
plant has always maintained. The his- 
tory of this little woolen mill in an 
obscure Maine town is worth a brief 
review. 


Founded by Thomas Walker 


Back in 1866 a rugged Scotchman, 
Thomas Walker, with his family, left 
Galashiels, Scotland, for the United 
States. With experience in textile man- 
ufacture, the young man _ had little 
difficulty in finding employment. Soon 
he became superintendent of the Linn 
Woolen Co., at Hartland, Maine. But 
the Walkers were destined to lead, not 
follow. Thomas wanted a woolen mill 
of his own. 

In 1878 Thomas Walker moved his 
family to Warren and reopened a mill 
that had been built five years earlier, 
then closed, known as the Warren Mfg. 
Co. The enterprise was incorporated 
under the new name of Georges River 
Mills. Thoroughly familiar with the 
woolen business the Scotchman soon 
built up a prosperous industry. 


Same Selling Agents 


The selling agents were the Allen 
Lane Co., with offices in Boston and 
New York. It is interesting to note 
that after half a century they are still 
serving in this capacity. The Georges 
River Mills have had a habit of re- 
taining all old friends and customers 
‘long with the new. 

Thomas Walker took his four sons, 
‘ames, Thomas Walker, Jr., George and 
Robert into the business with him, to 
earn it from raw material to finished 
roduct. In a few years the two oldest 

ys, James and Thomas, Jr., left War- 

n and located elsewhere—James in 
ladison, Me., while Thomas went to 


Goff’s Falls, N. H., where each served 
in woolen mills as superintendents. 


Continued by His Sons 


Thomas Walker, Sr., died in 1898, 
and his son George W. was appointed 
to succeed him, with his brother Rob- 
ert as assistant. And they have carried 
on, displaying all the ability, energy and 








business when he was 11 years old 
and can look back to 55 years of service 
in the textile industry. Superintendent 
Walker served his state in the Maine 
Legislature as senator in 1925. He is 
a 32d degree Mason and a member ot 
the Knights of Pythias. When the late 
Thomas Walker, Sr., the father, and his 
wife first came to Warren they joined 
the Congregational Church. Next year 
George W. Walker, his son, rounds out 
half a century as a member of the same 
church. 

As a climax to this survey of the 
human side of a successful Maine woolen 
mill, the writer appends the “P.S.” in a 
recent letter from Mr. Walker: 

“IT have passed in my resignation to 
the directors of the Georges River Mills. 
After 55 years of constant service [ 


: 


Georges River Mills on Left and Their Water Power 


foresight inherited from their father. 
They, with Lee Walker and Nathaniel 
Eastman constitute the present office 
force. Mr. Eastman has served as 
bookkeeper for more than 40 years. 
Since 1878 the office force of the 
Georges River Mills has consisted en- 
tirely of members of the Walker family. 

At the last annual meeting the fol- 
owing officers were chosen: President, 
Thomas Walker, Jr.; directors, Thomas 
Walker, Jr., George W. Walker, B. 
Preston Clark, Benjamin C. Lane, Ross 
Parker and Herbert E. Brooke; treas- 
urer, Herbert E. Brooke; clerk, George 
W. Walker; clerk assistant, Benjamin 
C. Lane. 

At the Golden Jubilee, Thomas Walk- 
er, Jr., was the first guest speaker. He 
pictured the Walker family in its travels 
across the sea from the little Scottish 
town and up to the time it settled in 
Warren. He was then only nine and 
his brother George only four. 

Thomas Walker, Jr., has spent the 
last 43 years in New Hampshire. He is 
president of the Devonshire Mill at 
Goff’s Falls, as well as president of the 
Georges River Mills. He has given 63 
years of continuous service to the woolen 
industry. 

The Georges River Mills are essen 
tially a home industry. They employ no 
foreign labor and while the normal 
force numbers only a few more than 
100 operatives, the weekly payroll totals 
about $2,600. 

George W. Walker entered the woolen 
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feel the necessity of a much needed rest. 
No plans for the future.” 





Rayon Tussahs 


Fabrics of All Rayon or with Silk 
Warp or Filling 


By Raffaele Sansone 


The success encountered when imi- 
tating certain natural-silk fabrics with 
artificial fibers, and the custom of 
many buyers to purchase these without 
hesitation regarding resistance to wear 
and tear, especially after the excellent 
results given in many instances, have 
encouraged the production of a series 
of rayon tussahs of interest to the man- 
ufacturer, as they are not of very com- 
plicated construction, and do not re- 


quire special complications on the 
looms. 


Various Combinations 


In carrying out this imitation, it has 
been possible to vary the tussahs pro- 
duced by using warps and fillings of 
equal thickness, warps that are thicker 
than the fillings, fillings that are 
thicker than the warps, silk warps 
and rayon fillings, and rayon warps 
and silk fillings. With some articles 
all threads are highly lustrous while 
with others dull warps and_ shiny 
fillings are used. With some the warps 
and fillings are untwisted: while with 
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the 
the 


others the warps are twisted and 
fillings untwisted. With 
warps are two-ply, etc. 

With the majority of tussahs 
warps always possess a certain twist for 
strengthening the article. Some weav- 
ers, however, in order to obtain brighter 
articles, use silk warps having prac- 
tically no twist and consisting of a 
single thread composed of straight fila 
ments stuck together by their sericin. 
In this way a specially transparent ef- 
fect is possible, greatly appreciated for 
the production of special articles of 
ladies’ and girls’ clothing. 

When the tussahs are entirely of 
rayon, the weaver makes generally 
every effort to render them of good 
strength, and through the excellence of 
the yarns at present manufactured on a 
very large scale, many of the articles 


some 


the 
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Rayon Tussah Fabric 


he produces are purchased without hesi- 
tation in preference to the correspond- 
ing much dearer silk fabrics. 


An Example 


A fabric that has found a certain fa- 
vor for the preparation of women’s 
articles of clothing for the spring and 
summer shown in the ac- 
companying photograph. This has a 
slightly shiny ground, lined down the 
length, and furnished with dots of high 
luster. The dots appear brighter when 
observed across the filling than down 
the length of the cloth. The tussah 
under examination has a practically un- 
twisted rayon filling and a hard-twisted 
rayon warp. 


seasons 1S 


The fabric contains a 3-in. selvage 


at each side and has a total width of 
31 in. There are 75 ends and 90 picks 
per inch. The warp threads have a 
count of 85 denier and a twist of 33 
per inch, while the filling threads have 
a count of 125 denier but contain prac- 


tically no twist whatever. 
Industrial Rayon Corp., Covington, 
Va., has been granted a charter under 


the Virginia laws, by the State Corpo- 
ration Commission. Hiram S. Rivits, 
of Cleveland, is listed as president of the 
conipany. 
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Chicago Yarn Men Entertain 





Hosiery and Underwear Makers 
Guests at Nippersink Lodge 


HE popularity of the Chicago Yarn 

Men’s Circle golf tournament was 
once more attested when more than 60 
hosiery and underwear manufacturers of 
the Middle West gathered on Thursday, 
June 20, for the eighth annual “turf 
laceration” contest. 

As a special treat for their eighth 
tournament the yarn men secured beauti- 
ful Nippersink Lodge at Genoa City, 
Wis., for the occasion. The guests were 
invited to some up the night before for 
a good “get-together” and to play a 
practice round in the morning before 
the tournament. Many of them availed 
themselves of this hospitality, and a 
jolly time was had by all. Pictures of the 
contestants appear on the opposite page. 

The tournament play consisted of 
18 holes, starting immediately after 
luncheon at the Lodge. The Nipper- 
sink course is a popular rendezvous for 
devotees of the Scottish pastime from 
Chicago and environs, and it was in fine 


shape. For once the gods smiled upon 
the yarn men and perfect golfing 


weather was enjoyed throughout the 
whole day—clear, bright and not too 
hot. We understand that when the 
cards were matched some of the yarn 
men did not feel that the gods had 
smiled on them as favorably as the fine 
weather indicated. 


Knitters Capture Trophy 


R. B. Gregg of Rollins Hosiery Mills 
carried off first honors entitling him to 
possession of the handsome Chicago 
Yarn Men’s Trophy until next year’s 
tournament. He also received a solid 
silver pitcher as a permanent trophy. 
His picture is first in the foursome 
at upper left corner of next page. 
Some good scores were turned in. C. E. 
Ovenshire turned in an eagle and his 
Minneapolis team-mate, F. M. Stowell, 
turned in a couple of birdies. There 
was evidently considerable mortality on 
the ditch-trapped fifteenth hole as heart- 
felt cries of “sunk in a ditch” were 
waited on the breeze from that direction 
ever and anon. 

The yarn men introduced an innova- 
tion, voting themselves ineligible for 
prizes this year. Instead they ran the 
Yarn Men’s Cash Sweepstakes which 
was won by C. Walter Seidel with a net 
72, with Arthur Emerson taking second 
money with a net 77, and Jim Holt third 
with a net 78. 


Presentation of Prizes 


Jim Holt, president of the Chicago 
Yarn Men’s Circle, shone as toastmaster 
at the annual dinner and presented the 
prizes, as in past tournaments. 

R. J. Richtsteig of the Paris Garter 
Co. surprised the whole crowd by pre- 
senting everyone present with a pair of 
gold buckled Paris golf garters in the 
interest of “sox appeal.” George F. 
Dickson of the Minneapolis Knitting 
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Works 
singing. 

Among those who attended but did 
not play were Geo. E. Rutledge, John J. 
Kronenberg and G. White of Vassar 
Swiss Underwear Co.; E. A. Clements, 
Globe Knitting Works; E. C. Mangold, 
Sanitary Knitting Works; Walter C. 
Powell, Amazon Knitting Co.; W. 
Mewse, Allen A Co.; A. Lindenberg 
of Oscar Heineman Corp., and J. Black- 
wood Cameron. 

The ex-cup winners of former occa- 
sions were gathered together at the “has 
been” table. They were Louis Heil- 
bronner of the Holeproof Hosiery Co., 
winner of the first tournament; C. 
Walter Seidel of the Oscar Heineman 
Corp., winner of the second; J. P. 
Doyle, Contour Hosiery Co., third; 
George F. Dickson, Minneapolis Knit- 
ting Works, fourth; C. E. Ovenshire, 
Minneapolis Knitting Works, fifth; C. 
E. Peffer, Cannon Mills, sixth, and O. J. 
Caron, French Worsted Co., seventh. 

The prize winners for the current 
session follow: 

1. Yarn Men’s Tropy and Silver pitcher, 

R. B. Gregg, Rollins Hosiery Mills. 


2. Cocktail set, C. E. Ovenshire, Minne- 
apolis Knitting Works. 


was on hand and _ lead 


the 


3. Pen and pencil set, W. L. Thompson, 
Real Silk Hosiery Co. 
4. Wrist watch, A. J. Doyle, Contour 


Hosiery Co. 
5. Silver ice bucket, R. B. King, Hampton 
Company. 
6. Silver candle sticks, L. G. Zuckerman, 
Vassar Swiss Underwear Co. 
. Electric clock, R. A. Smith, 
Brothers. 
8. Pewter set, M. C. 
‘WORLD. 
9. Water set, C. 
Thatcher Co. 
10. er golf bag, F. W. Boyd, Nyanza 
Mills. 
11. Military brushes and comb, D. F. 
Byrnes, Bradley Knitting Co. 
12. Silver cigarette lighter, Geo. F. Dick- 
son, Minneapolis Knitting Works. 
13. Bill fold, E. Frawley, Phoenix 
Hosiery Co. 
14. Handkerchief case, C. J. 
National Knitting Co. 
5. Silver flash, A. J. Rodgers, Allen A Co. 
6. Game set, A. J. Palica, Allen A Co. 
7. Highball glasses, F. M. Stowell, Mun- 
singwear Corp. 
8. Cocktail shaker and glasses, J. M. 
Grant, Chester Knitting Co. 
19. Siver cigarette case, R. J. Frost, Allen 
A Co. 
20. Tie case, G. H. Curtis (Honorary Mem- 
ber, Chicago Yarn Men’s Circle). 
21. Consolation Prize, Walter J. Rubens, 
Rubens & Marble. 


Wilson 


MacKenzie, TEXTILE 


Smith, Standard-Coosa- 


Beamsley, 


The yarn men’s reputation as won- 
derful hosts continues to grow with each 
tournament and those knitters who are 
able to attend the tournaments vote 
themselves lucky. The Chicago Yarn 
Men’s Circle includes O. J. Caron, 
French Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I.; 
A. H. Emerson, John F. Street & Co., 
Providence, R. I.; Oscar Heineman 
Corp., Chicago; M. A. Henderson. 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. A. Holt, Aberfoyle 
Mig. Co., Philadelphia; Geo. T. Hutch- 
inson, Harding, Tilton Co., Boston: 
F. W. Kingsley, Hampton Co., East- 
hampton, Mass.; C. F. Peffer, Cannon 
Mills, Philadelphia; W. R. Rietheimer, 
Wm. Whitman Co., Boston. 








Contestants for Chicago Yarn Men’s Golf Trophy 





R. B. Gregg, Rollins Hosiery Mills; R. B. King, Hampton Co.; F. W. Boyd, Nyanza Mills; J. H. Zens, Milwaukee Hosiery 
Fr. H. Negley, Wilson Bros.; D. F. Byrnes, Bradley Knitting Co. Co.; S. R. Keare, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co.; Geo. H. Curtis. 





be ws 


M. A. Henderson, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.; Henry Pollak, J. A. Holt, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co.; John M. Grant, Chester Ktg. 
Phoenix Hosiery Co.; J. P. Doyle, Contour Hosiery Co.; W. L. Mills; R. J. Frost, Allen A Co.; Ralph Hinchliff, Burson 
Thompson, Real Silk Hosiery Co. Ktg. Co. 





t 
. ; * 
‘.. , 3 Aram: > 1 Bawt Le 


R. A. Smith, Wilson Bros.; O. J. Caron, French Worsted Co.; J. J. Klumpp, Cannon Mills; J. F. Kitzrow, Allen A Co.; Cc. F. 
F. M. Stowell, Munsingwear Corp.; Geo. F. Dickson, Minne- Peffer, Cannon Mills; C. E. Ovenshire, Minneapolis Knitting 
apolis Knitting Works. Works; A. J. Palica, Allen A Co. 





\. J. Rodgers, Allen A Co.; J. Fred. Johnson, Allen A Co.; M. C. Mackenzie, TEXTILE WORLD; A. Field, Allen A Co.; 


Paes Zuckerman, Vassar Swiss Underwear Co.; Wm. R. Rie- k, J. Richtsteig, Paris Garter Co.; RK. J. Mathewson, Standard- 
theimer, William Whitman Co. Inc. Coosa-Thatcher Co. 





a 


Leo Wotan, Oscar Heineman Corp.; A. H. Emerson, John F. 8. F. Green, Allen A Co.; A. J. Doyle, Contour Hosiery Co.; 
Street & Co.; T. J. Floden, Nelson Knitting Co.; Ralph Hell- 0. G. Starke, Holeproof Hosiery Co.; C. Walter Seidel, Oscar 
bronner, Luxite Textiles Inc. Heineman Corp. 





tA 


te 


0. F. Thomas, Pennsylvania Railroad; C. Smith, Standard- F. C. Larimer, Allen A Co.; W. T. 
(oosa-Thatcher Co.; H. S. Rubens, Rubens & Marble; R. N. Corp.; W. I. Holt, U. S. Testing Co.; 
Kimball, Jr., Allen A Co. & Marble. 


Cole, Oscar Heineman 
Walter J. Rubens, Rubens 








_Yorman Breslauer, Blue Star Knitting Co.; J. M. Baskin, E. J. Frawley, Phoenix Hosiery Co.; D. K. Newell, Allen A Co.; 
Daily News-Record”; P. F. Breslauer, Blue Star Knitting Co. Geo. T. Hutchinson, Harding-Tilton Co.; C. J. Beamsley, Na- 


tional Knitting Co. 
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is 


“Ti the manufacturer gives 
his word of honor that 
the colors are fast, should any 
gentlemanly buyer doubt him? 
Anyway, 


nine out of ten 


Everybody gets more for Geis: money in 


women don’t wash goods prop- 
erly and the other one uses a 
laundry. What's a complaint 
now and then? If it comes toa 
showdown, the adjustments we 
can't talk the customer out of 
we can throw back on the man- 
ufacturer. Testing is the manu- 
facturer’s job anyhow. ‘i 


However, when the consumer 
tries out the goods on her wash- 
ing machine, she issues no re- 
ports—so nobody's the wiser. 











Not being wiser, retailers and 
manufacturers go on making 
and trying to sell her some- 
thing for what it isn’t. When 
business slows down, goods are 
marked down. But women seem 
to want something more than 
just low prices. After all, there's 
no substitute for honest value. 


Stores that put it up to the 
laboratory instead of the con- 
sumer to determine color fast- 
ness know that— 


FAST-DYED FABRICS 


EB. i. oy 
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Pioneer American Vat Dye Manufacturers 
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Don't Be Afraid of 
THE MICROSCOPE! 


Handling the Microscope 


with Efficiency 


and Understanding 


By Edward R. Schwarz, S.B.,A.T.1. 


cal aberration,” ‘chromatic aberra- 

tion,” “numerical aperture,” etc., 
the reader is referred to any standard 
text on microscopy. It is necessary, 
however, for the understanding of what 
follows, to have at least a speaking ac- 
quaintance with these terms. Hence, 
they will be briefly described in their 


application to the better use of the 
microscope. 


NOR detailed discussion of “spheri- 


Spherical Aberration 


It has been assumed that the rays of 
light forming the image of an object 
cross at a point. This is not strictly 
true, and is only approximated when the 
correction for spherical aberration is 
good. Light is considered to be a wave 
motion, and, when rays cross, a certain 
amount of interference or “jostling” 
takes place. Therefore, what should, 
theoretically, be a point is spread out 
into a measureable disk, surrounded by 
concentric rings—alternately light and 
dark—which diminish so rapidly in visi- 
bility and width that only one or two of 
them can be seen by the most critical 
test, when the correction of the lenses is 
good. Imperfect correction results in a 
broadening of these rings, so that light 
which should go to the central disk 
(which remains the same size) is lost 
to the surrounding concentric bands. 
!he only portion of this diffraction pat- 
fern, so-called, which contributes to the 
image is the central disk. Thus the 
light from the rings tends to haze or 
blur the nearby disks from other points 
in the object. Contrast is therefore 
lost; and since “definition” is only a 
Inatter of contrast, the definition is poor. 





Chromatic Aberration 


it is quite well known that light rays 
i different colors differ in wave length. 
the correction for chromatic aberra- 

is not good, the concentric rings 


\rticle I, “An Outline of the Possibili- 
of the Microscope in the Textile Indus- 
appeared April 27, 1929, p. 31. Article 
ll. “Types of Microscope Applicable to 
‘tile Industry,” appeared May 18, 1929, 
The first part of Article ITI appeared 

J 22, 1929, page 40. 








Article ILI* 


Concluded 





And don’t be afraid of a little theory and a sprinkling of 
mathematics. The user of the microscope should have at least a 


speaking acquaintance with certain technical terms involved in 


the science of microscopy. 
accompanying installment. 


not be seriously impaired. 


Several of these are defined in the 
The reader not trained in higher 
mathematics can pass over the derivation of formulas lightly and 
will find that his ability to operate and utilize the instrument will 


Later articles will discuss methods of illumination, accessories, 
micrometry, mounting specimens for examination, rapid section- 


will occur at different points along the 
axis—depending upon the color (see 
Fig. 6). Other corrections, as for the 
chromatic variation of spherical aberra- 
tion (see Spitta, ‘“ Microscopy”), affect 
the intensity of light in the central disk. 
The general effects of the corrections in 
different types of lens combinations are 
shown in Fig. 6. 

The ability of the microscope to pick 
out fine detail is of a great deal more 
importance than either magnification or 
definition. This fact is often lost sight 
of by the microscopist, who gets much 
more of a thrill by examining a speci- 
men at 10,000 diameters with inferior 
resolution and much lack of detail, than 
by looking at the same specimen at 500 
diameters, but with the maximum of de- 
tail resolved. The textile investigator 
should not be nearly so much interested 
in how big he can make his fibers ap- 
pear as in how much of the actual struc- 
ture he can render clearly visible. This 
subject will be treated of again in more 


Spherical Aberration 








ing, precision sectioning, staining, photomicrography of textiles, 
polarized light, analysis of fabrics and yarns, etc. 


detail when the subject of photo- 
micrography is discussed, and is in- 
cluded here because of the need for 
emphasizing it. 

To give a homely illustration, suppose 
a piece of printed fabric is held at such 
a distance from the eye that the pattern 
is lost in a blur of color. A slight mag- 
nification will allow the pattern to be 
seen distinctly. Now, if the fabric were 
to be magnified, say 2,000 times—sup- 
posing that the definition remained good 
enough so that the pattern were still 
distinct—it would appear much larger. 
It would be so much larger that the 
yarns of which it was composed ought 
to be several inches in diameter, but 
they could not be distinguished from 
each other or from the spaces between 
them unless the resolving power of 
the lens system was increased. This 
would require a new construction or 
more complex design. 

A true interpretation of the nature of 
the fabric structure is not obtained in 


Chromatic Aberration 
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Fig. 6. Showing How Light Rays of Different Colors Converge at Different Points 
Along the Axis of a Lens, a Phenomenon Known as “Chromatic Aberration.” 
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OR “SPOTTING OUT” 








and cleaning knitting 








machines, needles, 
bars, etc.,-°°+° USE 


PBB BPP PPP PPP PPP PPO 


the non-inflammable 


PPB BPP PPP PPP PPP PP 
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TRI-CHLOR-ETHY LENE 


wore rrr er 


“he 





EXTILE mills can’t “keep house” without efficient Solvents. So 
R & H has developed Solvents which clean quickly and 
thoroughly. 


Trichlorethylene is especially recommended and used by a number 
of progressive mills. Its non-inflammability makes it safe. Its sol- 
vent power makes it quick acting. 


Full fashioned hosiery mills use R & H Trichlorethylene to clean 
the needles and bars of hosiery machines. Every bit of grease and 
dirt can be removed rapidly, thereby giving complete protection to 
hosiery in work. The remarkable effectiveness of ‘Trichlorethylene 
as a cleaning agent is used to advantage in “Spotting out.” Through 
its use much yardage can be salvaged, as spots, soap marks, grease 
and other stains are readily removable. And there is no danger of 
damaging fabrics or colors. 


Try out R & H Trichlorethylene in your 


mill. Samples gladly forwarded upon request. 
Some of the other R & H Solvents are: SA o 


Chloroform, technical Tetrachlorethane 
Carbontetrachloride Solvent 260 CHEMICALS 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


ROESSLER 6HASSLACHER CHEMICALC. 
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10 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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the first case despite the high magni- 
fication. A much more accurate idea 
of the fabric would be obtained at a very 
much lower magnification, but with a 
combination of lenses of high resolving 
power. In this latter case, the fiber 
structure of the yarns would be visible, 
and in many instances even enough de- 
tail to enable a positive identification of 
the fiber to be made. 


Numerical Aperture 


A quantity known as the “numerical 
aperture’ is the measure of the resolv- 
ing power of an objective. Theoreti- 
cally the numerical aperture—written 
“N.A.”—is expressed by the equation 
N.A. = n sine a, where n is the lowest 
index of refraction between the object 
and the objective and a is the angle be- 





Fig. 7. 


Showing Angle Used in Computing 
Numerical Aperture 


tween the extreme ray of the axial 
bundle and the axis (Fig. 7). 

Where the objective is “dry,” n = 
1.0, since the index of refraction for 
air is substantially that. It is not prac- 
tical to make a more than 60°, so that 
N.A. would equal approximately 0.86. 
If the objective were of the oil-im- 
mersion type, the N.A. would equal 
1.52 & 0.86 or 1.30 (where the index of 
refraction of immersion oil is 1.52 and 
is the lowest index between the objec- 
tive and specimen). This statement 
should be qualified somewhat, since it is 
only true if the substage condenser has 
at least the same numerical aperture and 
is in immersion contact with the slide 
using the same immersion oil. 

The central disk formed by the dif- 
fraction of the light passing through the 
microscope has been discussed briefly in 
connection with definition. The size of 
the disk has a decided bearing on the 
resolution. If the centers of two disks 
representing the images cf two distinct 
points lie so close together that they 
verlap to a considerable extent, they 
vill not appear separated, but will seem 
© fuse and appear as one large spot 

Fig. 8). It is usually assumed that if 
the disks overlap so that the center of 
ne lies just on the circumference of the 
ther, they will just begin to appear as 
eparate spots. The factors affecting 


ne size of the disk are the wave-length 
t the light employed as an illuminant, 
nd the N.A. of the objective. 


The size 





Fig. 8. Fusing Together of Two Central 
Diffraction Disks 


of the disk remains constant whatever 
the correction of the lenses which de- 
termine the definition. Thus the resolu- 
tion does not depend upon the definition. 

Briefly it can be stated that the cone 
of light proceding from the specimen 
toward the objective is spread out by 
diffraction so that it is larger and of 
less uniform distribution than it would 
be otherwise. Each part of the cone 
carries the possibility of showing some 
portion of the specimen, and a complete 
image will not be formed unless all of 
the enlarged cone is admitted to the ob- 
jective and transmitted by it. Obvi- 
ously the numerical aperture of the ob- 
jective is of importance here (see 


Fig. 7). 
Effect of Wave Length 


It is also true that the spreading or 
diffraction is less for light or short 
wave-length (green and blue) than for 
light of longer wave-length (yellow and 
red). The wave-length of light is 
changed when entering a denser medium. 
Thus if high index media form an un- 
broken chain between condenser and 
objective, as is the case with an oil- 
immersion system, the fanning of the 
light before entering the objective will 
be minimized. It is also evident why 
short-wave-length light—as green, blue, 
or ultra-violet—gives increased resolv- 
ing power. It can be demonstrated that 
the diameter D of the disk at a magni- 
fication m with an objective of N.A., 
and light of . waves per inch is 

D = mn 
LX N.A. 
or 
m=LX<N.A. X D 
while if a condenser is used, 
m= 2LX%N.A. X D 








It is ordinarily agreed that D should not 
exceed 1/100th cf an inch; and, with 
this restriction, we have the limiting 
magnifications of Table IT. 

[Inspection of the table will show that 
it can be stated as a general rule that 
if a condenser is properly used, the 
magnification should never exceed 1,000 
times the N.A. of the objective em- 
ployed. Thus with a 18 mm. oil- 
immersion objective the magnification 
should not exceed 1,200 diameters. The 
objective alone magnifies 95x, and there 
fore the highest powered ocular which 
should be used with it is 12.5x. The 
20x ocular can satisfactorily be used 


only with the objectives of lower N.A. 
If a condenser is not employed, the 
limit of magnification is halved, and the 
ocular cannot 


20x used with 


be 


then 





Fig. 9. Unsuitable Fig. 10. Correct 
Adjustment of Adjustment of 
Microscope Microscope 


satisfacticn with any of the objectives 
listed, save possibly the 48 mm. 


Depth of Focus 


Depth of focus depends upon both the 
N.A. and the magnification and de- 
creases as these quantities increase. 
An objective which shows greater depth 
of focus than another of the same N.A. 
is not so well corrected. Another way 
of stating the matter is that the increase 
in depth of focus is only apparent, and 
in reality is rather an increase in the 
indefiniteness of focus. 

This does not mean that depth of 

(Continued on page 85) 





TABLE II 


Limits of Magnification 


(Illuminant: White light of 47,500 waves per in.) 








Approx. Approx. 
Equiv. Working Nominal ia: 

Focal Length Distance Magnification of Numerical Limit of 
mm. mm. Objective Alone Aperture Magnification 
48 40 Zz 0.08 75 
40 28 2.8 0.08 75 
32 15 4 0.10 95 
16 5 10 0.25 240 

8 1.5 21 0.50 475 
4 0.68 45 0.85 800 
3 0.26 60 0.85 800 
*4 0.64 44 1.00 950 
**4 8 0.13 95 1.25 1200 
Fe, -S 0.13 100 1.30 1250 
*Water immersion. 
** Oil immersion (achromat). 
*** Oil immersion (fluorite). 
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For awnings 





and other materials 
exposed to sunlight and rain 


[ } the exceptionally fast 
INDANTHREN COLORS 


should be used exclusively 


na DYESTUFF PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 
230 Fifth Avenue CORPORATION CHARLOTTE 


: CHICAGO 
Sole Distributors in the U.S. A. SAN FRANCISCO 


of the dyestuffs manufactured by 


1. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT GENERAL ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
Frankfurt a. M., Hoechst a. M. and by formerly Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation 
Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 
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Gilling Is Not Clearly Understood 
by Many Worsted Men 


The accompanying article is based upon an inquiry con- 
cerning slubs which was recently received by our Questions 


HE following inquiry was _ re- 
cently sent to our Questions and 
Answers Department: 

“We have experienced quite a lot of 
trouble with drawing slubs made from 
a blend as shown by enclosed sample. 
hese are so numerous that the yarn in- 
spection in the spooling takes three times 
longer than normal. We think that the 
trouble is in one of the tops or in a 
combination of the tops. We = surmise 
this because other blends of tops which 
we have run through the same set imme- 
diately before and after have been free 
irom this trouble. We have also run 
this blend through other sets and had the 
same trouble. The drawing is the open 
system, 9 operations, with no draft ex- 
ceeding 53. We put 243% olive oil on 
this stock. 

“The slubs in some instances look like 
rubber waste, etc., but such is not the 
case as we have run several small test 
lots through and taken great care that 
the fallers, carriers, and rubbers were 
perfectly clean. A singular thing about 
it is that in the test lots we have run 
through we have in turn left out each 
individual top, and yet the slubs were 
as numerous as ever, excepting in one 
case where the top we put in was a much 
finer and better top than the one we 
took out. However, in this case the dif- 
ference in the prices of the tops makes 
the change prohibitive. This is the only 
change in this case which gave any better 
results. 

You will notice in the samples that there 
is a very short dry-combed top. We 
tried gilling and oiling this one separately 
before blending, but with no better re- 
sults. This is the top that we suspect, and 
on leaving this one out and using the 
finer top in its place we did get, as I 
have already stated, better results. How- 
ever, if we left this top out and used the 
same percentage of one of the other tops 
of the original blend, we again ran into 
trouble. I would be very much interested 
to have your comments on this rather per- 


plexing problem. (6772) 
Slubs Composed of Short Fibers 


This is an important question. We 
have examined carefully the slubs in 
the samples of roving and yarn sub- 
mitted and agree that they are not 
caused by rubber waste or waste from 
any other source. We do call attention 
to one fact; that is, in almost every case 
the slubs were composed of very short 


and Answers Department. 


The reply is much more than the 


inquiry called for, but it is designed to help, besides the in- 
quirer, many others who are experiencing difficulty in gilling 


worsted sliver. 


The process is not as simple as it appears to 


many, and careful attention must always be given to certain 


important details. 


fibers which were identical in shade 
with two of the sample top slivers 
submitted: No. 89 and No. 56. Exami- 


nation of the slubs suggested two pos- 
sible causes of the trouble: 


(A) Tops containing too much short 
fiber 








C—) 
Cc) 
Cetin) 
Com 





Make width 
equal to setover | 


Reccecd: Secmmeed 


Sliver Guide for 
Gill Boxes : 


(B) Detective gilling 
(1) Overdrafting 
(2) Uncontrolled 
great 


distance too 


Analysis of the tops submitted proved 
very interesting. Before stating the 
results of the analysis we confirm your 
suspicions that No. 89 and No. 56 are 
not suitable tops for you to process with 
your present gill boxes. It is our opinion 
that No. 56 is a very poor top, even for 
the French system, and should not be 





TABLE 1 
Maximum Minimum Mean 
Fiber Fiber Fiber 

Top Length Length Length 
No. Inches Inches Inches Remarks 
37 5 13 23 Freak fibers, six inches 
43 5 3 23 
36 4} 3 23 
28 5 i 23 
56 4° $ 1% 
89 5 3 2 Few coarse fibers seven inches long 
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used in any blend of tops to be processed 
in open drawing. 

The top-analysis results are as shown 
in Table 1. 

We would comment on the various 
tops as follows: 


No. 37. Fair top. Staple short for 
gs quality. 
No. 43. A blended top. Not a 


straight 3s, some half blood init. Staple 
not quite as regular as No. 37 but has 
better spinning qualities. Few kemps. 


No. 36. Very good fine top. Ex- 
cellent spinning qualities. 

No. 28. Fair staple. Inferior to 
No. 36. 

No. 56. Inferior staple, excessive 


shorts, poor color. Evidently a French- 
combed top containing a high percentage 
of clothing wool. Only suitable for 
French system. 

No. 89. Poor staple. 
than No. 56. 
as No. 56. 


A little better 

Quality not quite as fine 
Dangerous to use on or- 
dinary gill boxes unless intelligently 
blended. Twenty-five per cent of this 
would be excessive. 


Two Unsuitable Tops 


This analysis at once revealed two 
tops which would cause excessive slubs 
if processed on ordinary gill boxes 
with open drawing. We were further 
interested and divided the “draws” of 
No. 56 and No. 89 into groups of 
fibers, weighing carefully each group 
to ascertain the actual percentage by 
weight of the various lengths grouped 
together. 

No. 56 
All fibers up to one inch. . 25.33% 
All fibers one to two inches 32.0% 
All fibers two to three 

inches 34.66% 
All fibers over three inches. 8.01% 


No. 89 


8.7% 
28.26% 


43.48% 
19.56% 


The above clearly shows that for 
staple, No. 89 is better than No. 56. 
It requires an enormous number of 
short fibers to make or equal 25.33% 
of a blend. We strongly advise the dis- 
posal of No. 56 top to some French 
spinner. No. 89 could be processed 
using say 20% to 25% in blend if the 
gill boxes are adapted to handle this 
short staple. This explains what caused 
the slubs as far as the tops are con- 
cerned, but by your tests you had dis- 

(Continued on page 87) 
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GLAUBER’S SALT 


A “Heavy Chemical” indeed, and made and used in great 





quantities—but as carefully prepared, in the matter of purity 
and uniformity, as the most costly General Chemical Company 
product. For this reason, Glauber’s Salt in the containers bear- 
ing the Shield of Standard Purity is preferred by those who 
measure values by results—and who like to have a feeling of 
confidence in the chemical products they buy. 





GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 


CABLE ADDRESS LYCURGUS, N.Y. 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND PROVIDENCE ST.LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 

“HE NICHOLS CHEMICAL Co., LTD., MONTREAL 

















General Chemical Company’s 
Other Principal Products Include: 


Sulphuric Acid Disodium Phosphate 


et be ge Oleum, Mixed 
id, Battery Acid 


Sodium Sulphide 
(Chip Patented) 


Trisodium Phosphate 
Tetrachloride of Tin 


(Anhydrous) 


Aluminum Sulphate Baker & Adamson 


Acetic Acid Quality 
Commercial, Redistilled 
Pure and Glacial Reagents and C. P. Acids 


N SAWN 


os 


fen t® 
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Conservative Trends Seen in Styles 





Silks and Cottons Flatter Woolens by 
Copying Wool Effects, Says Mr. Peirce 


ULE to the sponsoring of 

patterned woolens and 

worsteds by French dress- 
makers, American designers and 
printers of silks are making 
adaptations from a similar source 
in the assembling of fall and 
winter 1929 collections. Tweeds 
still in the lime light of fashion 
are one source of inspiration 


since the Scotch are adept in the 3. 


assembling of yarns beautifully 
tinted or dyed in fast colors. 


Neat mannish effects in fine 
English woolen and in wor- 


sted suitings are another source 
of inspiration to producers 
of woven sport silks and to some 
extent re-appear in one way or another 
in printed form as a decoration for 
silks in weights adapted for the build- 
ing up of the now popular jacket suits, 
as well as dresses. 

Similarly manufacturers of silk and 
wool constructions and to some extent 
producers of synthetics are laying 
woolens and worsteds under contribu- 
tion for patterns and colors, and mar- 
keting the resulting new lines on the 
ground that they are both light in 
weight and have the combined prestige 
long associated with silken fabrics. 


Third Velvet Season 


In the market for pile weaves manu- 
facturers are entering in the third 
season of a vogue for velvets. With 
each season expansion has come in the 
variety of offerings. Thus to chiffon 
velvets and transparents, especially the 
latter, there have been added panne vel- 
vets, printed velvets and woven colored 
plaids. Printed velvets are regarded as 
novelties and not volume sellers, and 
the same applies to velvets of woven 
colors. 

There is now little room for doubt 
that velvets will be accorded wide ac- 
ceptance since the primary markets 
both here and in France are well sup- 
plied with advance orders, and senti- 
ment favors them for reorders when 
the fall season opens in September with 





This instalment of the Analyst has been prepared especially 
for TEXTILE WORLD by Eugene Franklin Peirce, Color and 
Fabrice Editor of the Dry Goods Economist. 
the Analyst appears in the form of a style forecast of fabrics. 


SUMMARY—STYLE 


1. Silks, cottons and rayons tend to fall 
into line so far as pattern and appearance 
are concerned, with woolen and worsted dress 
goods. 

2. Dark colors pushed for fall particularly 
as a reaction to brilliant shades in use ihis 
summer. 


Makers the 


realize further 


Men’s 


wear continue to. stress 


retailers. Commercial art in attractive 
patterns and colors now finds fitting 
expression in printed velvets and satins. 

Noting an indicated vogue of panne 
velvets, a manufacturer has developed 
a panne satin which is offered as a sub- 
stitute for panne velvet since the price 
is less. Noting a similar move on the 
part of a French manufacturer of 
novelty fabrics an observing American 
distributor of novelty fabrics is print- 
ing panne satins in rather large space 
patterns exploiting florals in many 
beautiful colors artistically applied to 
light and to dark grounds. 

Costumers see in printed panne 
satins an opportunity for building up 
luxurious costumes and wraps for opera 
wear. 

Costumers are now combining plain 
high lustered satins with printed ver- 
sions, thus intensifying the luxurious 
appearance of printed grounds. Not 
infrequently the printed decoration of 
both velvets and satins are reproduced 
in filmy chiffons, the former for luxu- 
rious wraps and the latter for a compan- 
ion garment in the form of a dress or 
a costume. 

An international view of the activi 
ties among producers and distributors 
of luxurious fabrics makes clear that 
organizations featuring novelties in 
silks report signal successes not dupli- 
cated elsewhere in undecorated fabrics. 
One American producer reports a 





value 
good style and are employing better talent 
in design department. 


4. 


conservative patterns for best style. 


small 


yearly profit of $1,000,000 but 
no such reports come from pro- 
ducers of plain silks however 
meritorious. Successful novel- 
ties pay a profit. Moires are one 
example. 

In the larger field of solids, 
crepes are still one of the cor- 
nerstones of the silk industry as 
evidenced from the presence ol 
satin crepes, flat crepes, and 
crepe-de-chine. All authorities 
are agreed that cantons are to 
be accorded wide acceptance 
since they are favorites in all 
avenues of distribution where 
volume sales are relied upon to 

a trading profit. 


of 


bring 
New Colors for Wool Goods 


Importers of wool and worsted fab- 
rics are having fair success with Ger- 
man plaids and with challis. The 
former are favored in shaded ombres 
of browns, blues, reds and greens, the 
big four new dark colors for ; the 
coming fall and winter seasons. Knit- 
ted fabrics for sports wear are highly 
regarded, since knitters keep in step 
with all changes from open lace weaves 
to the omnipresent tweeds. 

Artistic decoration is now the talis- 
man for profit with printers of cottons 
linens, synthetics and increasingly so 
with observant producers of woolen 
and worsted dress goods. Volume pro- 
ducers of cotton dress goods are search- 
ing Europe for the most talented and 
artistic designers, and buying freely of 
their creations. ; 

With progressives, improvement of 
construction is just as essential as im- 
provement in appearance since control 
of manufacture is directed with a view 
to duplicating as nearly as possible the 
touch, finish, patterning and colorings 
of woolen and worsted dress goods. 


Suedes to Lead Coatings 


° 
Tweeds, velours, suedes and broad- 
cloths comprise the four divisions of 
wool coatings for general wear by 





forecast of 
Once each quarter 
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All other weekly issues will continue to consist of analysis and 
conditions in 
hitherto, by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director of New York Uni- 
versity Business Research Bureau. 


the textile industry, prepared, as 
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Macys picks a winner 


in bathing costumes of 





CELANESE 


RADE MARK REG, U. 


ACY'S features bathing costumes of Celanese to 
M meet this season’s sun-tan fashion demands, as 
so many other prominent shops are doing. 

The unique qualities of Celanese Fabrics make them 
particularly suitable for beach and bathing apparel. 








nd 
















Celanese yarns, fabrics and 
articles are made of synthetic 
products manufactured ex- 
clusively by the Celanese 
Corporation of America, 180 


Madison Ave., N.Y. City. 


MACYS bythe Sea 


NOT A LITTLE SHOP, BUT A VERY BIG ONE, 
FOR THOSE WHO GO IN OR NEAR THE WATER 


“@,@/02 2 2 202 2,2 227 27227 27/2 


Fabrics 


Celanese Fabrics do not sag, shrink or stretch. Salt water 
or perspiration does not affect them in any way, and the 
colors are unusually fast. Suits of Celanese feel light in 
the water, and dry in almost no time. And the reasonable 
prices permit a volume business at a worthwhile profit. 





Down 
to the Sea 
In Celanese 





Celanese can do many things in a 
lustrous manner. But none of its ac- 
complishments is more exciting than 
the positive fondness it has for salt 
sea water. It will not shrink or stretch 
or lose its sheen. 

The red, white, and black tricot 
worn by the lady at the top will be 
just as red, white, and black after a 
Summer's swimming. In two pieces, 
$10.74. The decorative blue moire 
with bows (center) is cut on coutur- 
ier lines and includes a serviceable 
jersey, $14.74. The green and white 
moire with sun-tan back, is $22.74. 


MACY'S-BY THE-SEA 
Fourth Floor, West Building 


MACY’S 


34th STREET & BROADWAY 


This reproduction of a recent 
Macy's advertisement is 
typical of how smart shops 
throughout the country are 
featuring Celanese for sea 
and shore. 





att 
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women. Suedes, however, are making a 
gain for dressy wear since they are a 
favored background for long haired fur 
trimmings and appear in coats priced 
from $90.00 to $100.00 per garment. 
Manufacturers of woolen and worsted 
dress goods, who long since discarded 
old machinery for new, report progress 
in the production of light weight dress 
goods of about 4 oz. per yard. 

For day wear shades of dress goods 
for next fall and winter are only a 
few degrees removed from black, so 
insistent is fashion for a reaction from 
the brilliant colors now finding favor 
for summer. Nevertheless — bright 
colors are plentiful for evening wear 
of which water greens, turquoise, blues 
and nasturtium colors are familiar ex- 
amples. 


Spirit of Restraint in Men’s Wear 


Viewing the clothing industry in a 
large way a spirit of restraint is seen 
as prevading styling circles and the 
same conservatism is noted in accesso- 
ries, especially in neck wear. Leading 
distributors of cravatings in England 
where widely accepted patterns are 
launched, are centering interest on the 
most unobtrusive weaves seen in many 
seasons and a similar policy is noted 
with distributors in this country. 

Similarly “golf togs,’ once striking 
examples of highly ornamented patterns 
in both weave and color, are now 
presented in neat effects principally 
as a pleasing change from more asser- 
tive designs and color combinations. 

Noting this tendency, designers of 
fine woolens both here and abroad are 
adhering to unpronounced patternings 
broadly classed as neat effects and to 
sober colorings, since they meet with 
fair acceptance by distributors of men’s 
clothing. 

Nevertheless clothiers who seek the 
broadest possible scope of distribution 
make a side appeal for the trade of 
men and youths who see little to attract 
notice in simplicity and prefer more 
“pep” in their attire. Since they have 
an outlet for wide stripes and Glen 
plaids they have limited representation 
in all-the-year-round weights. 

Midway between the two foregoing 
types of clothiers stand the specialty 
shops. Such shops rely on overchecks, 
plaid constructions worked out by a 
reverse twist and in other ways. 

Shops catering for the trade of 
young men are meeting with fair suc- 
cess in presenting wine shades or wine 
casts. In a large way browns are 
favored by young men and to some ex- 
tent by “grown ups” who think it is 
to their advantage to be distinctive in 
their business attire. 

Many American business men who 
have risen into prominence and who 
have their clothes made abroad are now 
returning dressed in sack suits of ox- 
ford wool mixtures decorated with 
dark blue hair line stripes of silk. 
Such suits are made by both French 
and English custom tailors who special- 
ize in the quality of fabrics as well as 
quality of tailoring. 





North Carolina Meeting 
(Continued from page 42) 


would insure profitable business as long 
as the supply of cotton goods was out 
of line with the demand for those goods. 
Selling houses were said to have an im- 
portant informative function to perform, 
and they must have fundamental sup- 
port by the mills in avoidance of over- 
production, in order that the proper bal- 
ance between supply and demand will 
be obtained. Mr. Hines said that an 
increasing alertness on the part of 
selling houses to avoid selling at un- 
necessarily low prices was clearly mani- 
fested, but that mills should not be at 
all backward about complaining to their 
sales representatives if prices 
too low. 

Much difficulty would be avoided in 
arriving at satisfactory prices if the 
mills would agree upon a uniform basis 
of price, according to Mr. Glassford, 
who stated that even the customers had 
little regard for concerns who would 
sell their products below a profitable 
figure. 

C. Grant Isaacs, manager of the 
Charlotte office, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, expressed the in- 
terest and desire on the part of his 
organization to be of assistance to cot- 
ton manufacturers. He urged members 
of the association to request informa- 
tion from his offce at any time. 


were 


Program of Sports 


In the afternoon the members and 
visitors adjourned to the Charlotte 
Country Club, where an informal lunch- 
eon was followed by a varied program 
of sports, under the direction of a com- 
mittee composed of W. H. Willard, 
John L. Dabbs and S. B. Alexander, 
textile associates of Charlotte. Prizes 
were awarded to winners in the golf 
tournament, as follows: Members only, 
Ist low gross, to C. D. Welch, of 
Cramerton, N. C.; lst low net, to K. P. 
Lewis, of Durham, N. C.; Non-mem- 
bers and guests, Ist low gross, Dr. Guy 
King, of Chattanooga, Tenn., lst low 
net, to C. T. Brown. 

Mrs. Bernard Cone, of Greensboro, 
N. C., was awarded first prize in the 
ladies’ putting contest, while Mrs. 
W. H. Willard, of Charlotte, was run- 
ner-up. A. S. Reynolds, of Stevens 
Yarn Co., Charlotte, won the prize 
given to the non-golfer making the 
longest drive. The golf tournament 
was in charge of Paul Haddock, of 
Charlotte, while Harry Wylie con- 
ducted the putting contests and E. P. 
Coles handled the long driving contest 
for men who had never played golf. 

Prizes were awarded by W. H. Wil- 
lard, in behalf of the associated textile 
concerns of Charlotte, at the annual 
banquet enjoyed by almost 200 mem- 
bers, guests and families at the Hotel 
Charlotte, Friday evening. President 
Webb acted as toastmaster, while a 
splendid program of entertainment was 
furnished by several capable artists. 

Reports of committee chairmen and 
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the election of officers followed an ad- 
dress by W. A. Dearborn, of Boston, 
Mass., on the subject, “Economic Value 
ot Safety Under the New North Caro- 
lina Workmen’s Compensation Law,” 
delivered in the executive business ses- 
sion Saturday morning. Matters of 
local concern with regard to taxation 
were discussed in the report of Bern- 
ard M. Cone, Greensboro, N. C., chair- 
man of the committee on taxation, com- 
merce and labor. 


Style for Cottons 


Reviewing the subject of style trend 
to cottons, Mr. Sloan, of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, stated that whereas 
one year ago a few department stores 
in the East occasionally featured cot- 
ton goods on a style basis, today is 
found a nation-wide acceptance of the 
style importance of cottons. He ex- 
plained that while it is difficult to ascer- 
tain what is responsible for this en- 
couraging development, the fact remains 
that The Cotton-Textile Institute has 
devoted a great amount of time and 
money in advertising to keep cotton 
fabrics continually before the public. 
He called attention to the fact that more 
than 100,000,000 yards of cotton cloth 
have been finished in the first five 
months of the current year, and that 
30% more cotton fabrics have been 
printed during the first five months of 
the year than during a similar period 
last year. He explained how important 
department stores are sending in or 
calling at the office of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute for merchandising or ad- 
vertising advice to enable them to cap- 
italize the style trend to cottons in their 
piece goods and _ ready-to-wear de- 
partments. 

By way of illustration, he mentioned 
Woodard & Lothrop, Washington, 
D. C., one of the leading department 
stores in the country, which several 
weeks ago sent two representatives to 
New York to obtain suggestions and 
advice from the Institute for a “Cotton 
Goods Week,” which they have sub- 
sequently conducted. Jordan Marsh & 
Co., Boston, Mass., sent representotives 
to New York to obtain similar informa- 
tion from the Institute which in turn 
sent one of the members of its staff to 
Boston to talk to the sales people of 
that large store, prior to its “Cotton 
Goods Week.” 

Mr. Sloan also referred to the radio 
broadcasting which the Institute is now 
conducting through the National Broad- 
casting Co., over station WEAF, New 
York, on Thursday afternoons to em- 
phasize the style importance of cottons. 

While his remarks were made dur- 
ing an executive session of the associa- 
tion, it was later reported that the 
North Carolina manufacturers were 
greatly interested in Mr. Sloan’s talk, 
as evidenced by the fact that eight or ten 
mill executives walked up to the speak- 
er’s table at the conclusion of his re- 
marks to express their individual ap- 
preciation of the splendid work being 
done by the Institute to promote the 
fashion importance of cottons. 
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COTTON Lf ossoms on the 
STYLE FIELD 


From all over the country we have received clippings from retail advertise- 








ments in newspapers, all praising in different ways the gay tidings that cotton 
is restored to Fashion’s favor. 


The headlines of these advertisements include: 


COTTON ARRIVES—R. H. Macy, N. Y. C. 

COTTON—THE SOCIAL CLIMBER—CLIMBS TO SUCCESS—L. Bamberger, Newark 

BEST’S LAUNCHES A NEW COTTON SUCCESS—Best & Co., N. Y. C. 

COTTONS ARE THE FASHION—Best & Co., N.Y. C. 

NOW THE POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL IS WEARING COTTONS—Arnold Constable, N. Y. C. 

THE COTTONS THAT GRANDMOTHER WORE HAVE COME INTO THEIR OWN AGAIN 
—R. H. Stearns, Boston 

THIS LITTLE GIRL GOES COTTON PICKING—COTTON PREFERRED— Chas. A. Stevens, Chicago 

COTTONS ARE FASHIONABLE—J. W. Robinson Co., Los Angeles 

COTTON UP TO FASHION— McCreery, N. Y. C. 

JORDAN’S HAS A SEAT ON THE COTTON EXCHANGE 

AS A MEMBER OF THE COTTON EXCHANGE OF FASHION WE ADVISE—BUY COTTONS 
—Jordan’s, Boston 

COTTONS ARE THE FASHION MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT 
— Woodard & Lothrop, Washington, D. C. 

PICKIN’ COTTON —Filene’s, Boston 

THERE’S GREAT PROMISE OF SMARTNESS IN THE NEW COTTON CORNER 
—Adam Meldrum & Anderson Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

GIMBEL’S PRESENTS A NEW FASHION DEPARTMENT—COTTON CORNER 
—Gimbel Bro., N. Y. C. 

COTTONS—THE VOGUE OF THE SUN—Bullocks, Los Angeles 

COTTON, COTTON, WHO’S GOT DE COTTON—E. T. Slattery, Boston 

ORGANDIE BECOMES SOPHISTICATED—Stern Bros., N. Y. C. 

COTTONS ARE THE VOGUE THIS YEAR—Lane Bryant, N. Y. C. 

A SUMMARY OF SMART COTTONS—Lord & Taylor, N. Y. C. 

R. E. MYERS, THE PARIS EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL SAYS: “I am simply 
amazed at the beauty of American Cottons.” —R. H. White Co., Boston 


COTTONS ARE THE SMART THINGS THIS SPRING AND SUMMER—Altman’s, N. Y. C. 












The sales of all kinds of cotton fabrics _ tile Institute early in February to assemble 
both by the yard and in ready made all the cotton news for easy reading and 
articles are steadily growing in all parts quick action has been closely tied up with 
of the country. The new designs, the — the trend of fashion, and has paralleled 
new colors, the new weaves and many of | the promotion and advertising activities 
the old-time favorites are being worn _ of the Institute and the retail trade. Manu- 
every hour of the day and evening by _ facturers, wholesalers, retailers, stylists, 
smart women everywhere. cutters, teachers and others have expressed 
The plan announced by The Cotton-Tex- 









great appreciation of these services. 





THE COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE, Ine. 


320 Broadway. New York City 


If you wish to receive our regular style bulletins, please send us your name, firm name and address 
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Alwyn F. Jealous, at present president 
and manager of the Souhegan Woolen 
Co., Wilton, N. H., has been appointed 
assistant general manufacturing agent 
of the American Woolen Co. with head- 
quarters at the Boston Office. Mr. 
Jealous began his new duties on Mon- 
day. Lionel F. Jealous, a brother, will 


succeed him at the Souhegan Woolen 
Co. 


The American Woolen Co. also an- 
nounces the following changes in mill 
agents to take effect July 1: A. B. 
Walls, resigns as agent of the Wey- 
bosset Mills and will be succeeded by 
A. H. Eddy, at present agent of the 
Saranac Mills. H. E. Shulze, agent of 
the Ray Mills, is to become agent of 
the Saranac Mills. Lewien B. Foss, 
agent of the Indian Spring Mills, will 
succeed Mr. Shulze at the Ray Mills. 


Marshall P. Orr, president and treas- 
urer, Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C., 
will be executive vice-president of a 
branch of the Peoples State Bank of 
South Carolina which will soon be 
established in that city. 


John Legg, president of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Woolen Mill Co., and 
Mrs. Legg, who spent the winter at 
their home in Pasadena, Cal., have re- 
turned East for the summer which they 
will pass at East Chatham, Mass. 


John S. Lawrence of Lawrence & Co., 
dry goods commission merchants, Bos- 
ton, Mass., founder and president of the 
New England Council and a member of 
the sponsoring committee of President 
Hoover’s report on recent economic 
changes, has been honored by Bates 
College, Lewiston, Me., with the degree 
of M.A. 


Wingate C. Howard, treasurer of the 
Frissell Fabric Co., Middletown and 
Higganum, Conn., has resigned and is 
succeeded by Carl G. Johnson, secre- 
tary of the company. Mr. Howard was 
one of the incorporators of the company. 


Dudley Mallory, treasurer of the In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, O., 
who has been confined to his home by 
a short illness, is back at his office. 


John E. Paige, retired treasurer of the 
former Central Mills Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., and family, will spend the sum- 
mer at Beverly Farms, Mass. 


A. C. McConnell has been made sec- 
retary of the Hampshire Spinning Co., 
Clover, S. C. 


J. T. Wood of Greer, S. C., for some 


time connected with the Cramerton 
N. C.) Mills, is now identified with the 
rayon plant of the American Enka 


orp., near Asheville, N. C. 


Frank L. Washington, resident agent 
‘t the Ludlow Jute Co., Ltd., Chengail, 
‘ndia, a subsidiary of the Ludlow 
Mass.) Mfg. Associates, sailed from 
‘ew York on June 23 to resume his 
uties after a three months’ stay with 
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his family im Ludlow. He will stop in 
England, Ireland and France, previous 


to his sailing by way of the Medi- 
terranean. 
James S. Brownson has been ap- 


pointed to the staff of American Chatil- 
lon Corp. and will represent the com- 
pany in New York and adjacent ter- 
ritory. Joseph R. Morton will be a 
representative in a portion of the south- 
ern district, with office in the Greens- 


boro (N. C.) Bank & Trust Co. 
building. 

American Woolen Co. announces 
the appointment of Fred W. Lane, 


agent of the Pioneer Mills, Pittsfield, 
Maine, as acting agent of the Waverly 
Mills, Pittsfield, Maine. 


Major Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., men- 
tioned as having been offered a post 
as assistant postmaster general of the 
United States, is treasurer of the 
Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, Inc. He is 
a son of Stuart W. Cramer, Sr., head 
of the mill company, and prominent in 
the textile industry in the South. 


Wm. H. Whiting of the Wm. H. 
Whiting Wool Co., Philadelphia, has 
returned from a visit to England where 


he spent a week in the’ Bradford 
market. 


W. W. McLeod has been promoted 
to the head of the offices of the Kendall 
Mills in Charlotte; he has been manager 


of the Oakland unit of the Kendall 
chain in Newberry, S. C., for some 
years. 


This change occasions the pro- 
motion of Stanley Black to the manage- 
ment of the Oakland mill. 


R. E. McDonald has tendered _ his 
resignation as agent for the Lowe Mfg. 
Co., Huntsville, Ala. 


Edward C. Richard, manager of the 
Greenville (S. C.) branch of the West- 
boro (Mass.) Weaving Co., and family, 
will pass part of the summer at their 
cottage at Nantasket Beach, Mass. 


L. Andrew Castle, assistant sales 
manager of the Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
Portland, Oregon, is making a three 
months’ tour of the largest eastern 
cities, lecturing to employees and sales- 
people in large department stores. 
“Know Your Merchandise,” is the sub- 
ject of his talk. 


Charles M. Thayer, a director and 


general counsel for the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., and family, sailed from New 


York on the S.S. “Homeric” on June 14 


for a two months’ motor trip through 
Europe. 


J. Lewis Coon, senior partner of At- 
kinson, Haserick & Co., Boston, and 
family, sailed on the S.S. “Scythia” from 
Boston on June 16 for London to attend 
the Henley regatta, after which they 
will visit Vienna, Budapest and the sur- 
rounding country. 


Charles C. Coon, former efficiency ex- 
pert for the Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted 
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Co., Inc., has accepted a similar po- 
sition with L. W. Packard & Co., Ash- 
land, N. H. 


Philip M. Pfaffmann, 
Hunt’s Mill, Worcester, Mass., and 
daughter, Miss Ethel M. Pfaffmann, 
have gone to Manomet Bluffs, Mass., 
for the summer. 


proprietor of 


John W. Lasell of the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., and 
Mrs. Lasell, will pass the summer at 
Narrangansett Pier, R. I. 


Frank A. Champagne, traffic manager 
for the M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 
Worcester, Mass., will sail from New 
York on June 29, for a month’s vaca- 


tion trip to England, Ireland and 
France. 
William A. Norton, who has been 


general superintendent of the Pawtucket 
plants of Manville Jenckes Co., has 
been appointed manufacturing manager 
of this company’s mills in Rhode 
Island. He will have charge of all their 
plants located in Pawtucket, Manville, 
Woonsocket and Georgiaville, R. I. Mr. 
Norton has been with the Manville 
Jenckes Co. since 1919 and before com- 
ing to Pawtucket as general superin- 
tendent, was superintendent of that 
company’s Bernon Mill at Georgiaville, 


eS 


C. H. Hill is now superintendent of 
the Richmond Hosiery Mills at Grays- 
ville, Tenn. 


W. H. Shamford has succeeded James 
Wright as superintendent of the Rock- 
wood (Tenn.) Mills. 


James A. Toole, who has been di- 
vision superintendent for the Manville 
Jenckes Co., at Pawtucket, R. I., has 
been appointed general superintendent 


of that company’s Pawtucket (R. I.) 
mills. 


M. R. Nichols has been chosen super- 


intendent of the Rayon Products Co., 
Union, S. C. 


J. M. Freeman is now superintendent 
of the Saratoga-Victory Mills, of 
Guntersville, Ala. 


W. A. Hadway has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Southern- 
Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga. 


J. N. Badger is now superintendent 
of the New England Southern Mills, at 
Tucapau, S. C. 


W. S. Spencer has been transferred 
from the superintendency of the Martel 
Mills, Inc., of Chester, Pa., to a similar 


position with the Martel Mills, Inc., 
Eagan, Ga. 


G. W. Stouffer is now superintendent 


of the Wellwood Silks Mills, Sparta, 
Tenn. 


Lester Carrier, who has been made 
plant superintendent of the Industrial 
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AMERICAN 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 


Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 


For Southern Territory 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. TOM MOORE DAVID WHITEHURST R. D. MCDONALD 
Louisville, Ky. 502-3 Provident Bldg. 409 Parkway 924 James Bidg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 
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Rayon Corp., at Covington, Va., was 
given a dinner at the Hotel Hollenden, 
Cleveland, O., and presented with a 
wrist watch and traveling bag. The 
dinner was attended by Hiram Rivitz, 
president and F. C. Niederhauser, vice- 
president of the corporation. 


W. F. Cargill is now superintendent 
of the Lowe Mfg. Co. of Huntsville, 
Ala. 


J. F. Lockey, formerly superintend- 
ent of the spinning and finishing de- 
partment of the Bladenboro (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, is now located at Maxton, 
No 


George Dawson, superintendent of the 
LaPorte (Ind.) Woolen Mills has re- 
signed his position with that company. 


Lawrence N. Hale has accepted the 
position as superintendent of the 
LaPorte (Ind.) Woolen Mills. 


H. B. Allen is now superintendent of 
the West Knitting Corp., Wadesboro, 
M... Se 


D. C. Fisher is now superintendent of 
the Chilhowee Mills Co., Athens, Tenn. 


H. J. Christley, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Draper-American Mill and 
Wearwell Sheeting Mill, Draper, N. C., 
has resigned and accepted the super- 
intendency of the Alabama Mills Co., 
Fayette, Ala. 


Earl B. Brearley, overseer of dyeing 
for the Millbury (Mass.) Woolen Co. 
has resigned his position with that 
company. 


Michael Clare, formerly overseer of 
finishing for the Lymansville (R. I.) Co., 
has accepted the position as overseer of 
finishing for the Dunn Worsted Mills, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


John J. Lenahan, who has been em- 
ployed as overseer of finishing for the 
Dunn Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, 
R. I., for a number of years has resigned 
his position with that company. 


William E. Higgins, head of the cone 
and tube winding department of the 
American Thread Co., Willimantic, 
Conn., has been granted a six weeks’ 
leave of absence, and is visiting Scot- 
land, his native land, for the first time 
in 43 years. He will visit Kilbirnie, 
Scotland, where he was born. He 
sailed from Boston, June 16 on the 
5.5. “Scythia.” 


Arthur A. Tidd, ‘formerly with the 
Standish Worsted Mills, Penacook, 
N. H., has taken the position as over- 
seer of carding with the Pioneer Mills, 
Pittsfield, Maine. 


James J. Faron has accepted the po- 
sition as overseer of carding for the 
Standish Worsted Mills, Penacook, 
N. H. Mr. Faron comes from Mill- 
bury, Mass. 


James Sargent has taken the position 
as overseer of finishing for the Acme 
Worsted Co., Jamestown, N. Y. Mr. 
Sargent comes from Oella, Md., and 
was formerly employed by W. J. Dickey 
& Sons. 


A. C. Finley, formerly overseer of 
spinning at the Imperial Cotton Mills, 
Eatonton, Ga., now holds a similar po- 
sition with the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


J. H. Cooper is master mechanic for 
the Rowan Mill, Salisbury, N. C. 


J. E. Caldwell, overseer of weaving at 
the Issqueena Mills, Central, S. C., has 
resigned. 


A. D. Martin, for the last 16 years 
overseer of weaving at the Clinton Cot- 
ton Mills, Clinton, S. C., has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position at the 
Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills, suc- 
ceeding W. H. Hardeman, for many 
years in that post, who recently resigned 
to become division manager and su- 
perintendent of the Union Division of 
the Consolidated Textile Corp., Lafay- 
ette, Ga. 


Heyward Dobbins, overseer dyeing, 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., was 
married June 15 to Miss Eddie Mildred 
Little, at Gaffney, S. C. 


Walter Petty, for many years over- 
seer of spinning in the Monaghan Mills, 
Greer, S. C., succeeds H. E. Bates as 
superintendent of the Apalache Mill, 
Greer, S. C., Mr. Bates having recently 
resigned. 


W. S. Moore, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Henrietta (N. C.) Mills, is at 
the Martel plant of the Valley Falls 
(S. C.) Mills, for the present. 


Charles F. Turner has been appointed 
superintendent of the Peerless Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga. 


John J. Southern, manager of the 
Auburn Mills, Dominion woolens and 
worsteds, Peterboro, Ontario, has been 
promoted to general superintendent of 
the cloth division for the Peterboro and 
Hespeler plants of the company. Mr. 
Southern assumes his new duties July 
first. 


H. B. Miller, formerly of Newberry, 
S. C., is superintendent of the Cherry 
Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala. 


E. L. Bradshaw is now head of the 
day spinning department of the Rowan 
Cotton Mills Co., Salisbury, N. C. 


J. L. Barnwell is overseer of spin- 
ning at the Avondale Mills, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


R. L. Baughcum is now head of the 
cloth room of the Avondale Mills, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


A. M. Bates is head of the cloth room 
at the Blanket Mill of the Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


T. E. Chasteen is now head of the 
spinning department of the Cherry Cot- 
ton Mill, Florence, Ala. 


J. R. Turner has accepted the position 
of overseer of spinning at the Delgado 
Mills, Wilmington, N. C. 


A. C. Revels, overseer of carding at 
the Columbia (Tenn.) Mills, has re- 
signed. Mr. Revels is succeeded by 
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Leonard Moore. O. D. Jewell is the 
new overseer in the cloth room. 


Arthur C. Crofts has taken the po- 
sition as overseer of carding for the 
Wakefield (R. I.) Textile Co. Mr. 
Crofts comes from Hanover, Conn. 


D. L. Tate is now day overseer of 
weaving at the Burlington (N. C.) 
Mills, Inc. 


Oscar Rollins has been made overseer 
of No. 2 weaving at night at the Lan- 
caster (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


H. E. Davis is head of the spooling 
and warping department of the Avon- 
dale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


W. A. Duke is now master mechanic 
at the Avondale Mills, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


J. L. Sweet, card grinder at the Harts- 
ville (S. C.) Cotton Mills, has resigned. 


C. M. Coleman is now assistant over- 
seer of the cloth room of the Blanket 
Mill, of the Avondale Mills, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Charles A. Frost has resigned his 
position as overseer of cotton carding 
at the Amoskeag Mills. 


Thomas F. Fallon, former overseer 
for the Earnsdale Worsted Co., Clinton, 
Mass., has accepted a position with the 
Leominster (Mass.) Worsted Co. 


B. F. Parkman, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Toxaway Mills, An- 
derson, S. C., now holds a similar po- 
sition with the Anderson Cotton Mills 
of the same place. 


Raymond J. Funderburke has _re- 
signed as overseer of No. 2 night 
weaving at the Lancaster (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


Elias Robnett has resigned as cloth 


room overseer at the Columbia (Tenn.) 
Mills. 


T. M. Rickard is now master me- 
a at the Florence (Ala.) Cotton 
Mills. 


T. L. Carroll is now second hand in 
No. 2 carding at the Lincoln Mills of 
Alabama, Huntsville, Ala. 


B. _L. Cox is now 
weaving at the Edna 


Reidsville, N. C. 


second hand in 
Cotton Mills, 


A. F. Loveless, is now card grinder 


for the Beaver-Lois Mills, Douglas- 
ville, Ga. 

L. W. McElmurray is cloth room 
clerk at the Crawford (Ga.) Cotton 


Mills. 


_ Neal N. McQueen is now second hand 
in spooling and warping at the Cannon 
Mills, No. 9, Concord, N. C. 


O. D. Jewell has been made overseer 
of the cloth room of the Columbia 
(Tenn.) mills. 


A. R. Hawkins is now overseer of the 
cloth room of the Lowe Mfg. Co., 
Huntsville, Ala. 


S. M. Graham is now second hand in 
spinning at the Lincoln Mills of Ala- 
bama, Huntsville, Ala. 
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A Processed Yarn of the 
Highest Quality 







Under the trade mark name of “Durene.” 





Dixie offers a processed yarn of superior 


quality, made of an exceptionally high- 





erade cotton fibre that has been scientific- 






ally treated to produce super-radiant lustre. 





increased tensile strength, greater elasticity 






and absorption. 










Garments of “Durene” have won instant 


favor with department stores and women’s 





specialty shops throughout the country be- 






cause of the style adaptability as well as 









the lustrous, highly absorbent quality that 






materials made of “Durene” possess. 






DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





DURENE py DIXIE 
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Ribbon-Sizing Machine 


Offers Advantages in Making Warps 
for Narrow Fabrics 


The Van Vlaanderen Machine Co., 
Paterson, N. J., has brought out a spe- 
cially built machine, designed by J. J. 
Sussmuth, to size rayon for ribbon 
warps. Many advantages are claimed 
ior this new piece of equipment. It 
not only sizes the warps but combines 
warping, beaming, and sizing in one 
operation. In other words, the opera- 
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just as readily as on any warping frame. 
The exchange of beams is only a matter 
of a few minutes, as everything is built 
to comply with the practical require- 
ments of this operation. 

There is a steam control on the 
cylinders, and the operator can stop his 
machine at any moment and for any 
length of time without burning or bak- 
ing the yarn. This is of great impor- 
tance for tying in broken ends. The 
machine is carefully designed through- 
out, is constructed with a cast-iron 
frame, and is a typical Van Vlaanderen 





Machine for Warping, Sizing and Beaming Narrow Fabric Warps in One Operation 


tor completes his warp from the bobbin 
to the loom beam in one run. This in 
itself gives an important labor saving, 
increases production, and is claimed to 
insure better quality in the weaving 
it ribbons. 
The machine is so constructed that 
i creel can be put behind it. The creel 
will hold enough bobbins to make one, 
two, Or more warps at the same time. 
(he yarn runs from the creel to a 
lease reed and is parted again by lease 
rods. It then runs through a warping 
tront reed from which it passes directly 
nto the so-called quetsch. This quetsch 
of a brass roller, which is 
usually covered with a cloth and car- 
s the size from the size pan to the 
varn. A rubber-covered roller on top 
this brass roller squeezes out any 
perfluous size solution. 
\fter the warp has received its size 
lication, it passes over two small cyl- 
lers which are steam heated and dry 
yarn. On leaving the cylinders, the 
n passes over a_ cooling roller, 
ugh another reed, and on to the 
m beam. The speed of the take-up 
iniform, regardless of the loom-beam 
neter. 
he machine is motor driven and has 
ariable-speed drive, which will give 
peed up to 40 yd. per minute. The 
rator can put a lease in the warp 


msists 


product in its machined parts and fit- 
tings. It is built to solve a great many 
problems in the handling of rayon for 
ribbon warps. 


Leather Loop Pickers 


Durable and Made to Fit Loom 
Picker Sticks Accurately 


A new leather loop picker, claimed 


to have exceptional durability, has 
been brought out by the Graton & 
Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. It can 


be installed immediately without, cut- 
ting or trimming, because it is made 
to fit the picker stick accurately. The 
bottom is cut at the correct angle to 
clear the race plate properly when the 
picker stick is at rest. 

The shuttle-point hole in the face 
of the picker is scientifically centered 
for proper balance between the rivets 
and for equalizing the blow against the 
face of the picker stick. The hole is 
of the correct size, depth, and shape 
to form a real cushion for the shuttle 
by distributing the force of the blows 
over the entire circumference of the 
hole, instead of allowing the nose of the 
shuttle to dig continually deeper into 
the leather until the picker bursts. 

The picker is so designed that the 
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Durable Leather Loop Picker 


hole seats the shuttle correctly from the 
moment of the impact to the departure, 
thus insuring proper flight across the 
lay. The cushioning effect absorbs 
shocks from the shuttle blow and pre- 
vents wear and tear on the other parts 
of the loom. The picker stops the shut- 
tle at practically the same place on each 
flight because of the reduced wear on 
the hole. 

The picker leather used is claimed to 
be of the best and the picker is made 
by specially designed machinery that 
makes it tightly wound, securely riveted, 
and accurately molded to shape. The 
picker is known the Graton & 
Knight 50. 


as 


Oilless Winder Bearings 


Help Spindle and Shaft Operation 
and Keep Yarn Clean 


The Sipp Machine Co., Keen and 
Warren Sts., Paterson, N. J., has 
recently improved its skein winder by 
the adoption of spindle brackets con- 
taining oilless bearings. These new 
brackets not only eliminate the neces- 
sity of oiling the spindles, but prevent 
the annoyance, and loss of 


expense, 





Winder-Spindle Bracket with 
Oilless Bearing 
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QUALITY PRODUCTION 
MADE POSSIBLE BY 
THE NEWEST OF RAYONS 


Du PonT diversifies its products still further for the 
benefit of the weaving and knitting arts. 


ho 


ACELE, a rayon by the acetate process, has these 
outstanding qualities 


FOR PRODUCTION: 


. Evenness of Denier. 


. Great Elongation. 


. Natural Elasticity. 


- Softness. 


FOR QUALITY: 


1. High Firsts. 
ee Uniformity in dyeing. 


3. When dyed possessing excep- 
tional color fastness. 


4. Superior Hand, 


Our Sales Service awaits your eall. Du Pont Rayon Company, 


2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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spindle speed and production due to 
wearing down of the spindle ends and 


spindle bearings. Elimination of any 
necessity tor oiling the ends of the 


spindles keeps the spindie heads iree of 
ou. Oil on the spindie teads siows 
down the spindle speed, oiten making 
soit spools, and also gets on the oper- 
ators hands and then on the yarn 
itself. In some cases the oi! drip: 
trom the spindles down on the revolv- 
ing skeins. The new oilless bearing 
brackets are now being furnished with- 
out extra charge on all new Sipp 
winders and can also be furnished for 
Sipp machines now in use. 

The bracket is arranged for turning 
the oiiless bearing part way around, 
thus providing a new bearing surface 
and doubling the life of the bearings. 
lhe bearings are clamped in place and 
can be renewed if necessary in a few 
moments merely with the aid of a screw 
(river. 

It is claimed that the suitable lubri- 
cation of the spindles resulting from 
the use of the oilless bearings will allow 
the spindles to last indefinitely. With 
the new bearings the spool is held in a 
definite relation to the porcelain which 
guides the thread, with benefit to the 
wound spools, especially at the ends. 
The fact that the oilless bearings are 
accurately machined makes it possible 
to space them accurately when erecting 
the machines, and so eliminate the end 
play of the spindles and permit faster 
speed. 


Further Improvement 


\nother simultaneous improvement 
1 the Sipp winder is the use of oil- 
less bearings for the shafts on which 
the spindle-drive pulleys are mounted. 
[hese eliminate the necessity of oiling 


Fig. 2. 
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Hlustrating Principle 
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Oilless Spindle Bearings Mounted on Winder Frame 


bearings at these points, and hence one 
source of danger of oil dripping on the 
skeins and getting on the spools is re- 
moved. These bearings are also self- 
aligning, which is an aid to smooth and 
easy running. 





Cotton-Stapling Device 


Determines Medium-Long Staple 
or Buying and Machine Setting 


A cotton-stapling device of German 
origin which determines the percentage 
of fibers of medium-long length in a 
sample of cotton is being introduced to 
the American market by J. I. Bernitz, 
25 Beaver St.. New York. An accu- 


rate know.edge of the medium-long 
length of fiber is the advantage in 
purchasing cotton and in setting the 


machinery to handle it. On this basis 
a shorter, cheaper cotton may prove 
to be more suitable for spinning than 
an apparently longer, more expensive 
cotton. 

A general view 
shown in Fig. 1: 


1 s 


of the machine 
and a diagram illus- 


trating the principle of operation is 


Fig. 2. By 


shown in following the 





ltiom | 
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at Stapling Device 
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discussion of Fig. 2 with an occasional 


glance at Fig. 1 the reader should obtain 
a good idea of the process. 

There are two sets of combs, one 
arranged to be swung into the other 
so that each individual comb of one set 
will be placed between two combs of 
the other set (with the exception, of 
course, of the end combs). A _ fiber 





Fig. 1. 


Device for Stapling Cotton 


bunch, weighed out and _ pre-arranged 
by hand, is pressed into the lower comb 
bed, as shown in Diagram 1, Fig. 2, by 
means of the presser shown in the 
foreground of Fig. 1. 

The fiber tips protruding from the 
foremost comb are now pulled out with 
tongs and are pressed into the upper 


comb bed while the tongs are held 
close to the foremost comb. One by 
one the combs in the lower bed are 


dropped out of the bed by a gradual 
withdrawal of the supporting bar shown 
under the lower comb bed in Fig. 1, and 


each time the protruding fibers are 
transferred to the upper bed as ex- 
plained. The position of the fiber 


bunch when this operation is completed 
is shown in Diagram 2. One end of 
all the fibers lies in comb 1, while the 
other ends are distributed according to 
the fiber lengths from comb 1 to comb 2. 

The upper comb bed is now swung 
over into the lower bed, as shown in 
Diagrams 3 and 4. The combs are 
consecutively dropped or raised, begin- 
ning with the first, and at each step 
the fibers are drawn out and placed in 
a separate bunch as shown in the lowe 


part of Diagram 5. Each bunch can 
then be weighed, and the result will be 
1 good picture ol the quantity of variou 
staple lengtl in the cotton 
; ; / ,5 
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A Processed Yarn of the 
Highest Quality 


Under the trade mark name of “Durene.” 
Dixie offers a processed yarn of superior 
quality, made of an exceptionally high- 
grade cotton fibre that has been scientific- 
ally treated to produce super-radiant lustre, 
increased tensile strength, greater elasticity 


and absorption. 


Garments of “Durene” have won instant 
favor with department stores and women’s 
specialty shops throughout the country be- 
cause of the style adaptability as well as 
the lustrous, highly absorbent quality that 


materials made of “Durene”’ possess. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Ribbon-Sizing Machine 


Offers Advantages in Making Warps 
for Narrow Fabrics 


The Van Vlaanderen Machine Co., 
Paterson, N. J., has brought out a spe- 
cially built machine, designed by J. J. 
Sussmuth, to size rayon for ribbon 
warps. Many advantages are claimed 
for this new piece of equipment. It 
not only sizes the warps but combines 
warping, beaming, and sizing in one 
operation. In other words, the opera- 








just as readily as on any warping frame. 
The exchange of beams is only a matter 
of a few minutes, as everything is built 
to comply with the practical require- 
ments of this operation. 

There is a steam control on the 
cylinders, and the operator can stop his 
machine at any moment and for any 
length of time without burning or bak- 
ing the yarn. This is of great impor- 
tance for tying in broken ends. The 
machine is carefully designed through- 
out, is constructed with a cast-iron 
frame, and is a typical Van Vlaanderen 


Machine for Warping, Sizing and Beaming Narrow Fabric Warps in One Operation 


tor completes his warp from the bobbin 
to the loom beam in one run. This in 
itself gives an important labor saving, 
increases production, and is claimed to 
insure better quality in the weaving 
of ribbons. 

The machine is so constructed that 
a creel can be put behind it. The creel 
will hold enough bobbins to make one, 
two, or more warps at the same time. 
The yarn runs from the creel to a 
lease reed and is parted again by lease 
rods. It then runs through a warping 
front reed from which it passes directly 
into the so-called quetsch. This quetsch 
consists of a brass roller, which is 
usually covered with a cloth and car- 
ries the size from the size pan to the 
yarn. A rubber-covered roller on top 
of this brass roller squeezes out any 
superfluous size solution. 

After the warp has received its size 
application, it passes over two small cyl- 
inders which are steam heated and dry 
the yarn. On leaving the cylinders, the 
yarn passes over a cooling roller, 
through another reed, and on to the 
loom beam. The speed of the take-up 
is uniform, regardless of the loom-beam 
diameter. 

The machine is motor driven and has 
a variable-speed drive, which will give 
a speed up to 40 yd. per minute. The 
operator can put a lease in the warp 


product in its machined parts and fit- 
tings. It is built to solve a great many 
problems in the handling of rayon for 
ribbon warps. 


Leather Loop Pickers 


Durable and Made to Fit Loom 
Picker Sticks Accurately 


A new leather loop picker, claimed 
to have exceptional durability, has 
been brought out by the Graton & 
Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. It can 
be installed immediately without cut- 
ting or trimming, because it is made 
to fit the picker stick accurately. The 
bottom is cut at the correct angle to 
clear the race plate properly when the 
picker stick is at rest. 

The shuttle-point hole in the face 
of the picker is scientifically centered 
for proper balance between the rivets 
and for equalizing the blow against the 
face of the picker stick. The hole is 
of the correct size, depth, and shape 
to form a real cushion for the shuttle 
by distributing the force of the blows 
over the entire circumference of the 
hole, instead of allowing the nose of the 
shuttle to dig continually deeper into 
the leather until the picker bursts. 

The picker is so designed that the 
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Durable Leather Loop Picker 


hole seats the shuttle correctly from the 
moment of the impact to the departure, 
thus insuring proper flight across the 
lay. The cushioning effect absorbs 
shocks from the shuttle blow and pre- 
vents wear and tear on the other parts 
of the loom. The picker stops the shut- 
tle at practically the same place on each 
flight because of the reduced wear on 
the hole. 

The picker leather used is claimed to 
be of the best and the picker is made 
by specially designed machinery that 
makes it tightly wound, securely riveted, 
and accurately molded to shape. The 
picker is known as the Graton & 
Knight 50. 


Oilless Winder Bearings 


Help Spindle and Shaft Operation 
and Keep Yarn Clean 


Keen and 

. Jj., has 
recently improved its skein winder by 
the adoption of spindle brackets con- 
taining oilless bearings. These new 
brackets not only eliminate the neces- 
sity of oiling the spindles, but prevent 
the annoyance, expense, and loss of 


The Sipp Machine Co., 
Warren Sts., Paterson, N 


Winder-Spindle Bracket with 
Oilless Bearing 


(4109) 




















QUALITY PRODUCTION 
MADE POSSIBLE BY 
THE NEWEST OF RAYONS | 


Du PONT diversifies its products still further for the 
benefit of the weaving and knitting arts. 






ACELE, a rayon by the acetate process, has these 
outstanding qualities 


FOR PRODUCTION: FOR QUALITY: 


1. Evenness of Denier. 1. High Firsts. 


2. Great Elongation. Zz Uniformity in dyeing. 


3. Natural Elasticity. 3. When dyed possessing excep- 


tional color fastness. 













4. Softness. A. Superior Hand, 


Our Sales Service awaits your call, Du Pont Rayon Company, 


2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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ACELE 
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spindle speed and production due to 
wearing down of the spindle ends and 
spindle bearings. Elimination of any 
necessity tor oiling the ends of the 
spindles keeps the spindie heads tree of 
ou. Oil on the spindie neads siows 
down the spindle speed, often making 
soft spools, and also gets on the oper- 
ators’ hands and then on the yarn 
itself. In some cases the oii drip: 
from the spindles down on the revolv- 
ing skeins. The new oilless bearing 
brackets are now being furnished with- 
out extra charge on all new Sipp 
winders and can also be furnished for 
Sipp machines now in use. 

The bracket is arranged for turning 
the oilless bearing part way around, 
thus providing a new bearing surface 
and doubling the life of the bearings. 
The bearings are clamped in place and 
can be renewed if necessary in a few 
moments merely with the aid of a screw 
driver. 

It is claimed that the suitable lubri- 
cation of the spindles resulting from 
the use of the oilless bearings will allow 
the spindles to last indefinitely. With 
the new bearings the spool is held in a 
definite relation to the porcelain which 
guides the thread, with benefit to the 
wound spools, especially at the ends. 
The fact that the oilless bearings are 
accurately machined makes it possible 
to space them accurately when erecting 
the machines, and so eliminate the end 
play of the spindles and permit faster 
speed. 


Further Improvement 


Another simultaneous improvement 
in the Sipp winder is the use of oil- 
less bearings for the shafts on which 
the spindle-drive pulleys are mounted. 
These eliminate the necessity of oiling 
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Oilless Spindle Bearings Mounted on Winder Frame 


bearings at these points, and hence one 
source of danger of oil dripping on the 
skeins and getting on the spools is re- 
moved. These bearings are also self- 
aligning, which is an aid to smooth and 
easy running. 





Cotton-Stapling Device 


Determines Medium-Long Staple 
or Buying and Machine Setting 


A cotton-stapling device of German 
origin which determines the percentage 
of fibers of medium-iong length in a 
sample of cotton is being introduced to 
the American market by J. I. Bernitz, 
25 Beaver St., New York. An accu- 
rate knowledge of the medium-long 
length of fiber is the advantage in 
purchasing cotton and in setting the 
machinery to handle it. On this basis 
a shorter, cheaper cotton may prove 
to be more suitable for spinning than 
an apparently longer, more expensive 
cotton. 

A general view of the machine is 
shown in Fig. 1; and a diagram illus- 
trating the principle of operation is 
shown in Fig. 2. By following the 





Fig. 2. Illustrating Principle of Stapling Device 
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discussion of Fig. 2 with an occasional 
glance at Fig. 1 the reader should obtain 
a good idea of the process. 

There are two sets of combs, one 
arranged to be swung into the other 
so that each individual comb of one set 
will be placed betWeen* two combs of 
the other set (with the exception, of 
course, of the end combs). A _ fiber 





Fig. 1. 


Device for Stapling Cotton 


bunch, weighed out and pre-arranged 
by hand, is pressed into the lower comb 
bed, as shown in Diagram 1, Fig. 2, by 
means the presser shown in the 
foreground of Fig. 1. 

The fiber tips protruding from the 
foremost comb are now pulled out with 
tongs and are pressed into the upper 


o% 


comb bed while the tongs are held 
close to the foremost comb. One by 
one the combs in the lower bed are 


dropped out of the bed by a gradual 
withdrawal of the supporting bar shown 
under the lower comb bed in Fig. 1, and 


each time the protruding fibers are 
transferred to the upper bed as ex- 
plained. The position of the fiber 


bunch when this operation is completed 
is shown in Diagram 2. One end of 
all the fibers lies in comb 1, while the 
other ends are distributed according to 
the fiber lengths from comb 1 to comb 2. 

The upper comb bed is now swung 
over into the lower bed, as shown in 
Diagrams 3 and 4. The combs are 
consecutively dropped or raised, begin- 
ning with the first, and at each step 
the fibers are drawn out and placed in 
a separate bunch as shown in the lower 
part of Diagram 5. Each bunch can 
then be weighed. and the result will be 
a good picture of the quantity of various 
staple lengths in the cotton. 





(Recent Textile Patents on page 85) 
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‘“‘Please Ship this order 


With all the high-speed transportation facili- 
ties available in this country, quick delivery is 
entirely up to the shipper. If he has an 
advantageous location, an efficient organi- 
zation, and the right attitude towards customers, 
there is no excuse for delay. 


Textile Machine Works knows the expense 
of idle machinery, and has organized its 
Parts Department to function smoothly 


and guickly. Train schedules, motor-freight 
routes, the airways, are known and used 
to best advantage by our Shipping Depart- 
ment. Every order for stock parts is con- 
sidered a rush order and goes out the same 
day it comes in—arriving as requested— 
ce ° > 
As soon as possible. 


Just one more good reason for standard- 
izing on Reading Full- Fashioned Knitting 
Machines. 


AS SOON AS POSSIBLE” 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PA. =item 


Jhe“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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Removing Paraffin Sizing 
from Rayon 


Technical Editor : 

We have recently received rayon crepe 
and georgette pieces in which the filling 
twist has been sized with a mixture con- 
taining a high percentage of paraffin wax. 
The method we have developed for scour- 
ing the goods has given results satisfactory 
to our customers, but it is expensive and 
does not always give the desired results, a 
second treatment being sometimes neces- 
sary. We are therefore applying to you 
for information on the scouring of pieces 
containing yarn sized with paraffin, as there 
may be a cheaper and simpler method than 
the one we now use. We were under the 
impression that the use of paraffin had been 
given up by textile manufacturers. Do you 
happen to know whether some new method 
of application has been developed lately? 
Do you advise our recommending the sub- 
stitution of tallow for paraffin? You may 
be sure that any information you may give 
us will be greatly appreciated. (6861) 

As paraffin has no affinity for rayon, 
there should be no great difficulty in 
removing it by the same means that 
would be used for the lighter paraffin 
oils, which are quite similar chemically, 
but are liquid at ordinary temperature, 
while paraffin wax requires a tempera- 
ture of over 150° to 160° F. to liquefy 
it. There are now on the market a large 
number of soaps and sulphonated oils 
containing hydrocarbon solvents and 
dispersing or emulsifying agents, such 
as pine oil, which should clean rayon 
perfectly at 160° F. Many of our ad- 
vertisers offer such products and we 
suggest that you obtain samples and try 
out a few of them. 

* * x 


Shrinking Process Lessens Luster 


Technical Editor : 

We make a very fine men’s wear fabric 
from fine half-blood and Australian tops. 
The cloth is put through a cold-water 
shrinkage process and then re-pressed and 
delivered to the trade ready for the needle. 
The goods, however, seem to lose quality 
and luster more than they should. Can you 
suggest a reason? (6853) 

The change in the appearance is due 
to fiber disturbance. Many mills have 
overcome similar trouble by installing 
the mantle machine of Curtis & Marble 
Machine Co. for treating the goods. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. will no 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 





doubt gladly arrange for the treatment 
of a sample piece of your fabric. 

A practical worsted finisher replies to 
the question as follows: If the goods 
are satisfactory in quality, handle, and 
luster when originally finished, before 
going through the cold-water shrinkage 
process, the cause of the loss in quality 
and luster is of course the shrinkage. A 
piece of worsted goods which has been 
stretched on a dryer, sheared, and 
pressed, naturally presents a smoother 
surface to the pressing machine and 
takes on a better press luster, with the 
appearance of superior quality and 
handle. 

The wetting-out and shrinking causes 
a crinkly effect which gets pressed into 
the gocds, leaving the surface irregular 
instead of flat. This can be felt by the 
hand, as there are small interstices all 
over the piece which fail to get the full 
benefit of the pressing. Hence the loss 


of luster and the depreciation in quality. 
* * *” 


Sulphur Black Tendering 


Technical Editor : 

According to general practice, cotton 
dyed sulphur black and after-treated with 
soda acetate is immune to the tendering 
action during storage. Can you give us 
any information as to whether this pro- 
tection ceases or continues after the goods 
are put to use, such as in bathing suits? 
Also what class of black would be most 
suitable as a fast black to be used on sew- 
ing thread for bathing suits to be used in 
salt water bathing? (6862) 

In TextTILE Wortp of May 4, 1929, 
on the Question and Answer pages, we 
covered the various phases of the tender- 
ing of sulphur blacks. There is no doubt 
that the tendency to tender is always 
present in sulphur-dyed cotton, and the 
addition of buffers such as soap, sodium 
acetate, etc., are only effectual in so far 
as they are able to neutralize the acid 
products as formed. If the material is 
washed the protective material is re 
moved, while the sulphur color has lost 
none of its ability to oxidize further and 
produce acid products, which it will do 
when the temperature and moisture con- 
ditions are favorable. 

We suggested a thorough chroming 
after dyeing in order to complete the 
oxidation while the material was in the 
wet state and the acid could be washed 
away.: This is claimed to be a sure pre- 


ventative of tendering, but must be com- 
plete and not simply half done. It makes 
the black duller and redder, but this is 
not a fatal defect in sewing thread. 
There is a black on the market which is 
dyed with hydrosulphite, like a vat dye 
and also the regular vat blacks, but 
these are quite expensive when com- 
pared to sulphur black. Another alter- 
native would be a good developed black, 
which is now being used extensively on 
six-ply sewing threads for the very rea- 
sons we have just discussed. 
x *« * 


Scouring Wool with the 
Aid of Suint 


Technical Editor: 

I have read your magazine of March 9, 
in which there is an article on my wash- 
ing process. At the end of your article 
you say that experiments have been 
made in private with my system of wash- 
ing and softening wool (the Duhamel 
system). My process is patented in the 
United States and [ have had communi 
cations with several mills, but up to the 
present I have not as yet sold a license 
to the United States. 

[ have to warn against any trials made 
without my advice, for in the washing 
of wool by suint there is a great amount 
of technique which it is important to 
notice. This technique has been de 
veloped by the experience acquired in 
my mills, where we have washed wool 
on this system for six years, and by 
the experience of the licensed mills. 

The tear and yield of the wool washed 
by suint are never inferior to those of 
the same well washed by the 
ordinary processes. The suint does not 
felt the wool. If in order to extract the 
grease from the wool it is necessary to 
heat up the bath, this operation does not 
change the suint and the result is that 
for these wools there is less noil and a 
much better top in the suint process. 

Wools which have been damaged 
(either in the raw state or in having 
undergone an industrial treatment) are 
found to be regenerated by the suint, or 
else they take up substances necessary 
to the wool which the suint possesses in 
abundance. I thought it would be use 
ful to give vou these different pieces of 
information which you desire, 
ing to the end of your article. 

I add that you 


wool 


accord 


were right in saving 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 
ceived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 
should give the fullest information and data possible. 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. t 
answers can be given which will be of immediate technical value is 
to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 
any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. . 
must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


those seeking 
disclosed. 
Inquiries 
In the case 
In this way 
incurred 
Inquiries 


All inquiries 


The identity of Mass. 
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information on 


technical subjects will not be 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inguirer will be advised before any expense 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly 
to the Technical Editor, TexTimLe WorLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
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Dyers and Bleachers of : 

Worsted and Woolen Yarns 

for the Weaving and Knit- An Indust! y-wide 

ting Trade, also Worsted 

and Rayon Knit Cloth .. . ° 

Hosiery... Wool and Reputation 

Tops .. Yarns Spooled 

and Coned. Wolfenden dyeing and bleaching is known by mill men 
all over the country. This processing establishment has 
grown steadily in prestige. Today it is the largest dye 
works in the world. Every job no matter how large 
or how small is executed in the same dependable man- 
ner. A fleet of trucks is maintained to expediate 
delivery. Let us handle your dyeing or bleaching 
requirements. 


R. WOLFENDEN & SONS 


DYERS AND BLEACHERS 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


Oscar Wolfenden Since 1868 Harry C. Wolfenden 
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that the wool washed by suint has a 
much softer touch. You say that one 
disputes the economy of the process by 
the cost of the centrifuge apparatus, but 
this cost is very small compared with 
the economy of soap. 

A matter to which little attention is 
paid is that, in my suint washing process, 
wool grease is obtained without any cost 
and with a very small plant. The ad- 
vantage of my process for the non-pollu- 
tion of rivers is also to be considered. 
You have written that in my process 
there is no fermentation of the liquor. 
The impurities are taken out of the bath 
not long after they have left the wool. 
The bath is, in fact, purified every half 
hour. The small volume of liquor is 
useful as the bath is renewed after sev- 
eral hours by the liquid which enters 
constantly, though this is only one liter 
of water for one kilo of raw wool. 

At present I de-suint the wool be- 
fore it is washed by the suint. I can 
say that all the suint from the wool 
which is ordinarily recuperated by the 
suint-removers is also at the disposition 
of the manufacturer (for sale in the 
form of potassium carbonate, if desired), 
and meanwhile the wool is washed in 
the suint. 

I am at your disposition to give you 
all further information, and I hope that 
I shall be able to benefit the United 
States by the great advantages of my 
process. I should like to have an under- 
standing with several industrialists of 
your country. 

In the meantime, I am, dear sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 
M. DUHAMEL, 
Compagnie Generale des Industries 


Textiles, Roubaix, France. 
- Ea * 


Fabrics for Industrial Uses 


Manchester, Eng. 
May 17, 1929. 
Editor, TeExTILE Wor.p: 

I recently proposed at a meeting of the 
British Association of Managers of Textile 
Works that a lecture should be given be- 
fore such association dealing with the “In- 
creasing Use of Fabric for Industrial and 
Mechanical Purposes.” I pointed out that 
in the United States considerable develop- 
ment has taken place, and that it was a 
moot point as to whether more cotton was 
not being used at the present time for in- 
dustrial purposes than was being used for 
clothing. In view of the fact that appar- 
ently I knew something about the subject 
they have asked me to secure all possible 
information I can get hold of and prepare 
some sort of short paper for them. 

I should be extremely obliged if you 
could forward me any information. I 
understand that The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute has got out a good deal of informa- 
tion in regard to this matter, and the same 
has been published. If you could send me 
this along and any comments of your own 
I am sure they would be helpful to me. 
What I want to know is something about 
the following: (1) cloths employed; (2) 
the several uses of such fabrics; (3) con- 
struction of some standard fabrics: (4% 
details of manufacture. embodying if pos 
sible any outstanding features, such as use 
of high speed and high production ma- 








CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 


chinery; (5) any special form of finish, 
(6) some idea of the development trend 
and possible extensions. 

It looks from the foregoing as if I am 
to put you to a considerable amount oi 
trouble, but if you can give me the infor- 
mation I shall be extremely obliged. 

(C 210) 

The “Special Report on Extending 
Uses of Cotton,” by E. C. Morse, in 
charge of the New Uses Department of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., and 
several government and other pamphlets 
bearing upon the subject mentioned have 
been forwarded to inquirer. James W. 
Cox, Jr., New York City, has been 
asked to obtain and forward a copy of 
the paper that he prepared several 
years ago for the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers on mechanical 
fabrics. 

In the fall of 1924 the writer pre- 
sented a paper before the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers on “The 
Study of Cotton Goods Specialties” in 
which he attempted to differentiate be- 
tween style and non-style cotton fabrics 
produced in this country, basing his 
estimate upon the U. S. census for 
1921, which at that time was the latest 
available. In his definition of non-style 
fabrics he included practically every- 
thing not used for clothing and not hav- 
ing a style appeal through pattern, color, 
texture or finish, including a large 
variety of household goods as well as 
those utilized for industrial purposes. 
On the basis of the 1921 census the 
non-style fabrics were 64.15% in pounds 
and 64.44% in square yards of total pro 
duction for that year. Unquestionably 
the percentage of non-style fabrics has 
increased since then, and, of course, if 
estimates are to be based upon cotton 
fabrics used for clothing and those not 
so used, then the percentage of the 
latter would be much larger than his 
estimate and probably approximate close 
to 75% of total production in this 
country. 

Approximately 600,000 bales of cotton 
are now being used annually in this 
country for automobile tires, and tre- 
mendous quantities are being utilized 
for rubberizing, pyroxyline-coating and 
similar processing. Increasing quanti- 
ties are also being used for bags and 
bagging, and cotton growers and certain 
manufacturers of coarse cotton goods 
are now appealing to Congress to levy 
in the new tariff bill a prohibitive duty 
upon the importation of jute burlaps and 
jute cotton bagging which, if granted. 
they claim would create an annual new 
demand in this country for cotton of a 
maximum of 1,650,000 bales: however, 
there is little likelihood that such duties 
will be included in the bill. 

Unquestionably, the trend is stronger 
than ever before toward the development 
of new uses for cotton and cotton fabrics 
for other than clothing purposes and 
synthetic fibers are playing no small 
part in stimulating this trend. Until 
now it is possible that the utilization of 
rayon by cotton manufacturers for cloth- 
ing fabrics, draperies, hosiery and allied 
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goods, may actually have increased the 
use of cotton, but in the future as the 
synthetic fiber industry expands and the 
characteristics of the fiber are improved, 
we must expect more direct competition 
with cotton and silk and increasing dis- 
placement of cotton for other than in- 
dustrial uses. At present the chief in- 
centive to find new uses for products 
of cotton mills is the fact that the pro- 
ductive capacity of the industry is con- 
siderably in excess of present normal 
consumption. Even though more effec- 
tive control of production to consump- 
tion is realized that incentive will still 
exist and will be accentuated by com- 
petition of the rayon industry.—Editor. 
* * * 


Stretch in Pile Fabric 

Technical Editor : 

We are sending a sample of the type of 
plush fabric that we manufacture. We 
have been called upon to try to eliminate 
as much of the stretch in the goods as 
possible. What suggestions have you in 
regard to same? (6849 ) 

The character of the ground fabric 
controls the amount of stretch in a 
cloth like your sample. The ground 
yarns should be as heavy and strong as 
you can have them and still get the 
fabric effect that you desire. The cloth 
should be woven with as much tension 
on the ground warp as possible, and it 
would be well to have a pretty good ten- 
sion on the filling yarn. In any han- 
dling of the cloth after weaving, it would 
be just as well to have as much tension 
as possible. All of these things will 
help a little in preventing stretch. 

Of course studies can be made to de- 
termine the amount of twist in the sin- 
gle and ply yarns that will allow the 
least stretch in the fabric. A balanced 
twist could be worked out from studies, 
no doubt, which would give very satis- 
factory results. You would have to have 
these studies made especially for you, 
and probably one of the textile schools 
could undertake the work. The weave 
of your ground fabric is the one to give 
7% least stretch in the cloth, and we 
ao 


not think you can make any im- 
provements there. 
* * * 


Plush with Slack and 
Tight Binder Warps 
Technical Editor 

I would like to know 
mohair plush with a 
binder warp. I wonder if you could let 
me have the weave for making mohair 
plush with slack and tight binder warps, 
and also any particulars as to loom settings, 
warp tensions, or any other information 
that would be useful in manufacturing such 
a product. This product is to be manu- 
factured on a German loom which weaves 
double. (6850) 

The weave is the same as for regular 
mohair plush. Put the yarn on two 
beams instead of one. The slack warp 
is 20% longer than the tight warp, and 
is regulated with a rope tension and 
weights. The tight warp is regulated 
by the positive let-off motion. 


how 


slack 


to weave a 
and a tight 
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means elimination of oil-spotted seconds— 
an unnecessary waste. You're sure of 
clean goods when you use 
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A periodic Mechanical Survey 
of your plant will answer these 
important questions. 
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1. Is the cotton used the best type 
for the fabrics woven? Would 
cheaper or more expensive raw 
cotton be more advantageous with 
cost and quality in mind? 
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2. Is the equipment operating at 
maximum speed for quality and 
production? 
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The wastelessness of NON-FLUID OIL is par- 


3. ls poor equipment in one opera- 
ticularly important since looms are usually oiled in 


tion penalizing the operating effi- 
ciency of subsequent departments? 
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Lubrication by NON-FLUID OIL is perfect 
and continuous—uninterrupted by stoppages for 


4. Would modern equipment 
actually reduce the production 
costr 
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repairs and replacements. 


Being wasteless NON-FLUID OIL lasts much 
longer per application than liquid oil—and actu- 
ally costs less per loom, per month, per year. 
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5. Are the manufacturing methods 
up-to-date? 
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BARNES TEXTILE SERVICE 
101 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
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MILL NEWS 





COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., 
have completed a new eight-story ware- 
house. 


*Montevallo ¢Ala.) Cotton Mills, Inc. 
A site has been selected for the new mill 
on the Doster property in the eastern 
part of Montevallo adjoining the right 
of way of the Southern Railway. Of 
the $300,000 capital stock, $165,000 has 
been paid in or pledged and preliminary 
surveys for the mill site and village have 
been made. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala. 
Contract for construction of a new 
building has been let to Batson Cook, 
West Point, Ga., as announced by Sin- 
gleton Cook, local agent. The purpose 
of the new building is not given in the 
report, but it is expected to be ready for 
operation Oct. 1. 


Crawford (Ga.) Cotton Mills will 
move their cloth room to make room 
for 50 more new 42-inch Model E 
Draper looms. They are also adding 
six more cards and other equipment. 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., are the 
engineers. 


*American Thread Co., Fall River, 
Mass., has filed plans for a one-story 
frame addition to mill on Martine St. 


*Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., 
Gulfport, Miss. Construction work on 
the buildings of the new spinning mill is 
well under way and an additional 100 
men have been employed to rush the 
work so that the plant will be in opera- 
tion during the season’s cotton crop. 


Haw River, N.C. The plant formerly 
known as Mill No. 1, of Holt-Granite 
Co., is being remodeled by Proximity 
Mfg. Co., Greensboro, which now owns 
the property and will be operated as a 
branch of the Proximity Print Works. 
The investment will reach $100,000. 
Contract for the remodeling of the for- 
mer Holt-Granite Mills Nos. 2 and 3 was 
awarded some time ago by the Tabar- 
drey Mfg. Co., in which the Cones, 
owners of the Proximity plant, are in- 
terested. 


Massapoag Mills Corp., Lincolnton, 
N. C. The addition, which is to begin 
shortly, will be used as a weaving de- 
partment and storage house. Lockwood 
Greene Engineets, Inc., are the engi- 
neers. 


*Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 
The new weave shed oi the saw-tooth 
design, divided into seven sections or 
bays, is completed, and 700 new looms 
are being installed. These looms are 
of two types—the Crompton & Knowles 
automatic box and the Draper automatic. 
The new weave shed ultimately will 
accommodate 1,500 looms. It is a one- 
story brick building, with a large base- 
ment. The improvements necessitated 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


an addition to the engine room, and a 
turbine has been installed to drive the 
additional machinery. Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., were the engineers of 
the project, with C. F, McGrath, engi- 
neer of construction. 


*Hamilton (Ont., Canada) Cotton 
Co.’s new weave shed is nearly com- 
pleted. The shed has an area of 10,000 
sq.ft. floor space, in which webbing 
looms are to be installed. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Wampanoag Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
Stockholders will meet July 16 to vote 
on the question authorizing directors, if 
approved, to accept the offer ot the 
Flint Mills to purchase the Wampanoag 
corporation. Directors have recom- 
mended the sale and merger of these old 
textile companies. 


Charlotte, N. C. During the week of 
July 4 practically every combed yarn 
mill in Gaston County will be closed. 
They are also expected to close for two 
weeks between July and September. 


*Langley (S. C.) Mills and Aiken 
Mills, Bath, S. C. A liquidation or re- 
organization sale has been advertised for 
July 1, by the directors and majority 
stockholders of the two companies, 
Homer Loring and associates, of New 
York. Their plan is to reorganize under 
a new name and to assume the bonded 
indebtedness of the present concerns. 
Homer Loring and associates recently 
purchased the Langley Mills and Aiken 
Mills, along with another one in Aiken 
County, the Seminole Mill, and the An- 
derson (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Ingram Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
on June 12 acquired the Thomas Henry 
Co. as a going concern and took over 
all the assets of the latter company. 
The plant will be continued in operation 
without interruption and all present con- 
tracts filled by the new company. Ar- 
rangements have been made for the pay 
ment of the indebtedness of the Thomas 
Henry Co. through the new company, 
and it is requested that all claims be 
submitted in due course. The new com 
pany is authorized to collect all accounts 
due and remittance may be made to 
either company. O, H. Ingram has been 
president and treasurer of the Thomas 
Henry Co. 


Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, has decided to close its branch 
plant in Kingston in order to conform 
with the policy of the company to con 
centrate manufacturing operations in the 
Province of Quebec. Within a 
weeks the loom~ and equipment will be 
removed from the Kingston plant and 
installed in the factory of the Sher- 
brooke Cotton Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of 
Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., recently 
purchased from the Canadian Connecti- 
cut Cotton Co., Ltd. The present equip- 
ment of the Kingston mill consists of 
17,360 ring spindles and 400 looms. 
Nearly 400 employes will be affected 
but it is hoped to obtain positions for 
them in the company’s service. 


few 
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WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


W. J. Dickey & Sons, Inc., Oella, Md., 
are installing 25 new Crompton & 
Knowles automatic looms. 


Fact and Gossip 


Glen Woolen Mills, Inc., Norwich, 
Conn,, have authorized an increase in 
capital to $151,200, entire amount out- 
standing. 


Worcester (Mass.) Woolen Mill Co., 
which has been closed for several weeks 
to liquidate its affairs is to start up 
again shortly. 


American Woolen Co. has transferred 
its electric plant and properties at May- 
nard, Mass., to Edison Electric Illumi- 
nating Co., Boston, Mass., which re- 
cently arranged for purchase. The Edi- 
son company will furnish power for 
local mills in future and will reduce the 
rate at once. 


Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co., Pitts 
field, Mass., in liquidation, has sold 40 
acres of land to J. Kahl Youtz, 
Angeles, Cal., and a small plot 
where to Stanley Ptak, which disposes 
of all real estate owned by the company 


Los 


else- 


Foster Yarns, Inc., Trenton, N. J.. 
have been incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000, to take over the former local 
mill of F. A. Straus & Co., Inc., Johnson 
Ave., lately acquired by the recently 
organized Trenton Worsted Mills Corp., 
headed by the same interests as control 
Foster Yarns, Inc. The last noted com 
pany plans to resume production at the 
plant early in July, specializing in the 
production of worsted yarns. Employ- 
ment will be given to about 100 persons. 
J. W. Foster is president of new com- 
pany and was previously identified with 
the Straus organization; Frederick M. 
Foster is vice-president; William A. 
Foster, second vice-president; Harry D 
Leavitt, treasurer; Bentley H. Pope, 
secretary; and Donald M. Miller, man- 
aging director. It is understood that 
a portion of the mill only will be used 
for initial operations 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 
Columbus, Ga. W. R. Forrester and 
L. C. Watkins are hosiery 
mill with expectation of having 25 ma- 
chines in operation by Jan. 1. They will 
use Scott & Williams spiral machines 
240 needle in the manufacture of men’s 


fancy half hose. 


Starting a 


*Westcott Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga 
The new mill building now under con- 
struction, will be 100x225 ft. with a floor 
55,000 Seven hundred 
additional knitting machines will be in- 
stalled, giving the plant 1,200 machines, 
with more than 1,000,000 pairs of hose 
production per month. The building, 
which will be modern in every respect, 
will have locker rooms, provided with 
shower baths, recreation rooms, lunch 
room, etc. 


space of sq.it 


Munsingwear Corp., Minneapolis, 
Minn., has recently purchased a piece 
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The old proverb 
about swapping 
horses in mid- 
stream doesn’t ap- 
ply to needles. If 
you’re not getting 
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Perfection of performance is 
the outstanding characteristic 
of Brinton machines. That’s 
why many of the foremost 
Knitting Mills in the country 
have been using Brinton ma- 
chines for years. 


Let us send you full information. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co.. Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne 


South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 


China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 
Road, Shanghai, China. 
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of property 112x195 ft. in the wholesale 
district of the city. F. M. Stowell, 
president of the firm, said that plans for 
the improvement to the property are 
not ready for announcement as yet. 


*Arcadia Knitting Mills, Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa., have awarded a general con- 
tract to M. A. Long & Co., Common- 
wealth Bldg., Allentown, for a one-story 
dye house addition, 60x150 ft., brick and 
steel type, to cost about $75,000, with 
equipment. 


Holyoke Silk Hosiery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturer of full-fashioned 
hosiery, whose main plant is located at 
Holyoke, Mass., is starting a new mill 
in Philadelphia in which to manufacture 
full-fashioned hosiery. Space has been 
leased in the building at Coral & Valetta 
Sts., where a number of machines moved 
from the Holyoke mill are being in- 
stalled. The company plans to move ten 
more machines to this new plant within 
the next few days. 


*W. F. Hofford, Inc., Weissport, Pa. 
The new full-fashioned knitting mill and 
dye house is now in operation. . Machin- 
ery consists of fine gauge knitting ma- 
chines and necessary finishing machin- 
ery, including dye house equipment. 
Textile Machine Works, of Reading, 
Pa., furnished the knitting machinery. 


*Cadet Hosiery Mills, Columbia, 
Tenn., have awarded contract to T. C. 
Thompson & Bros., Charlotte, N. C., 
for the erection of building 350x110 ft., 
costing approximately $100,000, for their 
new full-fashioned hosiery plant. Con- 
struction work will start immediately 
and the building is expected to be com- 
pleted within four months. Robert & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers. 


Soddy (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills. Mark 
K. Wilson, contractor of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., will soon complete the 60x90 it., 
two-story brick and concrete addition to 
the main mill, As soon as the building 
is completed they will install 225 more 
seamless knitting machines and add 
men’s and boys’ golf hose to their line, 
having a daily production of 3,500 dozen 
pairs of stockings. Besides the addi- 
tion to the main mill, 1,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space is being added to the finishing 
department and 225 additional knitting 
machines will be installed at once. 


Everwear Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has established distributing head- 
quarters in Chattanooza, Tenn. A rep- 


resentative of the company stated they 
will soon build a plant for the manufac- 
ture of hosiery in Chattanooga. 






SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


*Kingsport (Tenn.) Silk Mills. The 
new silk weaving and throwing mill has 
recently been completed and is now in 
operation. The mill was designed and 
construction supervised by Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc. General con- 
tractors were Plye Bros., Kingsport, 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


Tenn. Heating and fire protection con- 
tract was awarded to Cleland Engineer- 
ing Co., Lynchburg, Va., and the elec- 
trical work was done by Gemmell Bros 
Co., Bristol, Va. 


*American Silk Mills, Orange, Va. 
The new silk throwing plant has re- 
cently been completed and is now in 
operation. This mill was designed and 
construction supervised by Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc. Contractors 
were as follows: Fanning & Sweeney, 
Inc., Greensboro, N. C., general con- 
tractors; Automatic Sprinkler Corp., 
New York City. fire protection; Modern 
Plumbing & Heating Co., Orange, Va., 
heating installation; and Taylor Mfg. 
Co., Farmville, Va., electrical work. At 
the official opening of the plant, June 
18, about 1,000 people were in attend- 


ance. The opening was followed by a 
banquet at the James Madison Hotel, 
with speeches by J. Fulmer Bright, 
Mayor of Richmond, and Milton H. 
Rubin, vice-president of the new in- 
dustry. 


Fact and Gossip 


Darlington Textile Co., Pawtucket, 
R. L., is said to have perfected arrange- 
ments for the removal of machinery 
from its local silk mill, a portion of the 
equipment being transferred to a mill at 
Newton, N. J., and the remainder to a 


plant at Charlotte, N. C. 


*Angle Silk Mills, Inc., Rocky Mount, 
Va., formerly called the Virginia Silk 
Mills, Inc., have been granted a charter 
by the State Corporation Commission to 
buy, sell, manufacture and deal in tex- 
tile products. Maximum capital is $250,- 
000. N. P. Angle, of Rocky Mount, Va., 
is president of the concern. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills, Inc., 
Burlington, N. C. Orders for the de- 
velopment of a program that will make 
the plant five times the present size, 
within a half to two years, have been 
given, according to a statement by Dr. 
W. C. Mitscherling, vice-president. The 
present buildings will be enlarged four 
times their present size, but the develop- 
ment plan is to come gradually. The 
plant is now being operated day and 
night, it is said. 


*Covington, Va. With the completion 
of the first 100 houses at Rayon Ter- 
race, the residence district for the plant 
of the Industrial Rayon Corp., the Cov- 
ington Home Building Corp. will begin 
on the second 100 at once. The building 
program is set for a total of 300 houses 


Each house has a garden plot and 
cement sidewalks 
Fact and Gossip 

*Du Pont Rayon Co., Ampthill, Va., 


began production of rayon at its new 
plant here recently. At present several 
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hundred people are employed and addi- 


tional operatives will be recruited as 
they finish training courses at the plant. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Columbia Mills, Inc., Minetto, N. Y., 
have let a contract to the Raby Con- 
tracting Co., of Oswego, N. Y., for the 


erection of a new steel-frame and metal- 
siding storage warehouse 36x150 ft., to 
be completed in six weeks. 


National Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., is said to be planning the rebuild- 
ing of portion of its Valley Works de- 
stroyed by fire, June 16, with loss re- 
ported in excess of $200,000, including 
machinery. 


O. K. Piece Dye Works, Inc., Pater- 
son, N. J., have awarded general con- 
tract to Charles Cona Construction Co., 
Paterson, for one-story dye house, 50 
x126 ft., brick, to cost about $25,000, 
with equipment. Joseph DeRose, 119 
Ellison St., Paterson, is architect. 


Clearwater, S. C. Homer Loring and 
associates will soon build a large bleach- 
ery at Clearwater, contract for which 
has already been let. 


Piedmont Print Works, Taylors, S. C., 
recently placed General Electric re- 
frigerating system for drinking water in 
their plant. The equipment was in- 
stalled by Huntington & Guerry Re- 
frigeration Co., Greenville, S. C. 


*Ray-Ser Dyeing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has placed orders for machinery 
and equipment to increase the capacity 
of the plant 50%, to be installed the 
first part of July. 


Fact and Gossip 
Mohawk Co., Inc., Norwich, Conn., 


was recently organized for the treatment 
of textile fabrics. The 


company in- 
cludes C. M. Patterson, of Hartford, 
president and treasurer; E. V. Patter- 
son, of New York, vice-president; and 
Kenneth B. Church, of Norwich, sec- 


retary and manager. 


Anco Finishing Corp., Wilkinsonville, 


Mass., out of business, will sell at pub- 
lic auction on June 27 at 12 noon, 
D. S. T., 13 lots of real estate, in- 
cluding a group of mill buildings, water 


privileges, power plant, 48 acres of land, 


eight tenement houses, boarding house 
and store. G. L. & H. J. Gross, Inc., 
Providence, R. I., are in charge of the 


sale. 





National Silk Dyeing Co., 


Paterson, 
N. J., suffered the loss of its screen 
printing plant on June 17. The company 
plans to re-establish itself in the screen 
printing business as quickly as possible, 
beginning with temporary quarters, un- 
til able to erect and equip a new screen 
printing plant that will equal the one 
that was destroyed. None of the other 
departments were in any way affected, 
as the screen printing department was 
separate from the other plants. The 
company’s machine printing department 
at Dundee Lake Works is running as 
usual and_ suffered no_ interruption 
whatsoever. 
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KNIT GOODS 








Watching Outerwear Meeting 





Convention Comes at Height 
Of a Most Successful Season 


NTEREST in the outerwear industry 

centered this week upon the conven- 
tion of the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association, which was held at the 
Niagara Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
Thursday and Friday, June 27-28. De- 
tails will be reported in these columns 
next week. 

The convention has excited especial 
interest in the trade this year, for sev- 
eral reasons. The program of topics 
for discussion covers a wide range of 
vital issues in the trade, including tariff, 
trade practices, survey of machinery, 
prices and standardization of sizes. 
Then, too, the convention, which is the 
eleventh annual assembly of the associa- 
tion, comes at the height of one of the 
most successful seasons that the outer- 
wear industry has enjoyed for several 
years. Knitters—especially those spe- 
cializing in fancy sweater and bath- 
ing-suit lines—are well satisfied with 
current ‘business. Indeed, the bathing- 
suit turnover has developed a pronounced 
seller’s market. Though the season 
started fairly late, New York executives 
are virtually a unit in declaring the sales 
to date to have been above average. A 
shortage developed in bathing-suit stocks 
which helped further to strengthen an 
already strong market situation. 

Staple lines, of course, felt their 
normal let-down during the spring and 
early summer months, but these ranges 
are expected to pick up shortly. It is 
felt in some quarters that the excellent 
business being done in summer lines, 
will imbue the jobbers and retailers 
with confidence regarding fall lines, and 
that heavyweight buying, when it does 
start, will proceed on a firm basis. 


Good Attendance 


The Niagara Falls convention at- 
tracted a large and representative dele- 
gation of outerwear factors, from both 
the selling and the production depart- 
ments. The tariff issue, in the opinion 
of numerous delegates who discussed the 
subject before leaving, was one of the 
outstanding questions before the conven- 
tion. This issue was the theme of an 
address by J. J. Phoenix, of the Bradley 
Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis., president 
of the association. 

The National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation in advance bulletins sum- 
marized the other principal topics before 
the convention as follows: 

“Markets and Distribution: The study 
of our markets and the adaptation of 
our methods to the changing distribution 


machinery, followed by definite mer 
chandising program to cultivate the 
knitted outerwear market, which has as 
yet scarcely been scratched, is the most 
vital activity on the convention pro- 
gram. Definite recommendation for any 
extensive and effective merchandising 
effort by the association will be pre- 
sented for your action. Its purpose is 
to make knitted outerwear a live, profit- 
able item in the minds of buyers, and 
to build good-will, resulting in larger 
business, better business, and easing of 
the price-resistance. 

“Machinery Survey: The Philadelphia 
survey will be complete and we will hear 
the report. Shall we co-operate with 
the Department of Commerce in extend- 
ing this survey to other districts ? 

“Pricing Policy: The resumé of opin- 
ion pro and con for adoption of a 
yniform pricing policy, differentiating 
between advance business, stock orders, 
and special orders, has been prepared. 
The recommendation that such a policy 
be adopted will be discussed. 

“Trade Practice: The Federal Trade 
Commission has been requested to name 
June 29, the day after our convention, 
as the day for the Trade Practice Con- 
ference of our industry, with Niagara 
Falls as the place. You will be notified 
if this recommendation goes through. 
Your active participation in the adop- 
tion of such rules of fair practice as may 
be helpful to our industry is necessary 
in fairness to yourself.” 


Details of Program 


The complete detailed program of the 
convention, as announced by Ellery B. 
Gordon, executive secretary of the asso 
ciation, was as follows: 

THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 
10:00 A.M. 


1929 
Registration. 
12:30 P.M. Opening Luncheon 
Annual Address of President, J J 
Phoenix. 
Report of Treasurer, A. J 
Report of Secretary, 
Election of Directors 


. J. Farber 
Ellery B. Gordon 


3:00 P.M. Committee Meetings, including 
Finance, Standards, Nominating, Mar 
ket Extension, and Resolutions 


3:00 P.M. Gorge Trip—20 mile ride around 
the beautiful Gorge of the Niagara 

P.M. Trip to the Falls—Both 
during illumination period 


9:30 


sides 


FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 1929 


10:00 A.M. Tariff Report by J. J. Phoenix 
11:00 A.M. Trade Relations Committee Re- 
port by Wm. Portner 
Adjourn 12 M Directors meet to elect 
officers. 
12:30 P.M. Luncheon 
In the chair, John Stern, President Knit 
Goods Publishing Co 
Address: M. Markham Flannery, Chief 


of Trade 
Federal 


Practice 
Trade 


Conference 
Commission. 


Division, 
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2:00 P.M. Market Extension Report: 
Frankel, Chairman. 
3:00 P.M. Standards Committee Report D 
Rheinauer, Chairman. 
Machinery Survey in Philadelphia. 
Stabilizing the Machinery Market—H. R 
Lhowe. 
Traftic Counsel—G. H. 
00 P.M. Pricing Policy. 
30 P.M. Finance Committee Report by A 
J. Farber. 
00 P.M. Resolutions Committee 
by I. B. Davies, Chairman. 
00 P.M. Eleventh Annual Banquet. 
Guest of Honor: Robert E. Lusk, Ad- 
vertising Manager, R. H. Macy & Co 
New York. 
Announcement of Officers for 


Philip 


Dilla. 


ee 


Report 


Next Year. 


The association’s nominating commit- 
tee comprised the following: A. J. 
Friedlander, I. Titelman, Sol Reinthal, 
Benjamin Goobich and L. Andrew 
Castle. The resolutions committee com- 
prised the following: I. B. Davies, A. 
Roy Hitchcock, O. W. Fishel, L. An- 
drew Castle, Arthur and 


Lowenthal 
L. F. Harder. 


Rayon Price Cut 
Upsets Underwear 


Market Spotty as Few Firms 
Reduce Rayon Garments 
Lightweights Have Improved 


Resistance on the part of jobbers and 
retail buyers to paying the prevailing 
rates for rayon underwear, in the face 
of the rayon yarn price reduction, has 
resulted in a softening of rayon under- 
wear prices. So far there has been no 
general reduction of prices to conform 
with the yarn reduction, but a number 
of New York factors have yielded to 
jobber and retailer pressure, and an- 
nounced new prices. These cuts varied 
from 20 to 50c. on the dozen garments, 
and the jobber response to the new 
prices was an active demand which kept 
up most of the week. Men’s two-piece 
suits, which have enjoyed exceptional 
popularity, continued as a_ best-seller, 
in both the cotton and rayon fields. 

It was difficult just how 
general the rayon underwear price cut 
may become. Spokesmen for several 
important mills took the same attitude 


to forecast 


that they took following last spring’s 
reduction, which was as follows: The 
actual saving involved in the cut is 


small compared to the underwear knit 
ter’s other expenses, and it reduces his 
overhead so very slightly that no price 
reduction is These firms in- 
dicated that they would be slow to cut 
prices. However, there are indications 
o! real pressure from the jobbers and 
retail buyers, who 


merited 


are Very hesitant to 

buy at old prices. 
On the whole, the rayon reduction 
was not greeted with any emphatic 


favor among underwear knitters. Fac- 
tors who discussed the matter this week, 
said it tended to make buying hesitant. 
It was observed that jobbers are now 
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For Rayon Fabric of finest gauge and|per- 
fect plating—the Wildman Body: Machine. 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 


following a watchful waiting policy, 
and are cautious about commitments, 
preferring only to fill immediate needs. 

The warm weather did much to en- 
courage business, however. It stimu- 
lated interest in the whole lightweight 
range, and provoked a fair call for sum- 
mer stocks, knitters said. As yet, sum- 
mer sales are considerably behind par, 
due to the backward spring, but the 
favorable weather of recent weeks is 
helping to make up for that deficiency, 
it was stated. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
CarpInG machine. 1,717,189. G. Clarisse, 
Halluin, France. 


Corton gin. 1,717,323. F. B. Williams, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Corron gin. 1,717,324. C. F. Pressley, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Corton stripper. 1,716,769. F. R. Friend, 
Lubbock, Texas. 

DoustinG, winding, and measuring cloth, 
Machine for. 1,717,120. C. G. Richard- 
son, Springfield, Vt. Assigned to Parks 
& Woolson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt. 

Dyernc and printing. 1,717,242. H. Mul- 
ler, Basel, Switzerland. Assigned to 
Firm J. R. Geigy, S.A., Basel, Switzer- 
land. 

Exastic fabric. 1,716,843. G. F. Town- 
send, Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned one- 
half to E. W. Jenkins, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Exastic fabric, Smooth-face. 1,716,816. 
L. B. Chisholm, Waterbury, Conn. As- 
signed to American Mills Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 

Fax, hemp, and other fibers, Method of 
and a machine for cleaning. 1,716,589. 
G. A. Lowry, New York. Assigned to 
Fabricord, Inc., New York. 

Knitting machine, Circular. 1,716,691. 
T. S. Grieve, Leicester, England. 

Knittrnc neckties. 1,716,647. N. S. 
Mahaffy, Toronto, Ont., Canada. As- 
signed to Houlding & Coleman  Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Lace braid, Manufacturing elastic. 1,717,- 
215. O. E. Huber, Reading, Pa. As- 
signed to The Narrow Fabric Co., W. 
Reading, Pa. 

mM for weaving fabrics, Shuttleless. 
1,717,090. H. L. Byrd, Stockport, Eng- 
land. Assigned to Drey, Simpson & Co., 
Ltd., So. Reddish, England. 

Looms, Beat-up and filling-inserting mech- 
anism for shuttleless. 1,717,089. H. L. 
Byrd, Stockport, England. Assigned to 
Drey, Simpson & Co., Ltd., So. Reddish, 
England. 

Looms, Feeler mechanism for. 1,717,165 
C. G. Moon, Anthony, R. I. 

Looms for weaving, Automatic filling- 
replenishing means for. 1,716.803. P. J. 
Terry, St. Annes-on-Sea, England 

Macuine for moistening yarn. 1,717,249. 
H. Pferdmenges, Giesenkirchen, Ger- 
many. 

Macurne for winding threads, twine, cords, 
or the like. 1,718,784. L. H. Lawson, 
Leeds, England. 

TREATMENT of vegetable fibrous material to 
produce woollike effects. 1,717,316. G. 
Heberlein, Wattwil, Switzerland. As- 
signed to Heberlein Patent Corp., New 
York. 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis 
Ind., has elected J. Fletcher Farrell, 
vice-president and treasurer of the Sin- 
clair Consolidated Oil Corp., as director. 


Hosiery Buyers Want 


Immediate Deliveries 


Seasonable Goods Sought in Small 
Lots—Buyers Do Considerable 
“Shopping” 


The stimulation which the warm 
weather brought to certain of the other 
knit goods markets, did not extend to 
the hosiery trade, according to repre- 
sentative factors who were interviewed 
this week. Recent business, except at 
the children’s end, has been fairly slow, 
it was stated. Men’s fancy half-hose 
took a spurt at the beginning of the 
month, but the flurry of demand did not 
last long. Hosiery jobbers placed oc- 
casional half-hose orders here and there 
during the week, but the entire business 
was small, factors said. Women’s 
“bare leg” lines continued to move 
fairly well, with much insistence upon 
immediate shipment. 

The chief interest shown by jobbers 
and retailers appeared to be directed 
toward children’s lines. Both sox and 
anklets were selling actively, in chil- 
dren’s sizes. During the first part of 
the week, there was a spirited call for 
children’s anklets; the demand was for 
spot shipment, in all cases, and the 
preference was for gay tones, and lively 
designs. The 25c. anklets were a best- 
selling range, according to several 
knitters. 

On the whole, current business has 
leaned rather toward staples, factors 
stated. There is a healthy turnover in 
the tanskin shades of women’s full- 
fashioned. Jobbers and retail buyers are 
placing a fair amount of business for 
these lines, and also a lesser total of 
orders for clock numbers. The demand, 
of course, is mostly spot. 

It is noted that the warm weather 
of the middle of the month helped stores 
to clear some of the summer shades, and 
encouraged buyers to stock up in the 
current styles. However, buyers are not 
over-confident, whether they represent 
jobbing houses or stores. They do 
much “shopping” and their orders are 
carefully limited to immediate needs. 


Consider Outerwear Trade 
Practice Rules 


In line with the intention of knitted 
outerwear manufacturers throughout 
the country to clean house and establish 
a set of trade practice rules which will 
eliminate existing production and mer- 
chandising evils, a meeting of manufac- 
turers in the metropolitan area was held 
last week to discuss the rules which 
were presented to the coming convention 
of the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association for adoption. The session 
was held at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York. 


For sometime past the association has world, May 18, 
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sought to establish a set of definite 
rules. Ten major evils are covered in the 
proposed rules: Piracy of Styles; Mis- 
branding ; Misrepresentation ; Price Dis- 
crimination; Discrimination in Delivery 
Basis; Guaranteed Prices; Terms of 
Sale—Sanctity of Contract; Arbitra- 
tion; Samples and Swatches; Selling 
Below Cost. 


Handling the Microscope 
(Continued from page 59) 


focus or penetration is not desirable. 
Quite the contrary. For textile work 
where the specimen is frequently ir- 
regular or fibrous of surface, or polyg- 
onal or cylindrical in shape, it is very 
important, and here resolving power 
may often be sacrificed to get depth of 
focus so that the whole specimen may be 
clearly seen, instead of only a limited 
portion. In most cases, however, such 
work will be done with the lower 
powers, and the stereoscopic binocular 
microscope* serves the purpose. 

To sum up the preceding paragraphs 
it can be stated that there are at least 
seven characteristics which depend upon 
the correct assembling and handling of 
the optical system of the microscope. 
The selection of an objective will usually 
be the deciding factor. 

1. Resolving power 
with the N.A. 

2. Definition varies directly with the 
N.A. 

3. Magnification varies directly with 
the N.A. 

4. Illuminating power varies directly 
with N.A. squared. 

5. Depth of focus 
with N.A. 

6. Size of field varies inversely with 
N.A. 

7. Working distance varies inversely 
with N.A. 

The first three properties increase in 
the same proportion as the numerical 
aperture of the objective. The fourth 
increases as the square of the numerical 
aperture. The last three decrease in 
proportion with the increase of numeri- 
cal aperture. The seventh item is 
important in ccnnection with manipu- 
lation of the specimen as for micro- 
chemical reactions, and represents the 
actual clear space between the front lens 
of the objective and the specimen. 
Here again, the binocular stereoscopic 
microscope has much greater working 
distance for the full range of magnifica- 
tions up to nearly 200 than the ordinary 
type, and is therefore doubly suited for 
dissection, etc. 


varies directly 


varies inversely 


Choosing Objective and Ocular 


Safe and satisfactory procedure is to 
use the objective which will give the 
best resolution of structure, good defini- 
tion, and as much illumination as pos- 
sible (without glare). Then employ 
with it an ocular giving in combination 
a magnificaticn not exceeding the limit- 
ing value for the N.A. of the objective, 
remembering that the largest field of 


*See Article II of this series (Textile 
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All“Banner” machine products 
of fancy designs and patterns 
are completely free from 
objectionable float threads. 
We call attention to this 
because it is important to 
manufacturers of all 
fancy hosiery. Especially 

in children’s fancy hose. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 
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TABLE 2 


Weight 
for 40 
Yards 
315 
262 
202 
116 
68.5 
41.1 
16.4 


view is obtained with the 
powered eye-piece. 

It will be of interest to compare the 
photomicrographs of Figs. 9 and 10. 
Both were taken at close identical mag- 
nifications, but in the case of Fig. 9 
no condenser was employed, the tube- 
length was incorrect, and the magnifica- 
tion was far too great for the N.A. of 
the objective. In Fig. 10 the magnifica- 
tion is approximately the same, but the 
adjustment of the apparatus is correct 


— 
./ 
= 
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= 
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Operation Ends 


Can gill 
2 Sp. gill 
Drawing 
W. box 

Drawing 
Finisher 
Reducer 


Ratch Remarks 

No back draft on gills 
Very little pressure on 
back rolls 

In drawing boxes avoid 
too soft twists 


—™ bho NY oo OO 


throughout. It should be considered 
that in Fig. 9 the focus is as sharp as 
it was possible to obtain. 

No observation is of real value unless 
it is intelligently obtained and used. 
When the fundamental properties and 
limitations of microscopic equipment as 
applied to textiles are understood, better 
interpretations and more useful infor- 
mation should follow. 


Gilling Not Understood 
(Continued from page 61) 


covered this fact already and we pre- 
sume that you are anxious to learn why 
such a top will cause slubs. 


Explanation of Gilling 


Gilling as a process is not very clearly 
understood by many combing and draw- 
ing Overseers and we may safely include 
superintendents of worsted top and yarn 
mills. Noil is removed on the Noble 
comb through the medium of pin con- 
trol. The small circle holds the shorter 
fibers while the drawing-off rolls draw 
out of the pins fibers long enough to 
reach the nip of rolls. The difference 
in speed (draft) makes combing pos- 
sible if the right pinning is used. Pin 
control and draft are used in gill boxes. 
It is supposed that the fallers merely 
perform a straightening action, but they 
also possess a control over the fibers 
so that most fibers are held until their 
tips or ends reach the front roll nip. 

A comb circle has a continuous rotary 
movement; the small circles retain the 
short fibers which are removed as noil. 
Fallers have an intermittent contact 
with the wool. As they reach the nip 
of the front rolls they hold back the 
short fibers, endeavoring to retain them. 
As the faller is dropped on to lower 
saddle, due to the continuity of the 
wool in the machine, the short fibers 
held by faller are retained among the 
longer fibers. Just as a faller is re- 
moved a peculiar condition exists. The 
control is shifted away from front-roll 
nip to the next faller which we always 
call the second faller. Any fibers not 
long enough to be controlled by the 
fallers respond to the pull of the fibers 
being drafted, and a result of this action 
a series of short fibers, retained by the 
faller until it is removed, are suddenly 
pulled forward to the roll nip. 

This is a scientific explanation of the 
source of faller bars and unevenness in 
a gilled sliver. Naturally if short 
fibers become grouped during gilling, 
especially in open drawing, it is almost 
impossible to draft (separate) them, and 
unevenness in the yarn results ; or where 
the shorts are excessive, slubs result. 


Mri 


Rover 


On an ordinary gill box, two-inch 
diameter front roll, three-eight-inch 
pitch, No. 8 apron, the approximate 
distance between the nip of the front 
roll and the pins of the second faller is 
1.4 inches. This means that all fibers 
1.4 inches, or less, if straight or parallel 
with sliver, and many longer fibers 
which are not parallel to the center of 
the sliver, cannot be gilled. Successive 
gillings will accentuate the grouping. 


Control Nearer Nip 


The O.P.S. gill box and intersecting 
gill boxes are really attempts to control 
the fibers to a point radically nearer the 
front roll nip than is possible in the 
ordinary gill box. These improved 
gill boxes, through the use of small- 
diameter front rolls and supplementary 
faller motions, reduce the uncontrolled 
distance to .75 inch approximately. If 
these gill boxes were not used before 
French combs the noil would be in- 
ereased. When intersecting gill boxes 
are used before the Noble. comb the 
noil is reduced 14 to 3%. At the pres 
ent time every comber is anxious to 
use them before the comb, but most 
drawers seem oblivious to the fact that 
their tops must contain more short 
fiber and are therefore less valuable 
for spinning purposes, Flyings, rubber 
waste, sweepings, and slubs will natu 
rally increase, the yarn will not 
be so smooth, nor as even, and the 
yield of yarn on top may be lowered 
if they continue to use ordinary gill 
boxes. 

We have actually processed a 100% 
French-combed top on four-inch draw- 
ing and three-inch spinning, but we 
used intersecting gill boxes. The yarn 
was somewhat uneven but it was not 
slubby. We strongly advise and favor 
the use of one and one-quarter inch 
diameter spiral-fluted front rolls on 
fine gill boxes for open drawing, say 
for 56s quality and finer, using tops 
combed in mills using intersecting gill 
boxes before the comb. In fact, all 
fine wools would produce more even 
yarns if this were done. Some mills 
are already equipped with small front 
rolls, others are trying intersecting gill 
boxes. One gilling, using intersecting 
gill boxes, will yield a better-blended. 
better-gilled, and whiter-looking sliver 
than two gillings on an ordinary gill 
box using large-diameter front rolls, two 
or two and one-quarter inch diameter 


Special Sliver Guide 


We note that vou are blending a short 
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top with a longer top. If your slivers 
lead-in side by side you would obtain 
better results if the slivers could be 
opened somewhat and overlaid. <A 
special guide can easily be made which 
will take care of four to six ends, which 
we illustrate herewith. 

We do not know who originated this 
guide but it gives very good results for 
colored mixes and we recommend it as 
worthy of a trial when a short dry 
top is to be blended with good staple 
tops. If a short top is fed side by 
side with other slivers it is located in 
one narrow place in the faller. If it 
is laid between good staple tops, and 
spread across full width of stock in 
pins, the good staple helps to control 
the short staple, so that a more intimate 
mixture of the blend is possible. 

Regarding the addition of oil, if you 
add 24%, and 40% of blend is dry 
top, you probably have about 4% oil 
in the roving. This is based upon 60% 
oiled top, which has 24% of oil in it, 
being used in the blend. We believe that 
so much oil will increase your troubles 
because the oil added at can gill does 
not become equally distributed until 
a later \ trial with less oil 
would whether this is 
or not 

If the short dry top is eliminated 
from the blend your drawing layout is 
satisfactory, although we would use the 
draft on the heavy drawing and 
ease the drafts on reducer and rover. 
We note that you use gillings 
If they are all ordinary boxes, two-inch 
diameter front roll, three-eighth inch 
pitch, we advise the omission of one 
process of gilling whenever a_ short 
top is used in any blend, also a re 
duction in draft to about 4.5. We would 
like you to try the layout at Table 
using end in four at can gill of 
the short dry top No. 89, and equipping 
gill boxes with guides. 
Notice that two gillings only are given 
and one operation is omitted. 

The drafts given will be actually in 
to 34%, due to contraction 
‘where flvers are used. 


process 


soon prove so 


5 5 


three 


one 


special sli ver 


creased 3% 
of end on boxes 


Summary 
and No 


amount of short 
used in 


contain an 
staple. 
blend of 


(1) Ne 
excessive 
(2) Percentage 
short top is too hig! 

(3) Drawing layout not suitable for 
blend. Too much gilling and excessive 
draft 

(4) Gill 


handling very 


89 


56 


boxes are not adapted for 


short staple. 
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Silk decorations made jfrom our 
colored spun silk yarns bring to 
fine worsteds and woolens the 
endless variety sought for in 
modern styling. 
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100% Pure Silk 


Silk in its most economical form 


Resist, Extra Fast and 
Regular Dye Colors 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence,R.l. » = = ~ ™ 'MAvISON AVENUE 
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Print Cloth Firmness 


Aids Market Tone 


Curtailment Prospects Bolster 
Seller’s Viewpoint 


The increased strength of print cloths 
formed the backbone of the cotton goods 
market lately. Many important print 
cloth users had been pecking away for 
several days in an attempt to buy under 
quotations but their efforts went for 
naught. The trade had been watching 
the situation anxiously and when buyers 
commenced to pay full prices at mid- 
week, the entire gray goods market took 
a new lease on life. 

The curtailment prospects probably 
had as much to do with this seller’s 
resistance as any one factor could have. 
Leading sellers believe that the under- 
lying conditions are fundamentally 
sound and that it would only take a 
comparatively small amount of purchas- 
ing coupled with the proposed curtail- 
ment to raise prices. Print cloths, due 
to their more favorable position, would 
be the first to react, but this same hope 
is extended to the sheeting division. 
This latter branch would be slower in 
responding, but with proper mill co- 
operation and merchandising is far from 
hopeless. 

The hot weather has stimulated activ- 
ity in several lines, one of them being 
towels. There have also been signs of 
clearing out of seasonable lines of sum- 
mer dress goods and other fabrics. Many 
converters have found business satis- 
factory and are closing a period which 
finds them better situated than they have 
been for years. 

Print Cloths: The improvement in 
print cloths started late last week when 
384-in. 64x60s sold in considerable quan- 
tities at 7c. The market has since been 
firm at that figure which is an advance 
of wsc. over prices generally prevailing 
before then. The 60 x 48s and 68 x 72s 
came in for a large share of bids at full 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


June 26 June 19 June 27, 1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 18.55¢ 18.750 22.65¢ 
Print Cloths 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 sic 4}-5e 51-6c 
384-in., 64x60, 5.35 7ie 7%-7he 7}-8c 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 8 8ic 8-Bic 9e 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 9he She Iie 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 10c 10¢ 10}c 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in., 56x60, 4.00 84e 8}c 9c 
36 -in., 48x48, 3.00 10-10}c 10-10}c 10}-Ile 
37 -in., 48x48, 4.00 7}-7ic 73-7ic 8}4-8ic 
Pajama Checks 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 ai 8}-84c 9}-%e 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 7c Tic 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. 10§-103c 104-10 Il4e 
Doses, 20.2) . . te ' ie tbe 
Tickings, 8 oz.. 22-2340 a 214-230 
Standard prints. . 9ke She 8o 
Eastern staple eing- 
hams, 27-in.. 10¢ 10c 9c 








FABRICS 


market prices for August and Septem- 


ber, but the general run of mills were 
not disposed to sell past August. Print- 
ers were among the principal buyers 
and in the neighborhood of a quarter of 
a million pieces were moved during the 
active period which was the greatest 
buying time the market has experienced 
since the recent slump. 

Sheetings: This market is still in a 
poorer position than print cloths, but 
prices have been holding even during 
dull times. There have been well sub- 
stantiated reports that large quantities 
of light weight sheetings were sold last 


week; the 6.15s forming a large pro- 
portion as well as the 36 in. 5.00 yd. 
and 5.50s. 

Colored Goods: Colored goods sales 


for export continue to take up a good 


proportion of sales in certain houses. 
Sales for domestic use are nothing 
exceptional but of late weeks have 


shown some improvement. Greater in- 
terest was noted in tickings, ginghams, 
fine and fancy goods also sheets and 
pillow cases. 





Look for Greater 
Woolen Consumption 


Women’s Wear Division Improves 
Statistically but Production 
Will Be Cautious 


Slowly but surely signs point to the 
fact that woolens will be increasingly 
important next spring. Leading woolen 
men remark with enthusiasm that cer- 
tain of the high grade clothing manu- 
facturers are buying shetlands, cassi- 
meres and cheviots, and it is expected 
that this market will broaden consider- 
ably. Four-piece golf suits are using 
the bulk of these fabrics, and for that 
reason sporty patterns and effects are 
desired. Colors are diversified, there 
being a generous mixture of lights, 
darks and mediums. The better grade 
woolens are receiving the most atten- 
tion, as the public will no longer pay 
fancy prices while the $22.50 suits con- 
tain the fabrics they do. 

At a meeting of the women’s wear 
group of the Wool Institute last week 
it was indicated that cautious produc- 
tion of women’s wear fabrics will be 
in order. Disturbances in the garment 
trade and slow store buying of fall 
apparel due to an unsatisfactory spring, 
are the two factors that make this 
course necessary. It was stated that 
the statistical position of the women’s 
wear mills is improved over last month. 
Sales and deliveries in proportion to 
production and stocks, have shown a 
distinct turn for the better. The ruling 
sentiment according to an inquiry con- 
ducted among retailers, was the confi- 
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dence that the 


broadcloths would be 


important fabric next season. 
here is little new in the men’s over- 


coating situation. Buying has been 
ragged and slow. It is the market’s 
opinion that the season for overcoats 


will be upon us before cutters have any 
intimation as to what the public will 
want and little activity is expected 
before that time. 





Summer Broadsilks 
Almost Cleared Out 


Shantungs in Big Demand and 
Sellers Able To Command 
Premium—No Bargain Sales 


The continued hot weather which 
has been in evidence the last three 
weeks has practically cleaned out stocks 
of summer fabrics according to leading 
factors. Of late there have been calls 
for stock goods at ridiculous prices, 
but sellers have been unresponsive to 
these as they feel it necessary to be 
able to accommodate regular customers 
on their fill-in business. 

The demand for shantungs that 
sprung up during the month continues 
at a rapid pace. The supply is ex- 
tremely limited; so much so that sellers 
are able to command a premium for 
at-once and near-by deliveries. Mills 
are devoting most of their attention to 
production of fall lines. One of the 
leading factors states that cables from 
abroad stress the importance of printed 
velvets. These fabrics are just starting 
to move in this country so that while 
sellers agree that it is too early to have 
any convincing proof of their success, 
they nevertheless feel the demand will 
be on a rising scale. Panne velvets 
are being received strongly as are plain 
transparent velvets. The forecast for 
the latter is that they will be good in 
nigger brown, black, imperial blue and 
various wine shades. 

Chiffons: Lines well cleared out 
after active buying spell. Prices show 
a silghtly firmer tendency due to small- 
ness of stocks. 

Velvets: Good call for transparents 
with increasing demand for panne and 
printed lines. Retailers purchasing 
printed velvets in advance but cutters 
inactive. 

Silk Situation at a Glance: Propuc- 
tTroN—Concentrated on fall and winter 
lines practically no summer goods being 
woven except some shantungs. 

Stocks — Summer lines well cleared 
out. Few shantungs available. 

Detivertes—Generally normal. Spot 
shipments of summer lines and pressure 
for velvets which are delayed slightly. 

SENTIMENTS—Unchanged and rather 
favorable due to disposal of summer 
lines and confidence in call for velvets. 
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Unwinds, sews 
measures, rewinds 


—in a nutshell that’s 
what the Dinsmore 
No. 4 Opening and 
Winding Machine 
does. This convenient 
widely used machine 
unwinds the cloth 
from the loom, sews 
and rewinds the cloth 
into rolls of any size 
you desire. It is cap- 
able of handling 800 


L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 
271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





to 1,000 pieces a day. 

Fitted with a measur- 

ing attachment which accurately measures the length 
of the roll and also can be equipped with an inspect- 
ing board for rapid inspecting if required. The No. 4 
Machine makes an ideal hard roll for shears, brush- 
ing machines, for shipments to the bleachery, etc., 
keeping the cloth clean and free from wrinkles. This 
machine can be equipped with either Dinsmore or 
genuine Singer type sewing head, and can also be 
direct connected motor driven if desired. Full par- 
ticulars in our catalog showing the complete Dinsmore 


line. Send for it! 
FG. C O. 


SALEM, MASS. 


INSMORE 


— See come eeia Taxras 


57 Worth Street 


(J.P. STEVENS & CO,, Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 











CONSULTANTS 


on 


TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING 


Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 





Cox, Fuller & Mauersberger 


320 Broadway New York City 





TALBOT MILLS 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC 8S. CLARK, President 
Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 


Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
ae ptt es. NEW YORK—BOSTON 


A.M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 





MILLER, FRANKLIN, BASSET & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS ENGINEERS 
BRANCH OFFICES OR REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN 


LONDON, ENGLAND, AND OTHER EUROPEAN CAPITALS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
“. 


TEXTILE SPECIALISTS 
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ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Bend for our latest list of quotations) 
We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer you our services in this line. 





Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, BR. I. 





Disappointed Investors 


FINANCIAL 


A Market “At A Price” 





Sell 


Textiles— 


Gosnold to Reorganize Financial Structure 


Boston, June 26. 
HERE has been increasing evi- 
dence for some weeks that old hold- 
ers of textile shares, together with some 
who purchased earlier in the year in the 
belief that this industry must partici- 
pate soon in general business prosperity, 
are unloading their holdings at the best 
price available and re-investing in other 
securities that either give them a yield 
or a hope of increase in stock value. 
Several leading stocks, that have either 
established new lows for the year or re- 
peated old ones, may have been affected 
by this type of selling; Pacific at 28, 
Amoskeag at 154, American Woolen 
com. at 17% and Arlington at 304 are 
among these stocks. Some of these and 
a large number of other textile shares 
are selling at prices that represent less 
than the proportionate percentage per 
share of the corporation’s quick assets. 
If mills whose stocks are thus under- 
valued are paying reasonable dividends 
the owners of such securities can feel 
satisfied to keep them in their strong 
boxes, but if unwarrantedly low stock 
valuation is combined with lack of divi- 
dends then only those investors who do 
not need yield, and who are satisfied 
that the industry will eventually stage a 
comeback, can afford to hold them. 
The textile industry is still basic. The 
best managed and merchandised mills 
will make a comeback eventually, and 
those investors who can afford to carry 
such stocks and are shrewd enough to 
pick eventual winners will profit by their 
foresight some time. Wool prices are 
low enough to make the basis for a 
comeback of the wool industry during 
the next two seasons if consuming de- 
mand increases. Raw cotton prices are 
approaching a point where they could 
be made the basis of a similar come- 
back for the cotton industry, but in the 
meantime there must be drastic cur- 
tailment of production by mills making 
staple goods if such mills are to par- 
ticipate in increased profits. Lack of 
balance between productive and consum- 
ing capacity is the bane of most 
branches of the textile industry, and 
until these conditions are stabilized 
there can be no permanent improve- 
ment or permanent prosperity. 


Better Prices at Auctions 


A decline of 1$ points in West Point 
to 1224 and of 4 point in Nashua pre- 
ferred at 823, both ex-dividend, at 
today’s auctions were unwarranted by 
any known developments in these two 


plants, but only five shares of each were 
sold and the smallness of the offerings 
may have accounted for the declines. 
The advance of $ point in Naumkeag 
to 1054 following reduction in annual 
dividend rate from $12 to $8, indicates 
that the latter unexpected happening has 
been fully discounted. The decline of 
3} points in Continental to 1174 prob- 
ably could not be duplicated for any 
considerable block of this stock as it is 
one of the best managed and best 
merchandised mils of its class in the 
country. All of tue other sales at today’s 
auctions were at advances, the most 
notable of which were 19 points in Royal 
Weaving to 200, of 11} points in City 
Mfg. Co. to 544, of 2 points in Farr 
Alpaca to 100 and of 14 points in 
Plymouth Cordage to 85. 

On the local exchange American 
Woolen preferred, after selling as low 
as 41§ last week, recovered to 42 or a 
net loss for the week of 1 point; the 
common in the meantime sold within a 
range of 184 to 17% and closed at the 
same price as a week ago. At today’s 
close of 154 Amoskeag is off 4 point 
for the week and at the low for the year; 
Pacific at 28 is also off the same amount 
for the week and is at its low for the 
year, although during the week it sold 
as high as 294. Bigelow-Hartford com- 
mon has lost much of its recent advance, 
but seems to be stabilized at 100. 


Gosnold Refinancing 


At a conference last Monday between 
the preferred stockholders’ protective 
committee of the Gosnold Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., and Charles L. Hard- 
ing, representing the voting trustees for 
common stockholders, plans for re- 
organizing the financial structure of the 
company were tentatively agreed to. 
These have been made necessary by the 
recent sale of the Page plant for ap- 
proximately $700,000, as compared with 
a prior purchase price of $2,700,000. 
The plan if adopted will give the holders 
of 16,500 preferred shares all of the 
8,250 shares of new preferred and also 
1,650 shares of new common, thus dis- 
charging three years’ arrears in their 
dividends. Present holders of 1,650 com- 
mon shares would receive the same 
number of new common shares. Holders 
of the 3,300 shares of new common 
would be given the right to a convertible 
note issue of about $412,500, and 2 
shares of new common would be given 
as a bonus with each $100 note. It is 
probable that dividends would start on 
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the new preferred next February, as the 
mill is said to be operating to capacity 
and sold ahead at a profit. No change 
in management is planned. 


Financial Notes 


Decision of directors of the Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass., 
in reducing the current quarterly divi- 
dend from $3 to $2 is understood to 
represent extremely conservative financ- 
ing, although warranted by the fact that 
earnings during the last quarter did not 
warrant larger than the reduced rate. 
The company is in its usual strong 
financial position having had on June 1 
net working capital of $4,460,983. Of 
the $626,158 of current liabilities as of 
that date $500,000 represented bank 
loans covering cotton purchases that 
probably will be discharged within three 
or four months. 

The minority stockholders of Non- 
quitt Spinning Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., headed by Jerome A. Newman, 
have petitioned the Suffolk County 
(Mass.) Superior Court to admit the 
bill in equity to force an appraisal of 
their shares; they are still seeking an 
injunction to block the conversion of 
the plant into a cloth mill, and are hop- 
ing to force liquidation. Hendricks H. 
Whitman, president of the Nonquitt, 
has announced that no action will be 
taken in buying looms until the court 
actions started by minority stockholders 
have been settled. 

Charles F. Rowley and Reuben Duns- 
ford, receivers for the Hamilton Mfg. 
Co., Lowell, Mass., have had their final 
accounting allowed and have been dis- 
charged by Judge Cox of the Suffolk 
County (Mass.) Superior Court. Their 
final accounting showed a balance of 
$31,610 in the hands of the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass., for distribu- 
tion to stockholders. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
30 Naumkeag 100 1054* + } 
3 Royal Weaving . 100 200 +19 
37 Associated Textile 100 36 : 
12 Farr Alpaca. 100 100 + 2 
160 Arlington 100 304 + 
10 Continental. . . 100 1173 — 3} 
135 Plymouth Cordage 100 83-85 + Ih 

5 Nashua, pfd 160 83-823 — } 

5 West Point 100 1224* — If 

10 City... 7 50 543 +112 
407 Total 

*Ex. Div 


Small Advance in Southern 
Mill Stock Average 


Cuartotte, N. C., June 22—The ad- 
vances made in the more active com- 
mon stocks of southern cotton mills for 
the week ending today were slightly in 
excess of the declines by a narrow mar- 
gin of 8c. per share, this being the only 
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advance in the list for several weeks 
according to the weekly summary of 
R. S. Dickson & Co. 

The bid price of 25 common stocks 
stood at 94.84 a week ago, as compared 
with today’s close of 94.92. 

A partial list of stocks registering frac- 
tional gains were Marlboro, Newberry, 
Linford, Roanoke, Southern Franklin 
Process and Perfection. Trading was 
quiet throughout the week, but a slightly 
improved condition of the market is an- 
ticipated after the first of July when 
dividend funds are available for rein- 
vestment. 


Wisconsin Hemp Plants Merge 


Waupun, Wis.—The Rock River 
Valley Hemp mill here, the Matt Rens 
Hemp mill north of Waupun on High- 
way 49, and two other hemp mills at 
Juneau and Beaver Dam have been pur- 
chased by the Wisconsin Hemp & Fibre 
Co. The new company will take over 
the mills July 1. 

The new company has 1,600 acres of 
hemp contracted for this year and plans 
to increase the acreage materially next 
season. 

Included in the merger are four of 
the five operating hemp mills. The 
product of these mills, line and tow in 
bale form, is sold to various spinners in 
the east who convert it into yarn, twine, 
rope, etc. The United States Navy is 
an important consumer of hemp, using it 
to make salt-water resisting rope. 
Chemical, industrial and textile engi- 
neers have recently made important 
strides in adapting the fiber as a source 
of fabric for automobile upholstery and 
tops, and as a source of paper fiber. 


Gotham Hosiery Plans 
Plant Increase 


In connection with the quarterly re- 
port of the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., it 
is stated that the company plans an 
expansion program to cost more than 
$2,000,000 including 100 new knitting 
machines and a new central finishing 
plant with capacity of 20,000 doz. prs. 
daily. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “‘ Public Sale” are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Bid 
64 


Asked 
Am., Mfg., pfd 68 
Am., Wool, pfd ead 
Amoskeag 

Androscoggin 

i cous ad os sowie a x 

Bates 

Berkshire Associates, com. 

Bigelow-Htfd., com... ... 

Boott. 

ee 

Esmond, pfd............ 

Farr Al 

Great Falls... 

Hamilton Woolen 

dere tne cawis are 

Ipswich, pfd 

Ipswich, com 

Lawrence..............-. 

Ludlow Asso............ 

Merrimack, com......... 

Nashau, com 

Nashau, pid 

Naumkeag 

N. E. So., pfd.........++ 


12 
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Sharp Auction Prices Low 


No Bids for Real Estate and Bulk 
of Machinery Unsold 


New Beprorp, Mass.—Not a bid was 
received for the two mill buildings and 
land of the Sharp Mfg. Co., either when 
offered singly or as a whole by Samuel 
T. Freeman of Samuel T. Freeman & 
Co., auctioneers, June 18, and less than 
half of the machinery and equipment 
was disposed of for a total of about 
$100,000 on that and the following day. 
Prior to the auction, however, all of the 
Draper looms in No. 2 mill, in which the 
Sharp Co. had an equity, had been sold 
to the Butler Mill. It is planned by the 
Sharp officials to continue liquidating 
of the property as rapidly as possible, 
but whether by auction or at private sale 
has not yet been determined. 

There was a large attendance of 
both manufacturers and second-hand 
machinery dealers at the auction, but it 
was made apparent that mill men were 
interested only in certain few machines, 
and the dealers only in selected lots at 
bargain or junk prices. Among the 
largest buyers were G. L. Upchurch and 
J. H. McAden, Charlotte, N. C., and 
Harry Leach, Providence, R. I., second- 
hand machinery dealers, Habersham 
(Ga.) Mills, Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, 
S. C., and Union (S. C.) Mill. 

Some idea of prices paid may be 
gained from the following _ sales: 
Buckley opener picker of English 
make, $130; finisher lapper of English 
make, $85; Kitson bale breaker, $230; 
Saco-Lowell vertical opener, $110; 
Saco-Lowell single heater finisher lap- 
per (1916), $65; 10 Mason 40-inch re- 
volving top flat cards (1916), $100 
each; a lot of 48 of the same cards sold 
at $42.50 each and the balance of 200 
were unsold; Whitin 12-inch ribbon lap 
machines (1916), $17.50; Saco-Lowell 
574-inch, 2 cylinder slasher (1923), 
$1,150; 20-spindle filling winders, $5 to 
$11 a spindle; cone winders, $1.10 to 
$2.05 a spindle; Foster 56-inch portable 
gas singeing machine, $100. For most 
of the roving and spinning frames there 
were either no bids or only junk prices. 

Sharp real estate was carried on the 
books at $1,724,000, and it is reported 
that the liquidating committee had given 
it a minimum value of $350,000. The 
book value of the equipment was 
$4,320,000, but on the basis of auction 
prices the entire equipment could hardly 
be expected to yield more than $300,000 
in liquidation. 


Burlaps Irregular and Easier 
on Light Trading 


Calcutta cables although late and ir- 
regular in advice, were mainly lower. 
Private jute acreage estimates had their 
effect as well as the feeling that the 
weather prospects had lost force as far 
as fabrics were concerned. 

There was a slight interest in futures 
here but low prices of goods in this 


5 
15 market and at sea proved a draw- 
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back to extensive future trading. Values 
were nominally higher due to lack of 
offerings and insufficient open inquiry 
in the market. 

The 8-oz. 40s for spots were at 6.10c.; 
July, August, September at 6.40c:; and 
the last quarter at 6.25c. The 104-oz. 
40s for spot and last quarter were 8.05- 
8.10c.; while July, August, September 
were 8.45c. 


Industrial Exhibit at 
New Bedford 


New Beprorp, Mass.,—In connection 
with the Bigger and Better New Bed- 
ford campaign sponsored by the Board 
of Commerce of this city, New Bedford 
is to have an industrial Exposition in 
the State Armory, the date being set 
for Aug. 8, 9 and 10. It is anticipated 
that more than 25,000 persons will visit 
the exhibition, including visitors from 
New York city in addition to the home 
population and the summer people who 
visit this section of the country. 

The exposition is to be fashioned 
along the lines of the previous one held 
in the same place, and there will be a 
small charge of admission. This will 
be nominal in order to encourage 
attendance, as there is no desire to make 
money on the affair, and any profit that 
is made over expenses will be turned 
back to the exhibitors in the form of 
rebates on the assessments per exhibi- 
tion booth which will be made to cover 
the initial expenses. 

The entire center of the drill shed 
floor has been taken over for a joint 
exhibit by the cotton manufacturing 
plants of New Bedford, the space 
approximating 22 booths. Around the 
center space will be 30 other booths for 
the various exhibits of goods other than 
cotton, made in New Bedford. 


Bay Co. Acquires 
Hermitage Mills 


After negotiations extending over a 
period of almost two years, The Bay 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., acquires 
control of the Hermitage Mills, Camden, 
S. C., through a plan for an exchange of 
securities between the two companies, 
effective July 1. Ratification of the 
plan is assured by the Bay Company 
stockholders, while 90% of the outstand- 
ing stock of Hermitage Mills have 
already approved. It is expected that 
within the near future 100% of Herm- 
itage common stock will have been ex- 
changed for Bay Company Stock. 

The Hermitage Mills have about 
20,000 spindles and 400 looms, and are 
located in the heart of the cotton belt 
of South Carolina, the property com- 
prising mill buildings, and its own 
village of 100 houses for the use of its 
250 workers’ families, a community 
house, church, and recreational grounds. 
The mill produces about 50,000,000 
yards of high grade gauze in the gray 
per year, all of which will be taken by 
the Bay Company for its surgical 
dressings. 





Last word in PLUSH YARNS 
“Try, you too, will buy” 


BLADENBORO 


KNITTING 


Always Uniform YARNS 


Highest grade carded yarns 
HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR 


VASS COTTON MILLS 


Splicing and Plaiting 
30 S/1 TO 120 $/2 


FORREST MERCERIZED YARNS 


Licensed for tinting have solved the problems of 


Write for samples 


FORREST BROS. 


PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING, 15TH AND CHESTNUT STREETS, PHILA., PA. 
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Comsep Peeter: Fine Single 


“Special” Yarns of: 


Johnston Mfg. Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
8's to 26’s 
Monroe Mills Company 
Monroe, N. C. 
38’s to 40's 
Union Mills Company 
Monroe, N. C. 
26's to 40's 
Knit Goods Manufacturers—Foremost specialists 


in their lines labeled these yarns “SPECIAL”, 
because they’re different. 


Unified management, which enforces selection of 
a specific grade and staple of cotton, rigid 
standards of workmunship and finish, gives 
assurance that Fabrics produced from them 
instantly pass the Buyer’s closest scrutiny. 


Specify them by name—Accept no Substitute! 


JOHNSTON MILLS 
COMPANY 


“Direct to Consumer” 


Mercerized—Combed—Carded 
COTTON YARNS 


New York Philadelphia Chattanooga 
Charlotte Chicago Reading 








INCORPORATED 


Waterman Currier €& Co. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St 
CHICAGO UTICA 
300 W. Adams St. Mayro Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


BOSTON 
78 Chauncy 8t. 
READING 
4m. Casualty Bldg. 


Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Co. 


| Spinners of Fine American and Sakelarides 
Combed Cotton Yarns 


30’s to 100’s Cops, Cones, Tubes, 
Skeins, Warps, Beams 


Appalachian Mills Co. 
Dyed Carded Cotton Yarns 


Representing in Northern States and Canada 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Mercerized Yarns in all 
Standard Counts and Put-ups 
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J. H. SEPARK J. L. GRAY 
Sec’y and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Gen, Mgr. 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Gassed and Ungassed Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 26s to 120s—single and ply for 
CONVERTING—KNITTING—WEAVING 
and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and 24s to 100s—2, 3 and 4 ply for 
THREAD PURPOSES 


We are using weavers knots throughout our process 
of manufacture both in single and ply yarns. 


H. A. Florsheim 


General Sales Manager 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


BRANCHES 
Gastonia Philadelphia 


Henderson- Harriet 
Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 
6s to 20s single slow carded— 
Cones and Skeins 
8s to 16s plied— 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 


22s to 30s single— 
Cones and Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 


DODD OLD OLD OLD OLD OLD OLP LP OLD LP OLD LP LP LP LP CLP COMP LP 04 








COTTON YARNS 





Curtailment Plans of Spinners 





Trend In Prices 


Causing 


PHILADELPHIA. 

pPLANs of spinners to curtail pro- 

duction during July are having a 
psychological effect upon the selling 
markets and while prices are no higher 
there is less yarn being moved at dis- 
tress figures. Dealers are finding it 
difficult to locate spinners willing to 
sell 30s-2 warps of ordinary grade for 
nearby delivery at less than 40c. Man- 
ufacturers have not found it necessary 
to pay such a price claiming to be able 
to buy all they want at 38}c. 

The same situation is found in 20s-2 
warps, spinners holding this more 
firmly at 35c. than formerly while 
manufacturers are paying 344c. It is 
apparent that short-sellers and price- 
cutters who were selling this count 
freely at 334c. have had enough of that 
type business for the time being and 
are now quoting 34}c. as a rule to 
their customers. Not all the weak 
spots have been removed and when a 
large offer is made this figure may still 
be shaded half cent. 


ccording to Quality 





Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav'g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) 





Firmer 


The market is in good shape for the 
time of the year considering small de- 
mand that has been reported for the 
last month or more and the plans of 
spinners to close their mills for the 
holiday week together with indications 
a large number of sales spinners will 
curtail drastically during the rest of 
the summer are having a decided effect 
upon the situation at present. Credit 
for the strengthening to date is given 
to the curtailment schedules that have 
been rumored. 


Several Closed All Summer 


Evidence this is going to be more 
general this year than at any previous 
summer is at hand. A number of spin- 
ners have reported to local dealers that 
prices have reached such an unprofit- 
able level they have already closed 
their plants for the summer and there- 
fore are not in position to take further 
business. One group operating three 
good sized plants for spinning high 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Merc. Tw. 





0 Re $0.46 $0.49 Se . $0.68 $0.70 
4s to 8s....... $0.30 -$0. 3; Ais cde ch atank< $0.34-$0 .35 airs ba enl 51 .54 Dtatckesss aes «ae . 80 
DER cick siges i's 30 - -:- 36- .37 sina nt os .54 - 564 ere .90 95 
| tS 31- 3) 26s. . .37 - 384 40s-2 55 . 58) asst bass see 1.10 1.15 
| ee ae .32- .323 30s.. . 384- 39 50s-2. . 60 623 oe: ae 1.35 1.40 
DOs acta ers che = a9 40s extra quality.. -51- .52 SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 12s... -$0. 403 30s.. $0.50 -$0.51 
$0.30 ~$0. 31 $0. 374-$0. 383 14s... - .4l kt sede ake -52§- 53 
31 .32 39 — .393 decd’ «abe - .4ih [peepee eye x - .54 
"32 - 33 434-44 18s... - .42 ae .60 - .61 
-324- =. 335 .46- .47 Md sce .43 60s. .664-— .68) 
33 - .34 51- .53 24s... oe- . 464 ae es. .77-— .80 
34- 35 55- .56 Bveiae . 483 80s... 90 - .95 
are paula MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
SINGLE WARPS 26s-2. $0.66 -$0.67 a ee $1.12 -$1.15 
ee $0.31 -—$0.32 24s... $0. 363-$0. 38  * a 67- . 90s-2 1.50 — 1.55 
cbs tsexesls -314- .323 26s. . -37 — .384 368-2 .70- .71 100s-2 1.82 — 1.87 
> Lipatic suneca .32- .33 30s... d a ‘3 = i omk oye 3s - 8 Se aston a 2.30 — 2.35 
16s... .33- .34 40s lity ~ | ae aes ees ingles 
Petites ds stp axa .34- .35 extra quali v 50s-2 79 - .81 , ae $0.83 60s..... $1.07 
60s-2 .87 - .90 Sc éy a oe. Fakes. Bean 
TWO-PLY WARPS Terd......- . “(=e 50s... 95 80s..... 1.52 
ee ee eres (sees: 90a 30h COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 
TPcssissccs a oe tins 5s -39- -40 TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4PLY 
Gs okeceks .33- .34 40s ordinary...... 47 - .4 ‘ 
RE Sp ecsak 334-345 etsy... 55 - .56 en 7 
Be i hecesk ts -344- 353 a 62 - .63 verage est Average - 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; | Soap, . 28.29; white, . 29}-. 303; > ‘ $0. - ~$0. = $0. ee ~$0. 5 0.% 0.58 
wae be... 2 “62 - .64 67 - 68 89 93 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) 40s..... .67 - .69 eee 5 : . 
Be............ $0.294-$0. 30 22s.. $0. 334-$0.34  458.---- ‘a s —~ oe 3 
ESE ie os | aaeg | ee -34- 135 308... “oe Tt. aes 4 
12s 303- 31 oon 35 - .36 60s... os .87 - .89 91- .93 1.12 1.17 
> Se ae aie 314 30s tyin; in. .36 - .37 Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
16s... -314- =.32 30s reg’ 37 - .38 close of business, June 26. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
DR nis ms vax os .32- .324 30s extra auality 39 - .40 less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 103. 
20s... -33 - .33% 40s... .46- .48 For staple cotton prices, see page 105. 
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grade weaving counts has discontinued 
night runs. Their day shift operates 
the machinery one week in day-time 
and the night shift operates the spindles 
in the day during the following week. 

In addition to this voluntary curtail- 
ment there are numerous spinners de- 
pending on long staple cotton that have 
been forced to curtail because they are 
unable to secure cotton of the types 
wanted. One of the most important 
spinners of high grade carded and 
combed in the South has adopted a 
four day a week schedule for this rea- 
son and there are others in the same 
position. 

There has been comparatively little 
new business of importance placed 
within recent weeks and orders on 
spinners’ books are nearing completion. 
Manufacturers while not busy are 
operating at a fair rate in most in- 
stances and are consuming fair sized 
lines of yarn. They will be compelled 
to renew these orders around the first 
of July and this leads many to predict 
improvement in the entire market early 
that month. Larger demand coming 
at a time when curtailment is really 
getting under way among spinners will 
place the market in a better position 
from the sellers’ standpoint than at this 
time for several years past. 

Underwear manufacturers 


in the 





Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, 


SKEINS AND CONES 
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the list 


advance in lor everal weeks 
according to the weekly summary ot 
R. S. Dickson & Co 

Che bid price ot 25 common stocks 

od at 94.84 a week ago, a compared 
vith today’s close of 94,92 

\ partial list of stocks registering trac 
tional gain were Marlboro, Newberry, 
Linford, Roanoke, Southern Franklin 
Process and Perfection. Trading was 


quiet throughout the week, but a slightly 
improved condition of the market is an 
ticipated after the first of July when 
dividend funds are available for rein- 
vestment, 


Wisconsin Hemp Plants Merge 


Waupun, Wis.—The Rock River 
Valley Hemp mill here, the Matt Rens 
Hemp mill north of Waupun on High- 
way 49, and two other hemp mills at 
Juneau and Beaver Dam have been pur- 
chased by the Wisconsin Hemp & Fibre 
Co. The new company will take over 
the mills July 1. 

The new company has 1,600 acres of 
hemp contracted for this year and plans 
to increase the acreage materially next 
season. 

Included in the merger are four of 
the five operating hemp mills. The 
product of these mills, line and tow in 
bale form, is sold to various spinners in 
the east who convert it into yarn, twine, 
rope, etc. The United States Navy is 
an important consumer of hemp, using it 
to make salt-water resisting rope. 
Chemical, industrial and textile engi- 
neers have recently made important 
strides in adapting the fiber as a source 
of fabric for automobile upholstery and 
tops, and as a source of paper fiber. 


Gotham Hosiery Plans 
Plant Increase 


In connection with the quarterly re- 
port of the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., it 
is stated that the company plans an 
expansion program to cost more than 
$2,000,000 including 100 new knitting 
machines and a new central finishing 
plant with capacity of 20,000 doz. prs. 
daily. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘ Public Sale’’ are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am., Mfg., pfd.......... 64 64 68 book 
wee i | ere 42 . sae 
Ammonkeag.... «2.0.0 sie 154 ae — 
Androscoggin....... 704 60 70 
See 304 284 30 
NR ic cawsews any - Saree 146 149 
Berkshire Associates, com. ; 38 40 
Bigelow-Htfd., com.. 100 . cae 
Boott. eats 130 125 ome 
Edwards Fae we ene 70 85 ace 
Esmond, pfd... seine 99 100 102 
Farr Alpaca...... _ 100 94 98 
Great Falls aba 2} 2 . 
Hamilton Woolen. . 453 aa 47 
Hill. ... Pane Rene 22 17 
SOE WN... sic ss 46} 52 54 
Ipswich, com........... 55¢ 2 9 
Lawrence.... 67} 67 69 
Ludlow Asso.. ; 1743 174 178 
Merrimack, com 1703 165 170 
Nashau, com............ 40 41 44 effect 
PI GEG one ven ae wee 823 82 85 
Naumkeag alae aih cae ee 105% 100 105 
N. E. BO Wis sss enews 75e. ose ese 
SN erator ete <i a 39 30 34 
SS A ea rae 28 : te 
Pepperell.. a ; 93 92 94 
Plymouth Cordage...... 85 83 5 
eta clncd chs caeke si 14 12 15 market 
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Sharp Auction Prices Low 


No Bids for Real Estate and Bulk 
of Machinery Unsold 


Not a bid was 
the two mill buildings and 
the Sharp Mig. Co., either when 
otfered singly or as a whole by Samuel 
, Freeman of Samuel T. Freeman & 
Co., auctioneers, June 18, and less than 
half of the machinery and equipment 
was disposed of for a total of about 
$100,000 on that and the following day. 
Prior to the auction, however, all of the 
Draper looms in No. 2 mill, in which the 
Sharp Co. had an equity, had been sold 
to the Butler Mill. It is planned by the 
Sharp officials to continue liquidating 
of the property as rapidly as possible, 
but whether by auction or at private sale 
has not yet been determined. 

There was a large attendance of 
both manufacturers and second-hand 
machinery dealers at the auction, but it 
was made apparent that mill men were 
interested only in certain few machines, 
and the dealers only in selected lots at 
bargain or junk prices. Among the 
largest buyers were G. L. Upchurch and 
J. H. McAden, Charlotte, N. C., and 
Harry Leach, Providence, R. I., second- 
hand machinery dealers, Habersham 
(Ga.) Mills, Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, 
S. C., and Union (S. C.) Mill. 

Some idea of prices paid may be 
gained from the following _ sales: 
Buckley opener picker of English 
make, $130; finisher lapper of English 
make, $85; Kitson bale breaker, $230; 
Saco-Lowell vertical opener, $110; 
Saco-Lowell single heater finisher lap- 
per (1916), $65; 10 Mason 40-inch re- 
volving top flat cards (1916), $100 
each: a lot of 48 of the same cards sold 
at $42.50 each and the balance of 200 
were unsold; Whitin 12-inch ribbon lap 
machines (1916), $17.50; Saco-Lowell 
571-inch, 2 cylinder slasher (1923), 
$1,150; 20-spindle filling winders, $5 to 
$11 a spindle; cone winders, $1.10 to 
$2.05 a spindle; Foster 56-inch portable 
gas singeing machine, $100. For most 
of the roving and spinning frames there 
were either no bids or only junk prices. 

Sharp real estate was carried on the 
books at $1,724,000, and it is reported 
that the liquidating committee had given 
it a minimum value of $350,000. The 
value of the equipment was 
$4,320,000, but on the basis of auction 
prices the entire equipment could hardly 
be expected to yield more than $300,000 
in liquidation. 


New Beprorp, Mass 
received for 


land of 





Burlaps Irregular and Easier 
on Light Trading 


Calcutta cables although late and ir- 
recular in advice, were mainly lower. 
Private jute acreage estimates had their 
as well as the feeling that the 
weather prospects had lost force as far 
as fabrics were concerned. 

There was a slight interest in futures 
here but low prices of goods in this 
and at sea proved a draw- 
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back to extensive future trading. Value 
were nominally higher due to lack of 
offerings and insufficient open inquiry 
in the market. 

The 8-oz. 40s for spots were at 6.10c. 
July, August, September at 6.40c.; and 
the last quarter at 6.25c. The 104-oz. 
40s for spot and last quarter were 8.05- 
8.10e.; while July, August, September 
were 8.45c 


Industrial Exhibit at 


New Bedford 


New Beprorp, Mass.,—In connection 
with the Bigger and Better New Bed- 
ford campaign sponsored by the Board 
of Commerce of this city, New Bedford 
is to have an industrial Exposition in 
the State Armory, the date being set 
for Aug. 8, 9 and 10. It is anticipated 
that more than 25,000 persons will visit 
the exhibition, including visitors from 
New York city in addition to the home 
population and the summer people who 
visit this section of the country. 

The exposition is to be fashioned 
along the lines of the previous one held 
in the same place, and there will be a 
small charge of admission. This will 
be nominal in order to encourage 
attendance, as there is no desire to make 
money on the affair, and any profit that 
is made over expenses will be turned 
back to the exhibitors in the form of 
rebates on the assessments per exhibi- 
tion booth which will be made to cover 
the initial expenses. 

The entire center of the drill shed 
floor has been taken over for a joint 
exhibit by the cotton manufacturing 
plants of New Bedford, the space 
approximating 22 booths. Around the 
center space will be 30 other booths for 
the various exhibits of goods other than 
cotton, made in New Bedford. 





Bay Co. Acquires 
Hermitage Mills 


After negotiations extending over a 
period of almost two years, The Bay 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., acquires 
control of the Hermitage Mills, Camden, 
S. C., through a plan for an exchange of 
securities between the two companies, 
effective July 1. Ratification of the 
plan is assured by the Bay Company 
stockholders, while 90% of the outstand- 
ing stock of Hermitage Mills have 
already approved. It is expected that 
within the near future 100% of Herm- 
itage common stock will have been ex- 
changed for Bay Company Stock. 

The Hermitage Mills have about 
20,000 spindles and 400 looms, and are 
located in the heart of the cotton belt 
of South Carolina, the property com- 
prising mill buildings, and its own 
village of 100 houses for the use of its 
250 workers’ families, a community 
house, church, and recreational grounds. 
The mill produces about 50,000,000 
yards of high grade gauze in the gray 
per year, all of which will be taken by 


the Bay Company for its surgical 
dressings. 








Last word in PLUSH YARNS 
“Try, you too, will buy” 


BLADENBORO 











KNITTING 





Highest grade carded yarns 
HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR 


VASS COTTON MILLS 


Splicing and Plaiting 






30 S/1 TO 120 S/2 


FORREST MERCERIZED YARNS 






Licensed for tinting have solved the problems of 
Ne. dseune FUL. FASHIONED HOSIERY 


FORREST MERCERIZING CO. 


Write for samples 


FORREST BROS. 


PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING, 15TH AND CHESTNUT STREETS, PHILA., PA. 
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Comsep Peter: Fine Single 
“Special” Yarns of: 


Johnston Mfg. Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
8’s to 26’s 
Monroe Mills Company 


Monroe, N. C. 
38’s to 40's 


Union Mills Company 
Monroe, N. C. 
26’s to 40’s 


Knit Goods Manufacturers—Foremost specialists 
in their lines labeled these yarns “SPECIAL”, 
because they’re different. 


Unified management, which enforces selection of 
a specific grade and staple of cotton, rigid 
standards of workmanship and finish, gives 
assurance that Fabrics produced from them 
instantly pass the Buyer’s closest scrutiny. 


Specify them by name—Accept no Substitute! 


JOHNSTON MILLS 
COMPANY 


“Direct to Consumer” 
Mercerized—Combed—Carded 


COTTON YARNS 


New York Philadelphia Chattanooga 
Charlotte Chicago Reading 





Waterman Currier €? Co. 


INCORPORATED 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
78 Chauncy 8t. 40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St 


CHICAGO UTICA READING 
300 W. Adams St. Mayro Bldg. Am. Casualty Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Co. 


Spinners of Fine American and Sakelarides 
Combed Cotton Yarns 


30’s to 100’s Cops, Cones, Tubes, 
Skeins, Warps, Beams 


Appalachian Mills Co. 
Dyed Carded Cotton Yarns 


Representing in Northern States and Canada 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Mercerized Yarns in all 
Standard Counts and Put-ups 
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J. H. SEPARK J. L. GRAY 
Sec’y and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Gen, Mgr. 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Gastonia, North Carolina 





Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Gassed and Ungassed Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 26s to 120s—single and ply for 
CONVERTING—KNITTING—WEAVING 
and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and 24s to 100s—2, 3 and 4 ply for 
THREAD PURPOSES 


We are using weavers knots throughout our process 
of manufacture both in single and ply yarns. 


H. A. Florsheim 


General Sales Manager 


225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


BRANCHES 


Boston Gastonia Philadelphia Chicago 


Henderson- Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


——1@)» 1—_— 


DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 


6s to 20s single slow carded— 
Cones and Skeins 


8s to 16s plied— 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 


22s to 30s single— 
Cones and Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, N. C. Troy, N.Y. 
9905 North 59 


DELP CLP OLD OLD OLD OLD LP OLD LP OLD LP LP LP VAP VAP OAD OLP OLD VLD Oh 
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COTTON YARNS 





Curtailment Plans of Spinners 





Trend In Prices 


Causing 


PHILADELPHIA. 
pics of spinners to curtail pro- 

duction during July are having a 
psychological effect upon the selling 
markets and while prices are no higher 
there is less yarn being moved at dis- 
tress figures. Dealers are finding it 
difficult to locate spinners willing to 
sell 30s-2 warps of ordinary grade for 
nearby delivery at less than 40c. Man- 
ufacturers have not found it necessary 
to pay such a price claiming to be able 
to buy all they want at 384c. 

The same situation is found in 20s-2 
warps, spinners holding this more 
firmly at 35c. than formerly while 
manufacturers are paying 344c. It is 
apparent that short-sellers and price- 
cutters who were selling this count 
freely at 334c. have had enough of that 
type business for the time being and 
are now quoting 344c. as a rule to 
their customers. Not all the weak 
spots have been removed and when a 
large offer is made this figure may still 
be shaded half cent. 











































According to Quality 






Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav'g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) 


Firmer 


The market is in good shape for the 
time of the year considering small de- 
mand that has been reported for the 
last month or more and the plans of 
spinners to close their mills for the 
holiday week together with indications 
a large number of sales spinners will 
curtail drastically during the rest of 
the summer are having a decided effect 
upon the situation at present. Credit 
for the strengthening to date is given 
to the curtailment schedules that have 
been rumored. 


Several Closed All Summer 


Evidence this is going to be more 
general this year than at any previous 
summer is at hand. A number of spin- 
ners have reported to local dealers that 
prices have reached such an unprofit- 
able level they have already closed 
their plants for the summer and there- 
fore are not in position to take further 
business. One group operating three 


good sized plants for spinning high 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Combed 


PON s ao xters $0.46 $0.49 sc tenes $0.68 $0.70 
4s to 8s....... $0.30 -$0. 31 Msvctessssscss. Qeeeeree.35 ee a .54 70s-2. a oan . 80 
MO icue aca eles .30- .31 Berernsssto sree = -36- .37 : Eee 54 - 564 wo eee .90 .95 
12s... a= 26s... .37 — .38% WON w os ba ~ ao . 584 so c.c cha Le 6 64.65 
“+ “3a - gat 30s... .383- .39 ows. te . 60 . 624 ME is cwiewes was 1.35 1.40 
ics oenae al = 40s extra quality. se= 28 SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES NO icine Pemops -$0. 40} ES ee $0.50 -$0.51 
esas oe $0.30 -$0. 31 MI cr sate tonsa $0. 374-$0. 384 MUM Saccive cua caus - .4!i Wisaasascwene -523- .53 
Wb kc naracone st1= 32 We ocicia as 39 -— .393 URS ls cas oeiet “ieee aun - .4i} re aie caer lamas - .54 
LO eS .32- .33 . Se -434- .44 a Se ee ee - .42 50s... .60 - .61 
| .324- .334 MRE ee vai x's .46-— .47 SS we os cca.)  apetenee - .43 Melby ntveaten ne .664- .684 
I isa 6 os 54.8 33 - .34 40s-2 ma heen. st = $3 24s.. -454- 46} PU oxvciviessin 2s .77 - .80 
7s Bae piaeuae 7 - .35 50s-2.. .55- .56 iter ccna Dockee —- .484 Ee ee 90 - .95 
ae -363— + .373 GB c ocr 2 os. .62- .63  mexce RIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
SINGLE WARPS Me is sons $0.66 -$0.67 a $1.12 -$1.15 
Mb sh sevice $0.31 -$0.32 MN occab a. sealers o> $0.38 DUBE s oso tence .67-— .68 astro kee ct 1.50 — 1.55 
| eee 314-323 26s.. .37 — .384 ME ee Sn ko .70- .71 ME oS ic xcaese 1.82 — 1.87 
55S cae seine ome = ae 30s.. -393- . 404 Bee 50.6 eins .72- .74 120s-2 _ 2.30 -— 2.35 
DN orincygsa:eiaresesees .33- .34 40s extra quality. 96> .33 Eien cas iacke .77 - .79 Singles 
MN; dibs a'sews a= 35 DOR ih es ee hae a. - .8!1 Maen $0. = —** $1.8 
so necenn sac : .90 40s...... .8 hen i 
st a a “PLY br ggg s6rg0.37, USP 99 - 1.02 50s...... 195 80s..... 1.52 
es ee Me a 33] COMBED_ REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 
POEs a nccwous .323- .334 30s-2... 39 - .40 TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 
err 22 = ae 40s ordinary.. .47- .48 ; 
Stel c.c..<04 (33h- 1344 Me orca sen 55 - 56 Peeler — _——Sakelarides—— 
8 ani ae 34)- 35} Oie8........00- 42- Average Best Average = Best 
a © : i = = P Me ac aiicionlae bx $0.57 -$0.59 $0.62 -$0.64 $0. 83 $0.88 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins woe Seton 2," 29; white, .29}-. 30}; mete se eens ‘aa 4 65 67 “86 "93 
in ; _ | ee .62- .64 .67 - .69 89 .93 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) MRE hiccakd ooncie’s .! - << — - - 7 Re 
an ie s i radtihac sce a .74 = . 
Beers seers 0-30-35 . ao SS ee, ee ee ee eee ae 
ae: - "3 oS oe > 60s... dacs .87 -— .89 t= <6 1.12 a0 
rs .31- .31} 30s tying in. .36 -— .37 Guatetionos are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
6s... .314- =.32 30s regular. . 37 -— .38 close of business, June 26. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
8s... a= 3a 30s extra quality.. .39- .40 less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 103, 
Os... 33 —- .333 ck cos ees ee .46- .48 For staple cotton prices, see page 105. 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. 
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grade weaving counts has discontinued 
night runs. Their day shift operates 
the machinery one week in day-time 
and the night shift operates the spindles 
in the day during the following week. 

In addition to this voluntary curtail- 
ment there are numerous spinners de- 
pending on long staple cotton that have 
been forced to curtail because they are 
unable to secure cotton of the types 
wanted. One of the most important 
spinners of high grade carded and 
combed in the South has adopted a 
four day a week schedule for this rea- 
son and there are others in the same 
position. 

There has been comparatively little 
new business of importance placed 
within recent weeks and orders on 
spinners’ books are nearing completion. 
Manufacturers while not busy are 
operating at a fair rate in most in- 
stances and are consuming fair sized 
lines of yarn. They will be compelled 
to renew these orders around the first 
of July and-this leads many to predict 
improvement in the entire market early 
that month. Larger demand coming 
at a time when curtailment is really 
getting under way among spinners will 
place the market in a better position 
from the sellers’ standpoint than at this 
time for several years past. 


Underwear manufacturers in the 


Peeler—(Average Quality) 


Mere.Tw. Wp.Tw. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


MAIN. OFFICE 
123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


PHTLADELPRHIA © 


Mangum St. 432 Fourth Ave. 418 Franklin St. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. NEW YORK READING, PA. 


323 So. Franklin St. James Building 52 Chauncy St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. BOSTON, MASS. 


Westaway Building, HAMILTON, CANADA 


MILLS ) 
CHESTER, PA. BELMONT, N. C. 





Representatives in All the Principal Countries of the World 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





Pennsylvania market are operating at 
a fair rate and evidence of this is seen 
in specifications that are coming to 
spinners. These orders were placed a 
month or more ago and spinners state 
the contracts will be completed sooner 
than original orders specified, a number 
of spinners stating that contracts will 
be completed within the next few weeks 
in many cases and these manufacturers 
will be in the market for additional 
yarn at that time. This applies to 
many manufacturers in the Philadel- 
phia market, all having refused to buy 
large quantities during recent weeks 
and have consumed yarns faster than 
they have been covering. 

Ordinary grades of carded knitting 
yarns were quoted from 30c. to 3lc. 
this week with sales of yarn of this 
type being reported at 29c. basis 10s. 
Several spinners refuse to accept less 
than 3lc. and have refused offers in 
fair size amounts at less. High grade 
carded yarn has been sold in small 
lots on the basis of 39c. for 30s. Manu- 
facturers are offering 28c. basis 10c 


for ordinary and 38c. for high grade 
30s cones but find sellers unwilling 
to go that low. 

Plush manufacturers are taking yarn 
on old contracts at a fair rate but are 
not placing new orders except in a few 
instances. One placed contract for 
100,000 Ib., of 20s-2 warps this week 
at 353c. and another bought 50,000 Ib., 
at 36}c. the latter being higher grade 
than the former. 


Long Staples Strong 


Combed yarns are experiencing dull- 
ness and spinners report less business 
during the last week than they have 
booked during the entire dull period of 
recent weeks. Prices of these counts 
are unchanged and there has been in- 
sufficient business placed to determine 
whether the next spurt in demand will 
be placed at current quotations or not. 
Manufacturers are expecting lower 
prices for combed because of the lower 
cotton market but spinners assert this 
will not be possible because of the high 
differentials paid on staple cotton. 


Exporting Mercerized Yarns 


Growth in Foreign Business 
Based on Superior Quality 


PHILADELPHIA. 

| &e has been estimated more than 10% 

of the mercerized yarn produced in 
the United States is now being exported, 
with the tendency for this percentage to 
become larger. The export business 
has been growing much faster than 
domestic consumption expanded during 
recent years. For this reason the ex- 
port field is attracting more and more 
attention from this section of the indus- 
try. The United States is easily in the 
first rank of world suppliers of mercer- 
ized yarns with indications pointing to 
this situation becoming even more ap- 
parent in the next few years. 

Our chief competitors for the world 
business are England, Germany and 
Italy. Yet the fact we export large 
quantities each year to England and 
also to Canada and Australia lead to the 
assumption England has not been suc- 
cessful in meeting American competi- 
tion, either as to quality or price. The 
chief markets that have been developed 
for American mercerized yarn are Can- 
ada, South America, particularly the 
Argentine, Chile, Brazil and all coun- 
tries on the West coast; Australia and 
England. 

Recent developments in the world 
manufacture of hosiery have aided 
American mercerizers in expanding 
their foreign trade. Most South Amer- 
ican countries for example formerly 
purchased the largest percentage of 
their hosiery from European countries, 
which business naturally did not benefit 
the United States textile industry. Dur- 


ing recent years large quantities of 
knitting machines have been purchased 
by these countries and today instead of 
Europe getting the bulk of their hosiery 
business they are manufacturing their 
own hosiery and underwear to a much 
larger extent. Mercerizers in this 
country have stepped into the picture 
at this point and now are in the position 
of supplying bulk of mercerized yarns 
consumed by such countries. 


English Sales Larger 


Mercerizers state they can put their 
yarn in England at prices warranting 
English knitters buying their merchan- 
dise in preference to that processed in 
that country and this is actually taking 
place at the present time, American con- 
cerns reporting a substantial business in 
the English markets. Not only are the 
American yarns competing in price with 
the English, but knitters in that country 
in innumerable instances have reported 
the mercerizing is superior and the 
winding of American yarns better. 
These two factors have caused the 
growth of the business in England itself. 

The same condition is also reported 
in Canada and Australia, American pro- 
ducers building up a large business in 
these portions of the British Empire. 
This is a situation that speaks well for 
American quality and bears out the state- 
ment frequently heard that mercerized 
yarns produced in this country are being 
processed in the most efficient manner 
that is possible today and are being sold 
at prices that represent low figures in 
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comparison with those asked by other 
countries. 

The foreign business in mercerized is 
growing faster than the domestic market 
and for this reason the export field in 
it is receiving more attention. Formerly 
mercerizers sold limited quantities to 
export houses, receiving money in New 
York and being handled little differently 
from a sale to a Pennsylvania knitter. 
This has changed during recent years 
and the more important American mer- 
cerizers now are represented by their 
own sales representatives in the leading 
mercerized yarn consuming countries of 
the world. 


Selling Methods Used 


There are several methods followed 
by mercerizers in selling the foreign 
markets. The first is to merchandise 
through an export house in New York. 
If this is done the mercerizer simply 
sells a number of pounds to the export 
house and received payment in much 
the same manner that a sale to an 
American manufacturer is handled. 
When this method is followed the mer- 
cerizer does not know where his yarn 
is going to be sold nor who is going to 
buy it. This was the first method of 
selling mercerized yarns by domestic 
producers but has been superseded to 
a large extent by individual mercerizers 
appointing their own selling agents 
abroad, although several are using both 
methods, having their own representa- 
tive in the leading consuming countries 
and selling through export houses also. 

The second method of selling natur- 
ally gives the mercerizer more control 
over their product and enables them to 
build up a more permanent business 
throughout the world. By the first 
policy they neither control the price nor 
have any control over the yarn after it 
is sold to the export house; in the second 
they de, but at the same time take risks 
that are not taken when dealing with 
the export house, the latter in most in- 
stances taking all the risk as to 
credit, etc. 


Export Association Possible 


The third step in the development of 
a foreign sales organization has been 
under consideration by American mer- 
cerizers during the last year and al- 
though it cannot be definitely stated this 
will come to pass indications are it will 
eventually be adopted. Under the pro- 
visions of the Webb Act American pro- 
ducers are legalized to form export as- 
sociations to sell throughout the world 
and at the same time permitting them 
to fix the prices at which their products 
will be sold. 

Mercerizers have been holding meet- 
ings to formulate plans for an export as- 
sociation and this would be the final 
step in the development of the world 
business these factors are now booking. 
By means of this association American 
mercerizers would have one selling or- 
ganization to handle sales of all members 
of the association which would mean 
that bulk yarn processed in this country 
would be in the group. Under such an 
association it would be possible for them 
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These are the 
Reasons Why... 


pl is always to your ad- 
vantage to use Stand- 

ard Yarn because : — 

Selected staple, correct 


twist, adequate merceriza- 
tion make stronger yarn. 
Stronger yarn means fewer 
pressoffs, less stoppage, 
more production, more 
“firsts,” more profit. 
Every step under one con- 
trol in our own plants gives 
you unvarying quality. 


STANDARD-COOSA- 
THATCHER CoO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Gen’l Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., Phila. 





For Peak Demands 


Blanket contracts are a regular feature 
of Cannon Mills service to mill men. 
These flexible arrangements provide for 
a selection of two or three or a dozen 
numbers before deliveries are due. An 
organization of our size and scope is 
in a unique position to successfully 
shoulder the burden of changing re- 
quirements. The quality is always of 
the high Cannon standard. 


Sa I 


MS SSS 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
. Peak Loads? 
T 7 > - 
New York Providence Boston ‘Peak loads’ are an old story with us. Unusual 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, ee requirements are all in the day’s work at Globe. 
: S ‘ . aa Thoroughly modern facilities plus the experience 
Chattanooga Kannapolis, N. C. garnered in sixty-six years of service to mill 


: : men—are at your disposal. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
Kinsey and Worth Sts. 
FRANKFOP™ PA. 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





to greatly reduce their selling costs and 
at the same time give them more efficient 
control over their markets and without 
doubt would permit them to render the 
foreign manufacturer more adequate 
service. Through these means the for- 
eign market would undoubtedly be ex- 
panded more rapidly than has been true 
during the last few years which have 
been favorable ones for expanding vol- 
ume of sales abroad. 

The development of this business 1s 
a guarantee American mercerizers are 
performing a job in a satisfactory man- 
ner. They are overcoming competition 
from other nations not only so far as 
price is concerned, but what is more im- 
portant furnishing foreign knitters with 
a quality that they have been unable 
to duplicate elsewhere. While there 
have been unsatisfactory conditions dur- 
ing recent years in several foreign mar- 
kets, in the Argentine at the present, 
these are temporary and it is confidently 
believed the formation of an export as- 
sociation would correct this factor in 
the export situation. 





Yarns Firmer Than Cotton 


Some Interest in Fall Deliveries 
at Lower Prices 


Boston.—Despite the further decline 
in cotton futures prices there has been 
no material change in either asking or 
selling prices of most counts and 
varieties of cotton yarn. The bulk of 
the business placed recently has been of 
a filling-in or hand-to-mouth character, 
but it is a notable fact that certain large 
operators, who have the reputation of 
sensing bargain prices, are in the mar- 
ket for good-sized contracts covering de- 
liveries well into the fall months, but 
at prices 4 to lc. below the average for 
the market on medium and coarse count 
carded yarns. This means less than a 
basis of 34c. for 20s-2 carded warps and 
38c. for 30s-2, and it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that no one interested has 
been located thus far. The bottom of 
the market for yarns of average quality 
is at least 4c. above the basis noted, and 
most spinners want at least lc. higher. 

If cotton futures on the basis prevail- 
ing early this week in the New York 
market could be spun it is possible that 
some spinners or dealers would be 
tempted to take a chance on substantial 
contracts for forward delivery 4 to lc. 
below current market prices, but on 
+8 inch and longer cottons basis has been 
going up while futures have declined, 
and it will be a highly dangerous 
proposition for anyone to contract yarns 
for delivery prior to October or No- 
vember at less than current prices un- 
less they own the necessary cotton. 
The recent decline of 50 points in cot- 
ton futures has been more than offset 
hy the advance in basis, and it is now 
lifficult to buy middling inch cotton of 
good character at less than 300 points 


on December as compared with not over 
100 to 150 points earlier in the year. 
On 1x2 to 14 inch cotton basis is 
relatively much firmer, and it is not im- 
possible that certain shippers who are 
short of such cottons may force basis 
much higher in their efforts to cover. 





Carded Spinners Firm 


Better Inquiry but Actual 
Orders Small 


New York.—The carded yarn market 
has received a greater number of in- 
quiries recently, a small share of which 
have been turned into orders. Spinners 
maintain a firm attitude and this has 
been the cause for the non-acceptance of 
many bids. On the occasions where 
transactions have been completed it has 
usually been the result of the willing- 
ness of spinners to operate at reduced 
levels. The matter of stock yarns held 
by dealers for a considerable length of 
time has entered into some of these 
transactions. In this case buyers have 
been able to place orders at figures 
lower than could be obtained on yarns 
which would have to be manufactured. 

Combed yarns showed no important 
activity last week. There is the day-to- 
day business always evident but sellers 
state orders are small and the volume 
unsatisfactory. 

It was mentioned last week that cer- 
tain spinners of peeler types were trad- 
ing a cent lower. This condition has 
passed and it is heard that long staple 
prices are now firm at previous levels. 
This slight trading enabled spinners to 
secure immediate business to take care 
of their production plans. 

Price ideas of some buyers are called 
ridiculous. One specific case was men- 
tioned where an offer for 60s was made 
at a figure lower than prevailing in 
1912. The opinion was expressed that 
some spinners must be in pretty poor 
shape as they have been taking business 
at prices that are nothing less than 
suicidal in an attempt to keep running. 

At mid-week there was a drop in the 
Sak. market due to the withdrawal of 
the support of the British government 
from cotton buying. There was insuffi- 
cient time for any reaction to be seen in 
this market although spinners said that 
lower prices for Sak. yarns may be in 
the offing. 


Cotton Yarns Quiet at 
Chattanooga; Silks Sell 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Increased ac- 
tivity in demand for silk was the chief 
development in the yarn market here 
during the week ended June 22. There 
was considerable variance in prices on 
silk during the period. Double extra 
orders were booked during the week at 
figures ranging from $5.55 to $5.65. 

Cotton yarns remained inactive’ with 
prices at about the old levels. Carded 
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cones were offered at 30 to 3lc. for 10s 
and at 324c. to 334c. for 20s. Combed 
singles were quoted at 42 to 43c. for 18s 
to 77c. to 79c. for 70s. 

Mercerized quotations have continued 
at the old level for several weeks. The 
price for 60s-2 is 87c. while 20s-2 are 
bringing 65c. and 80s-2 $1.12. 


Difficult Waste Situation 


Large Waste Output and Slow 
Demand Has Hurt the Market 


Boston.—The market must still be 
regarded as dull, unsatisfactory and un- 
profitable. Cotton is hanging around 
19c and the general firmness shown is 
helping the waste market in sustaining 
values although doing practically noth- 
ing in bringing about any larger con- 
sumer demand. Mills utilizing wastes 
are buying from hand to mouth as 
usual and the big contractors are carry- 
ing the bag, also as usual. The larger 
number of dealers and traders are said 
to be positively short of stocks but on 
the alert at all times to pick up any- 
thing that looks like a cheap proposi- 
tion if at the same time they can see 
some possible outlet for their purchase. 

Wastes fortunately are not lower than 
they were a week ago when sales of 
peeler comber at 144c seemed to indicate 
that the bottom was dropping out of the 
cotton waste market. Current quotation 
for the best comber is 15-154c but Eng- 
land has purchased some quantity half a 
cent or more per pound below this price. 
Sak. strips are firm but inactive around 
174c; peeler strips 144c; northern white 
card strips 124c; southern card strips 
12c.; Egyptian 134c. White slasher is 
quoted 10c and single spooler lle with 
consumers offering lower prices. 

Exports from this city for April were 
fairly substantial particularly that to 
England of 1,142,000 Ib. at an average 
price of 15.2c per pound. Other ship- 
ments covered 226,000 Ib. to Germany at 
11.5¢ and 64,000 Ib. to Belgium at 7.4c. 
Exports of waste chiefly for wiping and 
packing purposes from New York in 
April went to 31 foreign countries. The 
largest amount of material, probably 
spinning stock, was shipped to Italy, 
76,000 Ib. at 19c. To France went 
45,000 Ib. at 17.3c; and to England 
35,000 Ib. at 13.6c. A rather notable 
export was one of 7,000 Ib. to Soviet 
Russia at an average price of 12c. 


Current Quotations 


Peet CON in cnie occ ceciavwesenises =e 
PO IN as, Cadvcdascccetsceanea’e 14 —144 
ee Os 6 cede eee dabie chee 134—14 
ee). ere 74— 8ic 
Choice willowed picker............... 6—7c 
OM NG hie kese casas od cba ted ee awa 17 —18 
RAnGOGG CURE TODD snc 0 ccc ccccsccecesss 5 — 5he 


Spoolere (AMG) . 66... ccc vcscccsccene 





Joins D’Olier Sales Force 


Royal C. Lathers, who is well known 
in the Philadelphia yarn trade, has be- 
come associated with the D’Olier Yarn 
Co., Mariner & Merchants Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, and will assist in covering that 
section for them. 
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WILLIAM H. HAYWARD EDWARD M. JOHNSON 
President Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


JOSEPH A. BRYANT, Vice-President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 
& CO., Inc. 


Established 1815 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
Starches, Gums, Dextrine, 
Alizarine Assistant, 


Soluble Oil, Soap 


and Every Known Material from every part 
of the World for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 





Special attention given by practical men to specialties 

for SIZING, SOFTENING, FINISHING and 

WEIGHTING COTTON, WOOLEN §$and 
WORSTED FABRICS 


Combining the latest European and American methods 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING or FINISHING 


that we cannot solve. 


Formulas for the best method of obtaining 
nen any DESIRED FINISH on 


ONSOTALOGe any fabric cheerfully given. 


Bosson & Lane 


MANUFACTURERS 
Castor Oil 
and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 
TURKEY RED OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS 
OLEINE OIL 
MONOLINE OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP 


BLEACHING OIL 
CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE GREASE 

OLO SOFFENE 

PARA SOAP OIL 

VICTOROIL 


B. & L. Bleaching Process 
for Cotton Bleachers’ Bluings 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
for All Textiles 


Works and Office: ATLANTIC, MASS. 


See Also 
peer 5747 TEXTILE 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 

Over 200 varieties and modifications 

of machines for trimming, seaming, 

overedging and ornamenting all sorts 
of fabrics. 
Special machines for Flat- 
Butted -Seaming ends of 
piece goods, saving cloth 
and labor in subsequent 
processing. 


Let us show results on 
swatches of your own 
fabrics, 


TRADE MARK REG. JU. 8. PAT. OFF. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. 8S. A. 


Sweater and ‘Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle 
Sweater and Toque Machines, after 
severe and protracted tests, have proven 
unqualified successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have 
separating course. 


Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. oapite cllso——— 
Established 1846 ——CATALOG—— 


Pe A il ig 


} TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SWEATER MACHINE 


WILDT & CO., i. 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
We Buy 
KNITTED FABRICS 
IN LARGE QUANTITIES 


Cable Address—Wildt, Leicester 





L. T. IVES CO. 
Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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CARD STAMPING 
and REPEATING 


For All Textile Fabrics 
WALTER W. HODGSON, INC. 


S. W. Cor. Lawrence and Clearfield Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 





J.B.JAMIESON COMPANY 
COTTON YARNS 


38 Chauncy St. BOST ON, MASS 





“PAULSON, L LINKROUM & co., Ir ine. 
COTTON YARNS 


52 Leonard St., New York 





CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
| NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 








T. J. PORTER & SONS 
FINE YARNS 


119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 





Le Bon BLEACH AND Dye Works, INc. 
1115 Central Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I. 


MERCERIZE, Cotton Yarns, Tapes, Braids, Threads, 


Hosiery, Rubber Linings, etc., Coning, 
BLEACH Tubing, Reeling, Bleaching and Dye- 
and DYE 


ing Rayons a Specialty. 
We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades on Cotton and Rayon 


Sateen rf a 


Cotton Yarn = Warps © 
White and Colored 


Sell Direct 
DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine : 


oe Combed 
Single and Ply 








SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 
Columbus, Georgia 
Cotton Yarns of Quality 
From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. 
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Worcester ell & Dye Works Co. 


Established 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS 
| OF COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors; also Glazed Yarns 
| “Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
| RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins. 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND. 





The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Woven Fabrics. Mohair and Silk. 


TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 
Brilliants, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gc id, Silver, 
Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord éor Electri- 
cal Purposes. 


New York Sales Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 


TILLINGHAST- STILES co. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 
New York 











MONUMENT MILLS, Taian Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS and COLORS For Woolen Mills 


a Specialty 
WE SELL DIRECT 


‘COTTON YARNS "! Sevnlen 


Any Count or Variety 
EASTERN or SOUTHERN GREY or PROCESSED 
Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCAUGHEY 


51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— Somerce 
SINGLE inca Splicing 
Mercerized Yarnf-yapue , and Plaiting 


F772 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1 
Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Glazing 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada j 
COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


pk HANA AR 


GRAVY RN RINANIAOBUY FRNA cs“ NIE ROE 


o/h 


zo 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia 


Selling Agents for: 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS 

A. M. SMYRE MANUFACTURING CoO. 
SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
FRANKLIN RAYON CORP. 

OSCAR HEINEMAN CORP. 


Also Representing Exclusively—Ten Southern Mills, 
Spinning High Grade Warps for Mercerizing 


Branch Offices 


Adams Franklin Building Greensboro Bank Building 432 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago Greensboro, N. C. New York City 


HUNAN RRA {SN SS RR PT ie 
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Cotton Market Waiting 





Evening-up of July Contracts 
Causes Irregular Fluctuations 


HE outstanding feature of the 
cotton market during the past week 
was the further liquidation of July con- 
tracts and the issuance of the first 
notices on Tuesday. These notices were 
supposed to represent about 159,000 
bales of the cotton in the local certifi- 
cated stock, and before they were 
stopped July contracts sold about 56 
points under October, which was sup- 
posed to be close to a carrying charge. 
At the wide differences trade interests 
were good buyers of July and the stop- 
ping of the notices was followed by an 
advance in the general market which 
was promoted by rather a less favorable 
view of the weather news. October 
contracts which had declined to 18.38 
late in the previous week, advanced to 
18.76 on covering, together with some 
trade and commission house demand, 
but unfavorable features in the weather 
news were hardly pronounced enough 
to sustain prices and realizing seemed 
to increase around the 18 $c. level for 
the early new crop month. 
Expectations of shipments from the 
New York stock are more or less nat- 
ural under the circumstances. There are 
about 163,000 bales of cotton here, some 
of which is probably of a character 
which is not altogether easy to buy in 
the South, while July is the last of the 
old crop positions, and it is a question 
whether a stock of cotton would be 
needed here for the protection of short 
hedges in the new contracts. Never- 
theless, the fact that the new crop 
months went to premiums over July 
would suggest that a considerable 
amount of the cotton, at any rate, may 
be held here to deliver on the months 
sold against the notices received. 
Rumors have been circulating that 
about 27,000 bales are likely to be 
shipped out, partly to Japan and partly 
to Liverpool. Developments in this di- 
rection may have some litue temporary 
effect or cause readjustments of dif- 
ferences, but the trend of values of 
course, is going to depend upon the 
shaping up of new crop contracts. 
Except for the evening-up of July, 
trading was comparatively quiet. Gen- 
eral business has probably — been 
restricted by uncertainty as to the 
howing of the private rend-June crop 
reports and of the Government acreage 
estimate which is scheduled for publica- 
tion on July 8th. In a general way 
‘here seems to have been little change 
f sentiment as to the crop outlook. It 
believed that the crop has made 
‘airly good progress for the past two 


weeks as prevailing weather conditions 
have been more favorable. Many think 
that the improvement has been sufficient 
to pull the condition up to about or 
above the ten-year average. If any- 
thing, there has been some tendency to 
shade estimates of the acreage, but not 
to an extent that would make it a market 
factor of any importance. The more 
favorable view of the condition has been 
partially offset by continued nervous- 
ness over the boll weevil situation. 
Recent hotter weather is supposed to 
have slowed down the spread of the 
insect to some extent, but there does 
not appear to have been any change 
of importance in the threat of weevil 
damage during the season. For this 
reason some think that if the end-June 
condition proves somewhat above the 
ten-year average, an allowance for 
greater than average damage by boll 
weevil will pull down the crop indica- 
tion probably below the ten-year average 
of 155.1 pounds: per acre. 

Possibly the trade is giving less 
attention to the general business out- 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week—. Closed Net 

June 20 High Low June 26Change 
De 18.33 19.05 17.90 18.21 —.12 
August...... 18.45 18.30 18.06 18.30 —.15 
September... 18.57 18.46 18.18 18.40 —.17 
October..... 18.74 18.75 18.43 18.59 —.15 
November... 18.78 18.76 18.48 18.65 —.13 
December... 18.88 18.99 18.58 18.79 —.09 
January..... 18.90 19.02 18.61 18.82 —.08 
February.... 18.97 18.98 18.68 18.87 —.10 
March...... 19.04 19.16 18.74 18.94 —.10 
April....... 19.10 19.12 18.80 19.00 —.10 
May......+. 19.17 19.31 18.86 19.07 —.10 
See | See 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 





(Middling) 

New New __ Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, June 21.......... 18.45 18.64 10.25 
Saturday, June 22........ 18.30 18.52 10.20 
Monday, June 24......... 18.30 18.52 10.16 
Tuesday, June 25......... 18.45 18.72 10.18 
Wednesday, June 26...... 18.55 18.67 10.35 
Thursday, June 27....... 18.50 18.67 10.38 

Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
-———— Stocks——. 

Prices This Last 

June 26 Week Year 
Galveston......... 18.65 147,557 174,944 
New Orleans....... 18.67 155,675 225,139 
SU ca ceases 18.15 19,904 4,950 
Savannah......... 18. 46 23,187 27,611 
Norfolk....... re 46,493 42,452 
Now Yack::....... 18.55 168,078 83,821 
Houstom.. .....05.+ 18.50 244,508 288,926 
eS Se eee 18.56 42,245 40,281 
DECROIB 6s ens e 17.75 86,239 117,261 
oy “See « oa 13,258 2,848 
Little Roek........ 8.70 5,125 6,874 

DN ods veer eens PGCts  ctiawwe 
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look and complaints from the textile 
industry, than they actually deserve. It 
is true that until the size of the crop 
has been fairly well established, fluctuat- 
ing supply prospects almost invariably 
determine the action of prices. After a 
crystallization of sentiment as to the 
supply, the trade feels it will be time 
enough to study the prospective con- 
sumption. Nevertheless it would appear 
that the world’s producing cloth mar- 
kets have found it difficult to distribute 
goods in the volume which has ruled 
this year, at a profitable basis compared 


with the average cost of their raw 
material. This may mean that unless 
we have rather lower-priced cotton 


next season, present ideas of the world’s 
requirements will not be fully realized. 

The following table will show 
Wednesday’s closing quotations in the 
leading spot markets of the country 
with the usual comparisons: 


June June Last 

Market 19 26 Change Year Sales 
Galveston. . 18.70 18.65 —5 22.25 2,678 
New Orleans.. 18.84 18.67 —17 22.42 1,803 
Mobile....... 18.45 18.15 —30 22.00 45 
Savannah.... 18.54 18.46 —8 22.34 41 
Norfolk... ... 18.69 18.50 —19 22.44 293 
New York.... 18.75 18.55 —20 22.65 4,105 
Augusta...... 19.00 18.56 —44 22.88 584 
Memphis..... 17.90 17.75 —15 21.90 9,491 
St. Louis..... 2.00 Tee .... 2... 2. 
Houston...... 18.65 18.50 —1I5 22.20 2,045 
Dallas:....... i> 06S .... Fae aie 

The following differences on and off 


middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- 


I Mont- Au-  Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
MAP. 6s: 1.00t .90t .70t .63t 81 
S.G.M .70t .65¢ = 155+) = | 50F “bat 
G. M. 45t  .40t)  .40t 1 38¢ gat 
S. M.. -35t = .25¢ ) .25¢ 1 25¢ 1304 
Si. S0.. <>. .75* = .65* = .75* «75% 175% 
Re ss, 1.75* 1.60* 1.50% 1.50*® 1° 60# 
8. G. O** 3.00* 2.50* 2.50* 2.25% 2°50* 
Pe acue ck 4.00* 3.50* 3.50* 3.00* 3 402 
YELLOW TINGED 
G. M. .50* .75* (50% _ 25% * 
S. M.. 1.00* 1.15% |75* °75% “O20 
—. 1.75* 1.50* 1.25* 1.50® 1°59 
S.L. M.**... 2.50* 2.00* 1.75* 1.88* 2°2]% 
L. M.**, 3.25* 3.00* 2.50* 2.88% 3.01% 
YELLOW STAINED 
OMe ee. 1.50* 1.40* 1.25* 1.25* 1.42% 
S. M.**,.... 2.25* 2.15* 2.00* 1.75* 214 
Mw... 3.00* 2.65* 2.75* 2.50* 2°79* 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.**..... 1.75* 1.25* 1.50® 1.75* 1.61% 
S.M.**..... 2.25* 2.00* 2.25* 2 50® 2°25 
M.**....... 3.00* 2.50* 3.00* 3.50* 2.97% 


*Off middling. tOn middling. 





Active Cotton Spindles 
For May, 1929 


WasHIncrTon, D. C., June 21, 1929.— 
The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that according to preliminary 
Census figures 35,107,008 cotton spin- 
ning spindles were in place in the United 
States on May 31, 1929, of which 30,- 
910,282 were operated at some time 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 
80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS 
AND WARPS. 


Samples and quotations promptly 
urnished. 


a 
we 
~ S ~ 


a 


\ “Sg -——~Z 
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SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK | 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


7 
SSS S 


A Name That’s 
Significant 


| 


—. 


—= ~< 
SSAA 
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ROCKFISH MILLS 


INCORPORATED 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 
COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


To mill men, the very name 
QUISSETT is redolent of quality. 
It stands as a symbol for yarns of 
consistently high character — 
yarns that are the mainstay of 
many a fabric success. 


S36 


SRE 
Soar 


Bd 


Users of Quissett Yarns are sub- 
stantial, far-seeing mill men who 
will not harbor first cost con- 
siderations as against quality. 
They are men who watch their 
waste totals carefully and who 
look beyond the immediate future. 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones 


Selling Offices 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK 
1035 Drexel Bldg. 51 Madison Ave. 
Lombard 5932 Ashland, 4342 


PROVIDENCE, R.1., 55 Exchange Place Gaspee 2218 


PZ 
= 


Ne 
cS 


ES 


If you don’t know what Quissett 
Quality means—find out. We 
shall gladly place the wherewithal 
in your hands. What count— 
put-up? 
Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
in all Numbers and Descriptions. 


aS 
SS 


S. L. DIGGLE 


— 


CHARLOTTE, N CAROLINA 


OUR ears of business with the Knitting 

and Weaving industries have given us a 
thorough knowledge of their requirements 
We are prepared to aid you in selectin 
Yarns which give the utmost 1n service an 
satisfaction. 


Let us serve you on your next order 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


NATURAL—GASSED—DYED—BLEACHED 
SINGLE or PLY 
All Counts for Knitters, Weavers, Converters 


Z 22: y 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


SAS 
as 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


A y 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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Vara: 


JAMES E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 
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COTTON — Continued 





during the month, compared with 30,- 
924,184 for April, 31,103,998 for March, 
31,007,936 for February, 30,757,552 for 
January, 30,622,172 for December, and 
28,948,144 for May, 1928. 

The total number of cotton spinning 
spindles in place, the number active, the 
number of active spindle hours and the 
average hours per spindle in place, by 


states, are shown in the following 
statement. 
Spinning Active Spindle Hours 
Spindles for May 
(In Thousands) Average 
In Active per 
Place During Spindle 
State May 31 May Total in Place 
U.S........ 35,107 30,910 9,164,542,116 261 
— Grow- 
ee 18,818 18,032 6,247,542,186 332 
‘Mer end. 14,842 11,595 2,659,793,055 179 
All Other.. 1.445 1,281 257,206,875 178 
BE ec cases ae hae 572,148,505 322 
ae 1,118 1,041 249,988,337 223 
RAR pass i mews ,107 3,002 1,040,376,335 335 
Bis eek slats 1,059 839 191,782,919 181 
eee 8,855 6,697 1,503,026,321 170 
BN 5 5 58s 177 130 47,624,314 268 
eS core as 1,394 1,045 233,236,035 167 
N. J... 358 352 58,518,137 163 
Ths. Biss 723 613 126,971,444 176 
N.C. 6,213 5,884 2,024,761,815 326 
Pe oao wens 2,297 1,854 450,707,185 196 
BAe occa bes 5,593 5,475 2,028,604,770 363 
Ss wax ears 616 589 215, ,443 351 
sa es ao os 281 236 71,706,728 254 
are 709 679 154,766,685 218 
AllOther States 821 738 194,343,143 236 





Cotton Market Featureless 


Southern Spots in Tight Situation 
But Little Doing 


MEMPHIs, TENN., June 24—Aside 
from a tight supply situation, which 
promises to become more acute before 
the new crop begins to move, the cotton 
market here is featureless. The supply 
of low grades is more than adequate to 
current demand but there is no large 
supply of any description; it is ex- 
tremely hard to find cotton of kinds 
that are wanted. Owners of unsold 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturda: Saturda 

June 2 June | 
10marketsaverage 18.18 ..... 18.44 ..... 
POR eciicee. eesas SOR oo .3 179.0 


Premium Staples 
First Sales*from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 
RN iin xo nk kaise ea er Oa ces 21.95@22. 50c. 
ie eins ctucsuvediar coves 23. 00@ 23. 25c. 
Pe artivsnd0cs coe eabene eka 28. 00@ 28. 50c. 
Current Sales 

For Prev. Week 

Week Week Before 

Memphis total.......... 9,476 8,207 7,497 
F.o.b. included in total... 9,051 7,441 7,144 


10 markets 31,397 25,490 21,531 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts......... ‘ f7> 1,546 2,981 
Gross receipts....... 3,910 7,476 8,667 
Total since Aug. 1, net 857, 329 662,810 814,560 
Shipments........... 14,701 15,746 17,482 
Total since Aug, I.... 1, = 236 1,436,157 2,325,202 
lotal stock.......... 9,526 119,853 115,222 
Decrease for week... 10 791 8:270 8/815 
Unsold stock in hands 
of Memphis factors.. EP cal ieraal aoladc oak 
Decrease for week.... 537 





Auctioning off first bale of cotton of 
the 1929 cotton crop on the floor of the 
New York Cotton Exchange on Monday, 


June 17. Gardiner H. Miller, president of 
the exchange, the auctioneer. On the ros- 
trum with him are Lieut. Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman, Miss Fren Helscher, representing 
the Corpus Christi Chamber of Commerce, 
and E. C. Bowe, pilot of the plane which 
brought the cotton from Texas. The bale 
which weighed 437 pounds, was knocked 
down to William S. Dowdell, representing 
a syndicate of cotton exchange firms, for 
$3 a pound. The proceeds, $1,311, will be 
divided equally between the United Hos- 
pital Fund here and the Salvation Army 
at Corpus Christi. 


wanted cotton are increasingly hard to 
deal with especially on declines such as 
occured Friday and Saturday. An 
advance in basis to meet these declines 
is usually demanded, whereas the ship- 
per has for some time been taking 
punishment on basis. However, if as 
currently believed, few shippers were 
committed in any large way beyond 
June, the end of the month should find 
them in more comfortable position. 

Much of the business during the week 
was on low grades; an f.o.b., sale of 
one lot of 2,000 bales of low grades was 
reported but there is no general demand 
for low grades; there is, however, less 
disposition to haggle over grades, if 
they approximate requirements and 
possess the necessary length of staple. 
Unsold stocks held here have been 
reduced to 5,753 bales, actual count, 
exclusive of association stocks. 

The carry-over here and throughout 
Memphis territory bids fair to be the 
smallest in several years. The size of 
the carry-over will depend to some 
extent upon development of further 
demand for low grades and upon the 
attitude of owners of better grades, 
some of whom have acquired ideas, as 
to values, that appear to be extravagant. 

The boll weevil figures prominently 
in the price ideas of the more persistent 
holders. So far there is very little 
weevil infection in the Yazoo Basin of 
Mississippi or in Arkansas but enough 
in Louisiana to warrant poisoning, 
which has been started. Boll weevils 
have appeared locally in practically all 
sections of the belt where squares have 
formed or, generally speaking, over the 


southern half of the belt. Continuation 
of the hot, dry weather of the last 10 
days or so, would be favorable for 
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checking the weevil. Crop prospects in 
the central districts are, at the present 
time, the best in the belt. Barring the 
presence of weevils, Louisiana has a 
brilliant prospect; so has the southern 
two-thirds of Mississippi. 


Basis Continues Firm 


Mill Demand Very Quiet—Egyptian 
Prices Steady 


Boston, June 26.— Despite rather 
wide fluctuations in domestic futures 
with a general downward price trend, 
basis on all premium and extra staple 
domestic cottons continues very firm 
with flat prices on old crop cotton prac- 
tically unchanged. The latter is par- 
ticularly true on almost anything from 
+8 inch to 14 inch in strict low middling 
and higher grades, but for such small 
lots of 14 inch and longer cotton as 
mills are now buying it is frequently 
possible to pick them up 25 to 50 points 
below prices that would be asked for 
lots of several hundred bales, particu- 
larly if the latter is 14 inch cotton 
desired by shippers to cover old con- 
tracts for shorter staples. 

On the Alexandria market the decline 
in new and old crop Sak. contracts 
averages about 50 points, but Uppers 
were only slightly lower for the week. 
July $ Sak. at today’s closing of $31.38 
is off 64c., while the November option 
at $32.04 is off 59c. Now that the 
Egyptian government’s stock of Sak. 
cotton has been sold and the government 
is again prepared to support the market 
with buying orders whenever necessary, 
the net result on the basis of current 
values is practically nil. The local mar- 
ket is practically dead on both Uppers 
and Sak., and this is explained in part 
by the fact that the stock now held in 
this country is about the largest on 
record and said to cover fully six 
months supply of Uppers. Undoubtedly 
much of this cotton was bought as in- 
surance against a possible tariff on 
Uppers in the new bill, and its existence 
is a market factor only to the extent 
that it is likely to restrict imports of 
new crop cotton and takings of sub- 
stitute domestic cottons. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for July-Aug. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 


Date a od nes 22} to 23c. 23} to 233c. 
1 ye in. to 1é in. 22? to 23ke. 23} to 24c. 
Wiis tsa ane eee 23 to 23}c. 24 to 24}c. 
See 25 to 26c. 26 to 27e. 
1} in 29 to 30c. 30 to 3le. 


Basis on iene York, December 18. 78c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for July- 
Aug. shipment as follows: “Fully good 
fair” Sakelarides, 35c., off 0.65c.; “fully 
good fair to good” Uppers, 24.10c., off 
0.05c. from June 19. They report clos- 
ing prices June 26 on the Alexandria 
exchanges as follows: July Sak., $31.38, 
off 64c.; August Uppers, $20.87, off 6c. 
from June 19. 
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PRACTICAL 
BEAUTY 


The beauty of superior 
fabrics when made of 
Bemberg is a lasting 
beauty —their delicate 
daintiness is enhanced by 
washing with hot water, or 


tailoring with a hot iron. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 






Bember4— t+ 


BRAND YARN 


Bemberg is a trademark of the American 
Bemberg Corporation registered in the 
United States Patent Office to designate 
its yarn, made from dissolved cellulose 
fibres spun into very fine filaments by 
an exclusive stretch spinning process. 
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RAYON 





Hope for Best from Rayon Cut 





Business Regains V olume 


Toward Close of Week 


HE rayon price cut of recent mem- 

ory is almost too new for merchants 
to have digested the complete reaction 
from their trade as yet, but several fea- 
tures are already very prominent in the 
picture. Many producers are far from 
satisfied with the step, but in the main 
it is felt that a few uncertainties have 
been cleared out of the atmosphere. For 
some time, sales have been made to a 
favored few at concessions, with result- 
ing dissatisfaction to others. A condi- 
tion of this type fast becomes unhealthy 
and a price revision was looked upon by 
some as a solution. Some sellers con- 
sider that this type of trading was the 
original mistake; previous prices could 
have been maintained for the balance of 
the year even though it might have 
meant a lessened volume of business, 
factors state. Domestic producers are 
certain also that the latest move will 
serve to curtail imports to a consider- 
able extent. 

Actual business came to a standstill 
for a few days following the announce- 
ment but resumed toward the latter part 
of the week. The orders booked were 
mainly for prompt shipment as many 
mills have been carrying little extra 
yarn. Certain producers state that fu- 
ture orders, carrying delivery dates for 
July and in some cases August, have 
been placed on certain numbers. Little 
demand is coming from knitters as it 
is their slow season. The principal buy- 
ers have been cotton and silk mills. 

Demand for cellulose acetate yarns is 
said to be good on practically all num- 


bers. This business is reported so far 
to be unaffected by price revisions of 
regenerated cellulose yarns. The Cela- 
nese Corp. states that bathing suits, 
both of moiré and tricot, have furnished 
a large and expanding outlet for its 
product. A new line of Celanese ho- 
siery is also reported to have taken a 
strong hold on the buying public. 


New Tubize Prices 


The Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of 
America state that no price changes 
have been made on their new line of 
Chardonize yarns. According to that 
firm this new yarn is making rapid 
strides and business has been increasing. 

The Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of 
America has issued the following price 
list as of June 17, superseding the list 
of May 13: 


First Second 
Denier Grade Grade 
BO eects re BAN $3.50 $3.25 
Laid hints Name rk 4 SK 2.09 2.50 
Ear hasrang atu attane Aas in 2.29 1.65 
EE es eee 1.95 1.60 
MD cach scat ade ikea 1.45 1.25 
NE ee Ne lay cratered aietctere ties 1.15 1.10 
___ Rr ee 1.15 1.10 
‘“CHARDONIZE” 
First Grade Only 
Denier Price 
Rad aie wane ea eens $2.25 
Sy 645 cadeeee con ween 1.70 
EE ear a 1.45 


Vicose producers state definitely and 
firmly that prices are not, and will not 
be, retroactive. They realize that it will 
hurt in some quarters, but have adopted 


this stand as being in the best interests 
ot the majority of their trade. 


Delaware Rayon Statement 


A statement by the Delaware Rayon 
Co. regarding the recent price changes 
in the rayon market follows: 

“The Delaware Rayon Co., in accord- 
ance with its established practice, will 
continue to meet conditions in the trade 
as it finds them, reducing prices to the 
level announced by the other American 
producers this week. 

“In seeking a cause for this unwar- 
ranted reduction in prices, we believe 
the reason must lie in large stocks of 
inferior quality yarn which have not 
been sold. 

“We sincerely regret that the market 
has been upset in this manner, for no 
good reason, which will undoubtedly 
entail considerable loss to the manufac- 
turers using rayon and to the retailers.” 





Adaptability of Celanese 


The adaptability of Celanese yarns 
and fabrics to textile and apparel needs 
was demonstrated by an interesting col- 
lection of articles exhibited recently in 
the newly decorated show room of the 
Celanese Corp. of America at 180 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

Almost every type of textile use 1s 
represented in the articles shown. — In 
the field of women’s apparel, the articles 
run through a wide range from shoes, 
hosiery, underwear both woven and 
knitted, dresses, coats, wraps, bathing 
and beach wear and even beach acces- 
sories. For men’s wear there is hosiery, 
underwear, neckties, scarfs, shirts, loung- 
ing robes and suits for tropical wear 
made of Celanese Twill. The articles 
are variously made in Celanese moire, 
voile, ninon, satin, twill, and * ffeta. 
There are prints and plain colors. Util- 





Viscose Process 
Denier Filament First Qual. Second Qual. 


75 ERE $2.35 $1.65 
75 Dest ses ste 2.45 boas 
100 PRS acne e's 35 1.60 
100 Oita sens 2.00 1.65 
125 DB sack: 0. 56 008 1.45 1.25 
125 BBS Fs a5 eK 1.50 1.30 
150 BE 640s 1.15 1.10 
150 By cbr ais’ 1.20 r 
150 Rent aus 1.35 1.30 
170 ee Peto 1.10 
170 eee 1.35 1.30 
200 areas 1.10 1.05 
200 Se 1.30 1.25 
300 BGG. oe s3 35 1.00 .95 
400 Ne e.c-siad 1.10 23 
450 Mae s.d ainaos 1.00 95 
600 i ae 1.00 295 
900 100-144......1.00 .95 


150 Denier 75 Filament $1.50—First Quality. 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 


Den- First Second Den- First Second 
fer Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. 
250.8908 8225 125...$1.60 $1.25 
SO vaca ee 2.50 140....1.40 1.25 
TP kscaewe 1.70 '90:...1.38 1.20 
100....2.10 1.40 168......1.3 1.20 
Denier First Qual. Second Qual. 
BF Bss has $1.30 $1.20 


Cuprammonium Process 


Den-_Fila- Den-_ Fila- 

fer ment Price ler ment Price 
40 30....$4.50 150 112....$2.40 
60 Deeds 3.75 180 i ee 2.30 
80 isi es 3.50 240 108... se 2.25 
100 Pees 3.25 300 aitiiccvsaoas 
120 Wiese 2.90 


Acetate Process 


Denier Price Denier Price 
oe $3.00 Rae esse $2.30 
Sino at = x: ae 3.00 Ice ae 1.90 
(ee ye Bae as<s 1.90 

ee 2.40 Wii 6 ccx 2.20 


Rayon Waste 


Open bleached waste............. 
Open unbleached waste............ 


Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)....... 25- .27 
Colored thread waste.............. . 16 
Sao a ok ckisinoive ween . 16 


Converted Rayon Waste 


ON. og cc Seer cer bases $0.60 -$0.62 
eee CS eee ere 574-25 
OMNIS 6.4 6-5. 6600 ba xe wes an 


Blesehed Garnets.......ccccccccce .38 = .45 
Unbleached garnets............. .32 - .34 
Se | ree .25 = .28 
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NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 


CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


NIFORMITY in Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 
os . 59 Pearl St. Whitehall 
the “Atlas Special New York ASIAM, Inc. 8572-8389 
Process’”” means that 
each step receives the 
same careful attention 





Uniformity 








throughout the entire : 4 * 
process. All yarns : 
Dyed by Atlas are on = ° °R A Y O N "a 
the same high level of z *» 
perfection, and are = Cops—Cones-—Spools 
guaranteed to be both = Premps-—liGilens Reliable 
sunfast and _tubfast. 5 
2| BERGER RA’YARN CO. 
z 57 E. 11th St., re 
3 New York 2376 


“GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DYEING” 


Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 
Southern Hie. for American Safety Senneings and Looping Tables 


Or 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
ATLAS DYE WORKS ; SPUNRAYARN 


Torresdale Ave. and Womrath St. @ ABEECO MILL, INC,, 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Fr ila. s Canadian Representatives: 
ankiond, Phila : Pa he Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 
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fhe Silk, iia Silk, ini wa Karded Yarns 





RAYON — 


Continued 





ized also are various cloths of mixtures T, J, Porter & Sons Moving 


of Celanese yarn and silk and Celanese 
and cotton. 





Rayon Imports For May 


The Department of Commerce, Bur- 
eau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, reports imports of rayon 
yarns, waste, staple fiber and yarns made 
from waste into the United States dur- 
ing the month of May, 1929, as follows: 


Pounds Dollars 
Yarns, Threads and Filaments 
POG ocx os pias So 62,858 46,657 
Belgium. ... Ss 12,305 8,222 
Feance:;.. = 60-0050 231,650 173,149 
(sermany:... ..\.<.... 591,171 495,525 
Hungary......... 6,032 8,644 
BE Boh < wera ah 374,007 241,188 
Netherlands... .. .. 25,750 181,964 
Switzerland...... 39,394 32,414 
United Kingdom.. 2,238 4,028 
CARBO R cs 6 occ ke 13,932 7,720 
Total: ........° E588%337% -1,199;511 
Waste 
RUB oss Ss se a 3,079 433 
Belgium......... 5,788 604 
Denmark........ 528 38 
PEANEE. ioc wens 3,621 497 
Germany......... 10,903 3,578 
85h 5.4, a 58 61,529 17,483 
Switzerland...... 73,701 23,095 
United Kingdom.. 85,308 9,870 
Canadas oc: .e 5. 29,776 4,210 
British India... .. 6,243 486 
Sere 6,100 311 
RG bass 99> 59,794 10,274 
Australia... .... 3,932 462 
Obes. kee, 350,302 71,341 
Staple Fiber 
Dc wc aeueenus 923 301 
Yarns Made from Waste 
Switzerland...... 63,604 40,971 





347 Articles of Rayon 
in One Store 


DuLutH, Minn.—Three hundred and 
forty seven different articles of rayon 
merchandise, were given in the list by 
the salesman who won the prize offered 
by the Glass Block Co’s. department 
store here, for the largest list of rayon 
or rayon containing merchandise for 
sale in their store. 


Chattanooga Is Back on 
Standard Time 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Chattanooga’s 
experiment in daylight savings time was 
short lived. The city officially went 
back on central standard time June 23 
after it had been on fast time since June 
2. The city commission rescinded its 
proclamation calling for daylight time 
as a result of numerous complaints. 
There has been some talk of several 
industries continuing on the daylight 
time but so far as can be learned all are 
on central time at present. 


to New Offices 


T. J. Porter & Sons, Philadelphia, 
are moving their main offices which 
have been located at 119 S. Fourth St., 
for more than 20 years to the Insurance 
Co., of North America Bldg., at 1600 
Arch St., July 1. Their new offices 
have been fitted in a manner that makes 
them among the most attractive in the 
Philadelphia textile trade. T. J. Porter 
& Sons are selling agents for American 


Bemberg Corp., Elizabethton, Tenn., 
Bemberg yarns; Farr Alpaca Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., alpaca and mohair 





British Rayon Output for May 


Manchester, Eng., June 
27 (Special)—British pro- 
duction of rayon and waste 
in May was 4,430,000 lb. or 
220,000 1b. above April 
level and almost equal to 
last year’s average. May 
increase is due to demand 
for fine grade viscose and 
acetate yarns. Some slack- 
ening noted in June due to 
fears of new Government 
altering silk duties, but 
hoped an announcement on 
this subject will be made 
next week. 





yarns; Hollands, Ltd., Manchester, 
England, French spun worsted yarns; 
Lindsay Thompson & Co., Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland; linen yarns; Robert 
Marsland & Co., Ltd., Manchester, 
England, fine counts of cotton yarns; 
National Rhea Co., Providence, R. L, 
spun rayon yarns and ramie yarns; 
Patons & Baldwins, Ltd., Halifax, Eng- 
land, and Alloa, Scotland, woolen and 
worsted yarns for all purposes; Porter 
(Philadelphia) Inc., Philadelphia, do- 
mestic and imported cotton yarns and 
Salts, Saltaire, Ltd., Saltaire, England, 
alpaca, mohair, camel’s hair and cash- 
mere yarns. Branch offices are main- 
tained in New York and Los Angeles. 





Axe Handles Shipped 
In Cotton Bags 


CotumBia, S. C.—The Carolina 
Hardware Co., of this city, received a 
consignment of hickory axe handles 
packed in cotton bags from the Hickory 
Handle Co., Batesburg, S. C., which is 
said to be the first shipment of handles 
ever sent out in such bags. 

John T. Wigginton, of Anderson, a 
graduate of Clemson College, who is re- 
search engineer of the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers’ Association, developed 
the bags in which the handles were 
shipped. 
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Full-Fashioned Agreement 





Labor and Employers Lay Out Plan 
on Adjusting Differences 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— The proposed 
tentative agreement drawn up by a 
committee of full-fashioned hosiery 
manufacturers and a committee repre- 
senting the American Federation of 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers, if 
adopted by a sufficiently large propor- 
tion of the manufacturers and by the 
union, will insure stabilization in the 
industry as far as this can be insured by 
any human agency, declared Emil Rieve, 
president of the hosiery workers union 
in presenting the draft agreement to the 
special convention called to take up this 
matter this week. 

Simultaneously with the presentation 
of the proposed agreement to the special 
convention of the union, the manufac- 
turers through the chairman of their 
committee S. E. Summerfield, president 
of the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. with 
headquarters in New York City, is re- 
leasing the identical document to the full 
fashioned manufacturers throughout the 
country. The employers’ committee and 
the union executives prepared a sum- 
mary of the principal provisions of the 
proposed National Agreement. 


The high spots in the proposed agree- 
ment follow: 


All employes in knitting and topping de- 
partments to become members of the union 
and no obstacles to be placed in the path 
of unionization of workers in auxiliary de- 
partments. An individual to be selected by 
both sides will act as arbitrator and shall 
be paid on a 50-50 basis. Each side to 
agree to his decisions. Employers to hire 
through an employment office to be set up 
under joint control and support. 

A sliding scale with decreasing percent- 
age to cover number of machines that may 
be operated as double jobs the first year 
and a meeting to decide what proportion 
of leggers shall be doubled the second 
year. A helper to be provided each legger 
running two jobs. A rate of one cent per 
section per dozen paid to knitters for sec- 
tions above 18 on two machine operation 
until a time study can be made to deter- 
mine the proper differential. Provisions to 
prevent abuse of the two machine system. 
Helpers who have served four years ap- 
prenticeship on two leggers to be guaran- 
teed employment on standard speed single 
machine of 18 or 20 section type. Adjusted 
wage scale so that apprentices will not be 
paid full knitters wages until six full years 
time at the trade with two years on a 
single machine. 

Helpers on footers to be gradually elimi- 
nated on shorter, standard machines. Ma- 
chines faster than 32 courses per min. not 
to be doubled. No double jobs on machines 
on night shift. 

No important variations from _ price 
agreement of March, 1928 but minor 
changes. One to allow employer a saving 
while the knitter earns a standard wage 
on loosely knit, popular priced stocking. 
Employer helped to economize on so-called 
“extras” where these can be made without 
loss of time. Basis agreed upon for carry- 
ing out a wage study. Technical questions 
involving rates are better defined such as 
loosely or tightly knitted feet. Basic rates 
aimed to provide certain minimum earnings 
to competent knitter. 


In discussing the terms of the agree- 
ment President Rieve stated “the union’s 
fundamental objection to the two-ma- 
chine system has always been that it 
would automatically create a serious 
over-supply of help in the industry.” 

“Under the terms of the proposed 
contract with the manufacturers we re- 
move the difficulty of providing that all 
apprentices who make good will be 
given jobs,” President Rieve said. 
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American 
Formic 


Acid 


This Company is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of highest quality Formic Acid 90%. 


Victor Formic Acid is almost chemically 
pure, water white in color, and is packed in 
domestic carboys containing 115 pounds 
each. 


Mail the coupon below for sample and 
quotation from nearest stock. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL 
WORKS 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


NASHVILLE 














VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 
343 SOUTH DEARBORN S8T., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Gentlemen: 

Please quote us and send sample of your Formic 
Acid 90%. 


Firm Name 


Address 


eee eee eee ee meee tees eeeeeeeee 


THE DYER IS BLAMED 


for unevenly dyed goods when 
often he is blameless. 


Perfect scouring is essential to per- 
fect dyeing. Oils in the cloth must 
be mulsified and ejected. 


When goods are hard to clean the 
addition to the scouring solution in 
the washer, of the correct amount of 


SCOUROLAN 


gets many a mill out of serious trouble 
and brings harmony where there was 
strife. 
Try Scourolan for spots and perfect 
cleansing. 

Sample of Scourolan and Folder T 


sent on request. 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Pine-Castor Oil 
{Soluble} 





SPECIALLY suited as a solvent and 

penetrant for Celanese and Rayon. 

As a kier assistant, it reduces surface 

tension, releasing air and wets out 

thoroughly oil spots which might 
otherwise prevent level dyeing. 


Write for special trial sample. 














LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO. 


INCORPORATED (ae Products include: 
WM. H. BERTOLET - Tonio OU ns 
Penetrating Oi 
& SONS Silk Boil-off Oil 


2606 East Tioga St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pure Olive Oil Soap 
Crystal Spraying Oil 
Laurezo 


For complete list of Laurel Products, 
see Page 371, Consolidated 
Textile Catalogs 


SULPHO-PINOL 


(Sulphonated Pine Oil) 


On 


Unexcelled for 


Penetration 
Leveling 
Emulsifying 
Degumming 

Made From Hercules Pine Oil 


“Or 


W.F. FANCOURT & CO.,, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 








Continued Sampling 


Of Spun Silks 


No Forward Buying Yet But Firmer 
Undertone To Market 
in New York 


Nothing particularly new came to 
light in the spun silk market this week. 
It is between seasons for both the broad- 
silk mills and the wool goods trade, and, 
while a fair quantity of sample orders 
have been placed by this class of con- 
sumers, no real activity is expected 
before the middle of July. Factors state 
that there are no signs as yet of any 
disposition to buy for fall requirements. 

The continued call for shantungs and 
other of the rough silk types has proved 
a boon to spun silk merchants. Broad- 
silk manufacturers have been unable to 
keep up with the demand on this class 
of merchandise and there is the hope 
that this vogue will extend into next 
year. 

The general market has bordered on 
the dull side for several weeks but the 
advent of a new season has brought a 
note of encouragement. Prices are 
stated to be nominally unchanged al- 
though there is a greater disposition 
toward firmness. 


Continued Confidence 


In Thrown Silks 


Moderate Price Advances Over 
Entire Line—Demand Steady 
—Hosiery Mills Buying 


The week has been another period of 
continued strength and confidence in the 
thrown silk market. Prices over the 
entire range registered an advance of 
approximately 5c. 

Reports from various houses did not 
agree when it came to the actual status 
of business. Some felt there was an 
improvement over the preceding week, 


Thrown Silk 
(60 day basis) 


Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6. 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6. 
XX in bobbins..... 6. 


Japan crepe, 3 thd. gran 


Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins 6. 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 6.1 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins = 


Tussah tram, 2 end on cops 

Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX 

ee ee eS ee 
Hosiery tram, X 


while others were of the opinion that 
conditions were a bit slower. This may 
be taken as the normal difference of 
viewpoint or experience, but all agreed 
that there was a stronger tone the first 
half of the current week. It was stated 
that the higher prices paid for cocoons 
in Japan had an immediate reflection 
in this market and if present cocoon 
prices are maintained, factors expect 
thrown quotations to keep at present 
levels. 

Weavers as well as knitters were in 
the market for thrown silk and while a 
steady demand was reported, sellers 
admitted business could not be termed 
rushing. There was the usual call for 
3-thread Japan crepe with hosiery 
demand divided among several tram 
numbers. The tendency toward the 
higher end yarns continuing. 


Presents Cost System for 


Full-Fashioned Mills 


“The Full-Fashioned Hosiery Indus- 
try,” the first detailed presentation of a 
uniform cost system available to manu- 
facturers of full-fashioned hosiery in 
this or any other country, will be pub- 
lished during August. John Nash 
McCullaugh, managing director of the 
National Association of Hosiery & 
Underwear Manufacturers, is the author 
of this book. In its 160 pages are num- 
erous illustrations explaining and simp- 
lifying the text. 

The book outlines in detail a theo- 
retically perfect cost system, adaptable 
for both large and small mills. This 
system, the author states, is subject to 
variation to meet the needs of individ- 
ual mills. 


Resigns as Cheney Art Head 


Gabriel J. Virgile has resigned his 
position as head of the Art Department 
at Cheney Brothers, New York, it was 
announced. Mr. Virgile will leave on 
June 30, terminating ten years’ service 
with the company. His successor has 
not yet been appointed. 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 
Raw Silk 


(60 day basis) 


Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15....$ 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.. 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15..... 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15 4 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15........ 
Japan filature, X, 13/15 

Canton filature, new style, 14/16.... 
Canton filature, new style 20/22... .. 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon 

Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22 

Grand XX (White) 20/22 

Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22 


Month 
Was eine ke 





Further Advances 


In Raw Silk Price 


Demand Said to Exceed Supply 
in Curtain Quarters—July 
Slump Not in Evidence 


The raw silk market has continued 
strong with buying active. It was stated 
that demand was very good; in fact, it 
more than equaled the supply. Prices 
again tended upward with the market 
tone very firm. 

On the closing out of June deliveries 
on the National Raw Silk Exchange, 
that month touched $5.02, representing 
an advance of 12c over the previous 
close. 

The usual July slump is not in evi- 
dence as yet and many sellers wonder 
whether or not the Silk Exchange will 
prove enough of a stabilizing influence 
to offset the customary seasonal decline. 
Several are of the opinion that if there 
is a decline it will be small; pointing 
out that the price of cocoons is at 
prohibitive levels and there is great 
possibility of short sellers being caught 
in a squeeze. 

Both weavers and knitters were buy- 
ing fairly actively during the week. 
Orders for the most part were for mod- 
erate quantities, but the total aggregate 
was satisfactory. Certain types were 
scarce and in a few instances shipments 
were behind, factors stated. 





Growth of Canadian 


Silk Industry 


MONTREAL, CANADA—Froduction of 
the Canadian silk industry in 1928 was 
valued at $10,897,273, an advance of 
$1,326,356 over the total for 1927. Es- 
tablishments engaged in the industry 
increased from 14 to 16 and capital 
employed from $22,327,000 to $26,159,- 
000. Employes numbering 3,495 
received $2,820,834 in wages during 
1928 as against 2,684 employees receiv- 
ing $1,950,774 in the preceding year. 


National Raw Silk Exchange 


Close 


For the Week Close 
June 19 I 


Low June 25 


September... 
October..... 
November... 
December... 
*January.... 
*February... 


June 19 to June 25—Total contracts 304 (178 old; 
126 new); total number of bales 2,150; total approxi- 
mate value, $1,429,750. 


*New 10-bale contract basis. 


Sp. crack (White) 20/22 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22 
Crack (White) 20/22 


Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 
$4.35 


4.55 62/1 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


| Office and Wills, 





WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 


Tops 
Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 
SELLING AGENTS 


Fry & Crawford 


400 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


James Lees & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 
WORSTED and 


wooteN” YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 
also 


Minerva Yarns 
Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 


for Hand Knitting 
and Crocheting 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 
Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
x Underwear 


Hosiery Sweater 
eaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 





French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives : poste. Ge wee ee. 69 Prenti:s St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby homas, James Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES Biel on 4366 Worth St 
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HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WORSTED YARNS AND TOPs 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 





CoMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 


dyeing operations, never relaxing in this 

watch, is the reason that off-shades or 

poor penetration rarely occur. We specialize 

on WOOL, TOPS and YARNS and are 
many of the most critical. 
Send 


C “areins one watching every detail in the 


pleasing 
You, too, will like our service. 


us a trial order. 


Fiorence 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, 


Julien J. Guerin 


Pres. and 
Gen. Mor. 


R. I. 


New ‘York Aguneg: Metropolitan Bldg. 


WM. H. GRUNDY CO., INC. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 
For Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


ROCKWELL WOOLEN CO. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Woolen and For Weaving 
Merino YARNS and Knitting 
Decoration Yarns and Specialties 
Commission Work 


WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS | 


For Knitting and Weaving 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.L 
Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, a a gt, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Chi 

C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 
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WORSTED YARNS 





Yarn Specifications Are Good 


Men’s Wear and Bathing- 
Suit Mills Are Busy 


PHILADELPHIA. 

ONSUMPTION of yarns by men’s 

wear and bathing suit manufac- 
turers is the feature of the market. 
These trades are busier than at any time 
within the last year and are asking 
spinners to deliver yarns faster than 
they can spin to take advantage of the 
present spurt in demand for spot mer- 
chandise of this type. Men’s wear 
manufacturers placed large contracts 
for these yarns a month or six weeks 
ago and as a result there has been little 
new business placed within the last two 
weeks. 

There is an active call for worsted 
suitings for men and manufacturers in 
this vicinity are more active than they 
have been for many months, a large 
number running their plants night and 
day in order to make the earliest de- 
liveries. There has been a larger vol- 
ume of worsted men’s wear business this 
season than for several past, according 
to factors here, and indications are this 


situation will continue for some time 
ahead. 


Men’s Wear Yarns Wanted 


Although fancy fabrics have had the 
call there has been a large volume of 
Bradford and French spun yarns in the 
gray sold for piece dyes. These manu- 
facturers are turning out a cloth that is 
a medium weight and can be used and 
sold in all seasons. For this reason 
spinners state it is aifficult to know 
whether the cloth being manufactured 
at this time is for spot merchandise or 
for delivery for fall consumption. Mills 
are asking for shipments on contracts 
at a faster rate than their original con- 
tracts specified and this leads to the 
belief it is wanted for immediate use. 

There is a steadier tone in the mar- 


Bradford System 


2-12s, low, com. (36s) $1.05 -$1. 
2-16s, low com. (36-40s)........ a - 
2-20s to 2-24s, low } (44s). Se 
2-20s to 2-26s, } bid. (46-485) .. awe 
2-26s to 2-30s, + bid. (48s) Be 
2-308 to 2-32s, } bld. 8. A. (46s) 1. 
2-32s, } bid. (48-5 oes ais. $k 1.4 
bid. > eo Dae tele anes eae ‘ 


3 ) . 
2-50s, high 4 _ an igonncinns . 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............2. 


1 
| 
| 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
!. 
| 
| 
| 
1 
2 
2--60s, fine, (700) Peake eswes vcs 2.45 - 2 


ket although there has been little new 
business upon which to figure the price 
level. Spinners show more confidence 
in wools and it is known several of them 
have purchased fair sized lines within 
the last two weeks. Manufacturers on 
the other hand have not reached this 
stage, bathing-suit manufacturers feeling 
that further declines are to come. Yarns 
have gone off 5 to 10c., more in the case 
of outerwear counts, and manufacturers 
are naturally hesitant in placing large 
amounts of new business until they feel 
fairly sure the decline has stopped. 

Bathing-suit manufacturers are oper- 
ating at a more active rate than for 
many weeks and there has been a 
shortage in stocks of goods of this type 
all along the line, manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers being well cleaned out 
of spot goods. The warm weather has 
caused a sudden demand for bathing 
suits that has been larger than the trade 
anticipated and as a result it is almost 
impossible, according to buyers, to ob- 
tain a large spot supply of their former 
lines. 

Several of the largest bathing-suit 
manufacturers here are running nights 
and days six days in the week to turn 
out spot goods as quickly as possible. 
Spinners are feeling the benefit of this 
condition, receiving active specifications 
on their contracts but as yet it has not 
caused manufacturers to place new con- 
tracts. The latter have seen prices of 
their major counts decline 10 or 15c. 
and are not sure the end is in sight. 
For this reason they are confining pur- 
chases to lots smaller than 1,000 lb., in 
practically all instances. 

The bathing-suit trade has been tak- 
ing both single and ply yarns for their 
lines and the active call for spot yarns 

(Continued on page 117) 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


French System 
20s, » high, 31 ‘be ON so s.v ave sears Sewn $3, 
bld 


$1.574- 1. 
1. :. 
30s, 4 bid. ae . ‘, 
30s, fine warp (66-70s)......... ci. 1 
40s, $ bid. ee ere G: Ri 
50s, (66-70s) .. ve eaanae sae . 


errr : 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-20s, low, $ bid. ( 

2-188 to 2209, rua (50s) . . ser 

Se ER eeerorre ee 11.45 
2-30s, } bid. 30n) ie Da bn noite WE Re 1.50 
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Wool Top Market 
Develops Steadiness 


No Downward Revision in Either 
Boston or Bradford—Noils 
Out of Line With Wool 


Boston.—For the first time in many 
weeks there has been no downward 
revision of wool top prices. This is not 
without significance in as much as the 
wool market has also developed con- 
siderable resistance to lower values. In 
both markets there may, however, be 
further moderate readjustments but 
opinion is increasingly inclined to the 
belief that the bottom for the season is 
very close to hand. 

The general business in tops covered 
all grades with the exception of the 
lowest crossbreds. The chief demand 
was from manufacturers and spinners of 
men’s wear yarns followed closely by 
dress goods and knitting yarn manu- 
facturers. Deliveries are holding up 
splendidly and are being made on con- 
tracts covering several price ranges. 
The Bradford market also for the first 
time in several weeks is firm and with- 
out lower revisions. 

The noil market is disturbed over the 
growing sentiment among consumers 
that prices are out of a line with wool 
values, and that owing to the steady out- 
put from combing mills, with stocks ac- 
cumulating, prices ought to move to a 
lower basis. Fine noils are selling at 
relatively higher price than short fine 
wool is hardly a normal situation and 
one not likely to become permanent. 
The table herewith compares average 
prices of the Texas short wool and of 
fine noil in 1926, the base year with 
average prices reduced to an index 
figure for current market: 


Texas Fine 

8-months noil 

Pe tin oRancy adhd a ara ne erodes 100 100 
eee, AED, 2 kvdianwadaevewn 95 106 


Some time next week bids will be re- 
(Continued on page 117) 


2-20s, # bld. (56s) ‘ 
pe Reree ee '.29 


French Spun Merino White 
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“Risky” 
Anything But Accurate 
Temperature Control in 


CARBONIZING 


Woolen or Worsted Piece Goods 
Loose Stock, Rags or Shoddy 


In the drying out process, for example, a temperature too 
high will damage the wool fibre and if too low, particles of 
the vegetable fibre remain in the goods. Hand on valve 
control in carbonizing operations is “risky,” and may result 
in loss of time, labor and a lower quality of product. 






AUTOMATIC 
TEMPERATURE 
REGULATOR 


maintains the right temperature for the particular process 
or material. 


Many Other Sylphon Applications 


Whether you produce woolen piece 
goods, yarn or knit goods you will be 
interested in our bulletin which de- 
scribes and illustrates many applica- 
tions of Sylphon Temperature Control 
which are giving complete satisfac- 
tion in hundreds of mills. 


Write for 
BULLETIN T T-109 





The Original and 


Only Genuine comes eaten toxsan 
Sylphon Bellows ——CATALOG—— 


z 2 oo 


— 





rate’ sane TENNESSEE 


Representatives in all Principal Cities of the U. S. A. 
European Representatives, Crosby Valve & Engr. Company, Ltd., 
41-2 Foley St., London, W 1, England 
Canadian Representatives, Darling Bros., Ltd., 140 Prince St. 
Montreal, Que., Canada 
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—— See cliso 
CONSOLIDATED 
——CATALOG—— 


The two types of Burr Pickers made by us are denoted as the 


‘“‘Multiplex’’ and the ‘‘Duplex’’ 


The Multiplex Burr Picker is used for burr removal from 
scoured wools not exceeding three inch staple. The Duplex Burr 
Picker is indicated for burring wools of longer staple. 


Our Burr Pickers are evolved from an experience in building 
these machines of more than fifty years. Ask any carder or 
woolen mill superintendent to express his opinion of these 
machines. Learn of the quality of work done by the Multiplex 
machine on worsted card burr waste. 


We are also builders of Mixing Pickers, Cone Willows, and 
Automatic Feeds. 


Catalog No. 116 describes our Burr Pickers and Mixing Pickers. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 


R. C. Jefferson Co. Graniteville, 
640 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Dist. Rep. 


Paraffined 


Strap 


makes the best 
Textile Shipment 


The Signode Tensional Steel Strapping System with its 
rugged quick acting tools and strong clean parafhned 
strap, is best for all types of textile shipments. Remark- 
able dollar savings, reduction of freight costs, reduction 
in volume, and elimination of pilfering are a few of the 
outstanding advantages. 


Call for demonstration or let us send you a sample seal 
and general catalog No. 15T. 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
2622 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Offices in Principal Cities 


SIGNODE 


The Sealed Steel Strapping 


We also manufacture round wire tensional reinforcements, all 
forms of nailed strapping, pail clasps, clutch nails, tag fasteners, 
ete. Write for general catalog. 














WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





Wool Values Approaching Normalcy 





Situation Dull and Featureless, Deflation 


Having Apparently 


Boston. 
T= wool market has again lapsed 
into dullness. Manufacturers are 


not taking any particular interest in 
wool offerings although fleece wools 
have been a trifle more active. Move- 
ment in territory wools has hardly been 
satisfactory, one reason being that top- 
makers who are doing a fair business 
have not been able to secure the types 
of wool they particularly desire. Fine 
wools of the French combing type and 
$s blood staple wools furnish the bulk 
of the business. Prices are firmer than 
they were a week ago. 

It is said that there is no large amount 
of staple new clip wools available at this 
time, that a large percentage of the wool 
received thus far has been of the shorter 
types of Texas and California. Fleece 
wools have been a little more active on 
the low price level of the year. Fine 
clothing wools are at the bottom of the 
year with no come-back in_ sight. 
Foreign wools are inactive. Mohair is 
quiet ; carpet wools a trifle easier. Wools 
for the woolen branch are easier in 
price and sluggish. 

It is estimated that not more than 
40% of the new clip has changed hands. 
A large quantity of wool is left unsold 


Run Its Course 
in the range states and eastern buyers 
are operating cautiously. Eastern buy- 
ing of wool in the territory states has 
become more restricted following a 
rather brilliant spurt to throw off the 
inertia of the market. The net result has 
been a fair volume of wool contracted 
for at prices higher on the average than 
similar wools are selling on Summer 
Street. Competition for the new clip 
has had the inevitable result of prices 
increasingly favorable to the growers. 
The dullness of the wool situation 
must be regarded as seasonal and far 
from unusual at this period of the year. 
The trade is looking forward to the 
next goods season and is hoping that 
prior to the opening which may take 
place some time in August a number of 
manufacturers may re-enter the market 
for further supplies of suitable wools. 
There seems to be no market reason 
why mills should buy wool unless they 
have immediate use for it or that their 
stock of some particular grade is too 
small to be on the safe side. Manu- 
facturers have enough trouble in 
merchandising their goods without 
taking over the wool men’s problem. 
The goods market bulks large in their 
thinking and the general position of 





Wool and Substitute Quotation 


wool is suborditiate to developments, or 
lack of them, in the New York goods 
market. 

A good proportion of the increased 
foreign wool import this season has been 
for direct mill account and it is at least 
a 50-50 guess that the mills bought at 
prices that now show them a loss on 
such purchases sti in stock. Nor is 
there any liklelihood that the next goods 
season will open on a higher level. The 
decline in wool during the past 12 
months makes a lower opening on staple 
and near-staple fabrics quite probable. 
Manufacturers therefore are following 
an opportunist policy, waiting for some- 
thing favorable to turn up avoiding in 
the meanwhile any expansion in their 
inventories. 

Consumption of wool is not falling 
off. A complete survey of the market 
for year to date would probably show 
that as prices declined consumption in- 
creased. This has been a feature of the 
top market as well as of the wool mar- 
ket in recent weeks. The disappearance 
of the world premium on fine wool has 
been attributed in some quarters to 
competition from artificial silk. The 
main fact, however, would appear to be 
that in recent years there has been a 
gradual tendency for supplies of merino 
wool to increase both in Australia and 
South Africa. On the other hand sup- 
plies of the lower crossbreds have not 
increased to the same extent in recent 
years. The general decline in wool 
values may therefore be attributed to a 
gradual increase in supplies co-inciding 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Nt IIR oss 6nn'x cas acces $0. 383-$0.39 
ye eee eS ee 
SIE ses os acne ke ees civiore -43 - .44 
BE C5 ats sce re on ec ke 43 - .44 
sess caveman aiewacmses .42- .43 


Tezas 12 momths.............. $0.93 -$0.95 
California, Northern........... 85 - .88 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 
DS is ks-0's Kes aaa ~-. $1.03 -$1.05 
MOR oss sah oacow ness cauk 93 - .95 
Ec peeaaalnceceatoxa 85 - .90 
ee ee eee a ae 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 
Wn Gino 5 xc aceutnwe ge $0.96 -$0.98 
Staple fine § bld.............. 95 - .%96 
| Fine and fine medium......... .93 = .95 
cha cemiresseixc4s :87 - 90 
| DN airs Sad a's Se Sake wedi .77 - .80 
Mohair—Domestic 
Best carding..............005 $0.48 -$0.50 
5 ee eee eres .65- .68 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Turkey fair, average $0.43 -$0.45 
Cape firsts -45=- .48 


ee ee 


Foreign Clothing and Combing 


(In Bond) 

Australian: 

We 1 6ca sown esccaewone $0.93 -$0.95 
a sak dalek ashveee ae aieee .78 = .82 
Ds orotic tard neh ca hak aves .70 - .73 

Grease Basis— 

Montevideo: 

_ | ee -42 - .43 
sb oss wea ise op bee slas -41- .42 
ME ahaa x arecn Dae wataeeres .39- .40 
Buenos Aires: 
NI css ocsvalipiais: mwiw ene s2= 33 
Sg INS «<n: 956:4: vais.o-ae 30 - .31 
Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 

China: Combing No. 1....... $0.28 -$0.29 
China Filling Fleece........ .25- .26 
Szechuen ass’t............. .27 = .28 

CIO ok Siecina'es enue ceee .254- .26 

Scotch black face............ .27 - .28 

East India: Kandahar........ 36 - .38 

MUN Sip Gk Xa oe chk s oe ue pies 41 - .43 

NEE ict BIN oslo ie aes Peak 41 - .43 

Ns 2s F.ckdc Waateeae rete 38 - .39 


SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste 
Lap— 
Pe WOR cceckeaewe baae $1.18 -$1.20 
PU CUNIN ocs i scc sc cee -98 - 1.00 
Thread White Worsted— 
Me a Ae crac ce eteew da as .88 - .90 
Sia satewvcteadece -60 - .63 
Thread Colored Worsted— 
ye eer -48 - .52 
3 blood, two-ply........... .30- .33 
Card— 
I ooo od do did cane = 8 
Medium white............. ae ae 
Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos— 
ee, ee $0.07 -$0.08 
UR Bains cine xeaw eens .06 - .07 
sa ai: wisi ed Fewer -18- .19 
Serges— 
ME aden tcc aewncatwewee . 103- 1 
PR ences ei enodekemke .09 - .10 
Dialed ccc etnetnti wines «t= 205 
Knit— 
Ed ilk dbase aun oaenals 42- .43 
at nth akb as Sareiiaats-eee .19 = .20 
EAE ROGER i 50s cicwsesss .20 - .21 
Worsteds— 
Os chante wip. 8 eee ace 7- .07} 
| eS ea 1i4-— .12 
ES steno oes door taaw ee 103- .11 
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Fabric in Strip Form 
for All Purposes 


There are profits made in fabric in strip rewound 
into rolls. For economical production of strip, now 
in increasing demand by manufacturers of bags, 
clothing, flags, corsets, ribbons, tapes, etc., use a 
CAMACHINE. 


CAMACHINE slits and winds accurately and quickly 
in one simple operation. 


Let us send you information as to the size and type 
of CAMACHINE best suited to your requirements. 


—— See Ulso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
~—~-CATALOG——— 


CAMERON MACHINE CO. 


61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ta oemnammammanmenscemmmmrnmmmcnemcs fff 





Use Those Surplus Hours 
—and Save 





Why submit to high operating costs in the 
congested centers? It only takes a few hours 
more to ship your goods from the South via 
the swift-running package cars of the Central 
of Georgia Ry. The chances are that those 
few hours are available to you. 


Let us tell you about the many favorable plant 
sites available along the lines of the Central 
of Georgia in Georgia, Alabama and the 
Chattanooga district. Write. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
413 Liberty Street, West, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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Ideal Indoor Climate insures 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
for Profit and Quality 
STANDARD 
Humidifiers with 
Automatic Control 
are 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 
and OPERATION 


LOW FIRST COST 
HIGH IN EFFICIENCY 


Get the Facts 


THE STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS 
Pawtucket, R. I., U. S. A. 


_ Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Complete Engineering Service 


for 
Textile Mills 


Plans — Specifications — Supervision of 

Construction, Machinery Lay-outs, Loca- 

tion Studies, Manufacturing Reports— 
Appraisals 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
SPARTANBURG 


NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 








We Know Virginia 


Orr engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, Our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 
Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 









| M. Salter & Sons 


WOOLEN RAGS 
Mfrs. of Reworked Wool 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Foreign Domestic 





Mills at Saugus, Mass. 


gorrcnemcnunvccccccc ccc 
E RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades « NOILS : 
= Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine = 
: — NDREW K. HENRY : 
= ANDR ; : 
z MAKERS iss summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. Z 


= suvunnc names vaca. ascent neuen este Ucn EAE AS 
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WOOL — Continued 





with a more modest scale of consump- 
tion in general At the present time the 
rise in wool values compared with be- 
fore the war is almost the same as the 
rise in commodity values generally. 
The general conclusion is that world 
wool at this time is neither cheap nor 
dear but shows a rather normal relation- 
ship with the values of other com- 
modities. 


Substitute Outlook 
Seems Less Assuring 





Cheaper Worsteds Cutting into 
Woolen Business—Rag Prices 
Quite Irregular 


Boston.—The rather abrupt slump in 
business for reworked wools is in part 
ascribed to the fact that manufacturers 
are specializing on the cheaper worsted 
cloths, these fabrics displacing a con- 
siderable volume of manufacturing that 
during the past two or three seasons has 
gone to woolens. Other outlets for re- 
covered material, felts, cashmere hosiery, 
lumbermen’s socks and outerwear are 
running not far from normal it is said. 
The approaching goods season is pri- 
marily lightweight and worsteds may 
hold their gain and even make advances. 
The general outlook therefore is not 
particularly promising for the types of 
wool substitutes covered by this market. 

The rag market is moving along slug- 
gishly not doing very much business but 
expecting some change for the better as 
the weeks move by. Some rags are 
quite cheap and others rather high as 
compared with the average values made 
in the year 1926 now generally taken as 
the base year for statistical work in the 
several markets. Taking the average 
price of several well-known rags in 1926 
as the base and equal to 100, the follow- 
ing comparison with quotations at this 
time indicate that a rag like coarse 
light merino is positively cheap while 
another rag like blue worsted is well 
on the high side. The table herewith 
shows the situation: 


1926 June 1929 


DOR MI i Sas cas 100 100 
TM hg 54 6 GK 100 100 
Coarse light merino ...... 100 73 
TAREE GN oso. v's 4060 oes 100 80 
WRIGR NED osc ccna ee eens 100 98 
BIG WOT8tOE ois seccccsace 100 118 


Nothing of importance is occurring in 
the Dewsbury rag district. American 
buying is very spotty and covers fewer 
materials than of late. Business there 
is of a hand-to-mouth character. There 
is a fair inquiry for export account but 
offers both from the United States and 
the Continent are mostly below sellers’ 
ideas of values. 

Demand for wool wastes has been 
restricted in the Bradford market for 
month to date and in Boston the situa- 
tion has been very similar. In the 
:nglish market colored laps and wastes 
ire scarce and relatively high-priced but 


white wastes have been in larger supply, 
prices easing off somewhat. Here again 
the two markets are running on parallel 
lines. Attention is again drawn to the 
fact that wool wastes have not shared in 
the wool decline which has been going 
on since the first of the year and as a 
result the wastes and by-products of 
wool are still a comparatively high level. 

The immediate future so far as values 
are concerned is not altogether re- 
assuring. Even among traders there is 
a feeling that wastes are too high. 
Mills when they again enter the market 
are likely to demand lower prices in 
view of the fact that wool is at this time 
15% cheaper than a year ago. The 
following table compares fine white and 
colored threads with fine short Texas 
wool in which the average price of all 
three materials for the year 1926 is 
taken as 100: 


Texas White Colored 

8-months Thread Thread 
ae rere 100 100 100 
1939 WU! sce ase 95 103 122 


The rise in colored materials has been 
steady for the last 12 months but it now 
seems evident that the top has been 
reached. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended June 22, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 
June 15 1929 1928 
Domestic....... 9,959,000 66,454,000 72,900,000 
Foreign........ 1,456,000 68,705,000 63,151,009 
a 11,415,000 135,159,000 136,051,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 





Boston... ..... 1,456,000 68,705,000 63,151,090 
Philadelphia.... 1,738,000 47,269,000 33,113,000 
New York...... 639,000 38,565,000 33,214,000 

Ws eacaios 3,833,000 154,539,000 129,478,000 





Worsted Yarn Market 
(Continued from page 113) 


to go into these rush orders has resulted 
in benefit to spinners of two-ply to go 
into bathing-suits. Manufacturers find 
they are able to have yarns dyed more 
quickly than spinners can turn out slub 
dyed single yarn and for this reason 
several have booked new orders on two- 
ply if they are able to make immediate 
shipments which a majority are in posi- 
tion to do, spinners of outerwear counts 
not having large contracts on their 
books on which they have present pro- 
duction confined as do spinners of men’s 
wear counts. 


Spinners’ Position Stronger 


This demand coming from men’s wear 
and bathing-suit manufacturers while 
not benefiting spinners so far as new 
contracts are concerned, is placing their 
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stocks in a favorable position and if 
wool continues to become stabilized there 
is little doubt but that the active specify- 
ing of contracts for men’s wear yarns 
and the call for quick deliveries from 
bathing-suit mills will give spinners an 
opportunity to strengthen their position 
for the more active market expected 
during the latter half of the year. 

Although prices are quoted on outer- 
wear counts ranging from $1.25 to $1.35 
there is a steadier tone to quotations 
named by spinners and indications are 
these counts will not be bought for less 
than $1.30 unless there is a further drop 
in the raw material market. Spinners 
of yarns used for men’s wear are in a 
similar position, having revised prices 
downward and they assert they cannot 
lower them further unless wools are 
available at lower prices. Signs of 
stability in the wool situation together 
with this active specifying by men’s 
wear and bathing-suit manufacturers 
has caused many to believe yarns will 
soon display a firmer tendency. 


Top and Noil Markets 
(Continued from page 113) 


ceived by one of the large combers in 
this vicinity for its output covering 
three months. They are likely to be on 
a much lower price level than three 
months ago. The specialty noils al- 
though they do not at any time move 
in any large bulk are nevertheless rela- 
tively active. One importing house has 
a shipment en route of 3,000 Ib. of black 
Alpaca noils quoted at 50c to arrive. 

Merino and fine crossbred noils in the 
Bradford market are easier in price 
though not actually quoted lower. 
There has been a very dull market tor 
month to date. The United States has 
been operating on a limited scale owing 
to large accumulation in the United 
States and sluggish manufacturing de- 
mand. U. S. imports for the first quar- 
ter of the year of 704,000 Ib. were well 
below the average and since then there 
has been a further relative decrease in 
foreign arrivals. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


ao 

a 4 2” EPP ere $1. 22-$1.23 
Half-blood "5-625 De Ge aia alas crac 1.20—1.21 
High } blood (58s)...........----+++ 1. 10—1.12 
aver. MOM EIMED ss 5s s cacncnceews 1.05—1,07 

NE ga ae 0 ah 5 She ROR se: ‘3 
High blood (SOs). 00000000002. 1 00—1:02 
ES Mido co's 60-0 6 ce00ue .98— 
OO BOO Ie Pied conc c tc secctewe 87— .88 
oS Ee) 7 er err 82— .83 
Se ey ee) errr 82— .83 
i cos a daaves $0. 85-$0.88 
PN ck ce ves evendencaedsws 80— .83 
High § blood... ....cccccessecscoess .73—- Ht 
ee eee .65— .6 
Low 8 DOG... oo cc cccccececccvess _ [ 
Sew rrinarescersenrnserets | EE 
7 Sih nt AE RE: 50— .53 

Tops—Bradford, Eng. (June 13) 
Wil Cocoa tack ca rcansdetesene 434d 
PIP rrr 4id 
Half-blood es A aia a eceape tte arora 384d 
Half-blood low (588).........--+-+-+5 36d 
Three-eighths blood (56s)..........-- 31d 
Quarter-blood (50s).......-.----+-++ 264d 
Crome-tred (4G) .c. 0c cc ec te cece 23d 
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A New National Direct Brown 


ATIONAL Erie Fast Brown B Conc. 
is a new Direct Dye yielding chestnut 
brown shades characterized by excellent fast- 
ness to alkali, perspiration and sea water, and 
good fastness to washing. Very good level- 
ling and penetrating properties, together with 
good solubility and resistance to metals, make 
it valuable for economic application to cotton 
and rayon in all types of machines. 


| This dye also yields very pleasing browns of 
good fastness properties on silk, and on 
account of its good dischargeability with 
hydrosulfite is a useful ground for the Print- 
ing Trade. 

| 

| 

| 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





European Dyestuffs Notes 





ITALY 


The Italian Dyestuffs Combine “A.C. 
N.A.” showed a net profit in 1928 of 
6,900,000 lire. A dividend of 14 lire per 
share has been declared each share being 
25 lire. At the meeting it was decided to 
raise the capital to 200,000,000 lire. 


FRANCE 


At the annual meeting of the Soc. 
Matiéres Colorantes de Saint-Denis it was 
stated that business had increased during 
1928 by 30% when compared with 1927. 
Since the beginning of the present year 
the chairman said that the activity of the 
company had grown to such an extent that 
some factories were unable to cope with the 
demand. The favorable situation had been 
consolidated by the conclusion of the in- 
ternational agreements. The _ provisional 
production and sales agreement between 
France and Germany had been changed into 
definite accord, comprising where neces- 
sary collaboration in technical matters. A 
similar agreement had been made _ simul- 
taneously with Swiss producers. 


BRITAIN 


An organization known as the British 
Color Council composed of individuals, 
firms and trade organizations interested in 
fashion colors is to be formed. The object 
of the Council is the determination, co- 
ordination, and propagation of color 
tendencies for the fashion and allied trades. 
A meeting of the representatives of all 
these interests is to be called with the 
object of bringing the Council into exist- 
ence in the fall. The committee which is 
to call the meeting considers that such a 
Council is essential to the welfare of the 
British fashion trades. 


Kolo Products Will Open 
New Plants for Detergents 


R. M. Pettit, general manager of the 
Kolo Products Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md., 
states that his company has sold its 
factory in Baltimore and intends to 
locate its main plant in the immediate 
future in New Jersey or in New York. 
A second manufacturing plant will be 
established in St. Louis and a third on 
the Pacific Coast. In addition plans and 
operations are being extended to 
Europe and manufacturing facilities in 
England, France and Germany are being 
considered. 

Kolo industrial detergents have been 
marketed for the last three years and 
warehouse stocks are available in the 


following cities: New York City; 
Providence, R. I.; Newark, N. J.; 
Rochester, N. Y.; Baltimore, Md.; 


Buffalo, N. Y.: Richmond, Va. ; Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Hartford, Conn.; Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Columbus and Toledo, 
Ohio; Amsterdam, N. Y.; and Gal- 
veston, Houston and Dallas, Tex. 


Fastness of Dyed Fabrics 
To Dry Cleaning Determined 


Tables summarizing the behavior of 
dyes in dry cleaning will soon be pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce. 
Such data have not been available here- 
tofore. 

A number of representative dyestuffs 
on wool, silk, cotton, rayon, and union 
fabrics were subjected to two tests at 
the Bureau of Standards. In the first 
a moisture-free solvent was used and 
in the second the solvent contained 0.1% 
free moisture and 0.01% alkali. The 
apparatus used in making the tests was 
designed as a convenient substitute for 
a commercial dry cleaning machine and 
will be fully described. 

The results of this investigation will 
be published in a forthcoming number 
of the Bureau of Standards Journal of 
Research. 


King Sulphur Dioxide Business 
Sold to Calco 

The King Chemical Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J., announces that it has sold 
to the Calco Chemical Co., Inc., of 
Bound Brook, the plant, business and 
good-will of the sulphur dioxide divi- 
sion of its factory. 

The necessity of expanding manufac- 
turing facilities, in order to serve the 
increasing requirements of customers, 
has been felt for some time and it was 
decided that this could best be accom- 
plished by consolidation with one of the 
larger companies already in the field. 
The Fertilizer Division of the King 
plant will be continued in operation as 
heretofore. 


Newport Buys Rhodia 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J., manufacturers of dyestuffs, 
etc., will build an addition to its local 
plant to cost about $38,000, with equip- 
ment. The company has completed 
negotiations for the purchase of the 
Rhodia Chemical Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J., and willgoperate as a unit of its 


organization. A general expansion 
program is planned at different plants 
for enlarged output, totaling about 
$500,000. 


Kalbfleisch and American 
Cyanamid Consolidate 


A reorganization of the Kalbfleisch 
Corp. with American Cyanamid Co. 
through the consolidation of the assets 
of the Kalbfleisch Corp. with the assets 
of American Cyanamid Co. has been 
approved by the Boards of Directors of 
both corporations, subject to confirma- 
tion by the stockholders of the respective 
companies. The Kalbfleisch Corp. will 
continue to operate as a separate organ- 
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ization and no change in the manage- 
ment is contemplated. 

American Cyanamid Co. is a large 
manufacturer of mining and industrial 
chemicals and fertilizer materials, in- 
cluding cyanides, cyanimid, sulphuric 
and phosphoric acid, ammonia, prussi- 
ates, etc., with plants in the United 
States, Canada and Spain. The Kalb- 
fleisch Corp. manufactures chemicals 
for paper making, textiles and other pur- 
poses at its six plants in the United 
States, and has ore mines and plant 
in Dutch Guiana, South America. 

The two companies use some of the 
same basic materials in their operations 
and this reorganization will create ad- 
vantages through consolidation of plant 
facilities, research and technical devel- 
opments. 

The One Hundredth Anniversary of 
“Kalbfleisch” in the chemical industry 
was celebrated in March, 1929. 





BUSINESS NEWS 





Aluminum Co., Opens 


Atlanta Office 


The Aluminum Co. of America has 
opened a new office in Atlanta, Ga., at 621 
Rhodes Bldg. H. A. Lilly and R. C. Brad- 
bury will cover the southern territory call- 
ing on the textile trade. 


Draper Builds Houses at 
Spartanburg 


Contract has been awarded by the Draper 
Corporation to Day Building Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., for the erection of three houses 
for officials and ten houses for negro work- 
ers at the new warehouse and supply depot 
nearing completion at Spartanburg, 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are 
the architects and engineers. 


Atwood Opens in South 


Charlotte, N. C., has been selected by the 
Atwood Machine Co. as the newest of their 
branch locations. This branch will be under 
the direction of J. E. Fairbrother, Atwood’s 
southern manager. Mr. Fairbrother has 
been affiliated with the home office and 
sales force for the last 15 years. 

Like the Wilkes-Barre branch, recently 
installed by the company, the new office 
in the South will be located in the center 
of the mill community where access to 
immediate service will be henceforth avail- 
able. 


King & Gerber Co. Occupy 


New and Improved Plant 


The King & Gerber Co. purchased the 
former Prescott & Waywell Mill located 
at 432-434-436 Graham Ave., Paterson, 
N. J. The plant is a three-story brick 
factory having 27,000 sq.ft. floor space. 
Alterations are being made to have the 
plant suitable for machine shop and when 
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There are such superior merits to the special 
purpose 


} | Quality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 


that increasing numbers of textile plants are 
standardizing their use. 


Absolutely and uniformly pure, perfectly 
soluble, specially processed to insure unim- 
paired tensile strength to fabrics—are some 
of the reasons for the growing popularity of 


these superior alkalies. 


Ask your 
supply man 
or write 


The J. B. FORD Co., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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ARKANSAS CO. 


INCORPORATED 
233 Broadway, New York City 


Manufacturers of 
Textile Chemicals 


ACIDS 
MORDANTS 
OILS and SOFTENERS 
HYDROSULFITES 
DESIZING COMPOUNDS 
WOOL and COTTON FINISHES 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 
DETERGENTS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


LEACHER’S 


LUE 
W. H. BANNON & CO. 








completed the new owners will build a 
complete line of dyeing and finishing ma- 
chinery for silks, rayon and mixed mate- 
rials. Considerable new equipment is being 
purchased to bring the factory to the high- 
est point of efficiency. 

Alfonse Gerber is president of the con- 
cern having over 50 years’ experience in 
silk dyeing and finishing machinery. John 
Verduin has been connected with the firm 
18 years and is general manager. Activ- 
ities are continuing in the old plant. About 
July 1 the new plant will be in operation. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Doubles Plant Capacity 


The Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. of 
Attleboro, Mass., known throughout the 
textile industry as designers and manufac- 
turers of pressed steel beams, beam heads, 
drop wires and kindred equipment, finds it 
necessary to enlarge the plant facilities 
materially. An addition is being built 
which, with necessary machinery installed, 
will enable the output to be practically 
doubled. 

It is expected that this addition to plant 
and machinery will be placed in operation 
sometime during the month of August. For 


many months the present plant has run 
day and night. 


Fafnir Expands Into 
Railroad World 


Announcement is made by the Fafnir 
Bearing Co., of New Britain. Conn., manu- 
facturers of ball bearings, of its entrance 
into the railway equipment field through 
the purchase of the Railway Motors Corp., 
of De Pere, Wis., for many years the mak- 
ers of a high grade roller bearing for 
journal applications. 

According to Maurice Stanley, president 
of the Fafnir company, this amalgamation 
rounds out Fafnir’s complete line of ball 
bearings and makes it possible to extend 
the benefits of anti-friction bearings to 
railroad coaches, Pullmans and freight cars 
generally. 


Ryerson Co. Announces 
New Appointments 


E. L. Ryerson, Jr., president of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Sons, Inc., iron and steel, Chi- 
cago, announces new elections and appoint- 
ments as follows: 

A. M. Mueller, associated with the firm 
for 30 years in the accounting and sales 
departments, becomes assistant secretary 
and member of the board of directors. 
Mr. Mueller was manager of the St. Louis 
plant from 1914 to 1917 and later general 
manager of sales. 

H. B. Ressler succeeds Mr. Mueller as 
general manager of sales. Mr. Ressler has 
a record of 25 years’ experience as man- 
ager of the mill order department and 
manager of the St. Louis plant. 

Robert C. Ross is advanced from general 
traffic manager to assistant to the presi- 
dent in charge of plant operations. 

Wm. H. Bryant, with 23 years of service 
with the Ryerson company, becomes Chi- 
cago sales manager in charge of country 
and city store sales. He was formerly 
assistant manager of sales in charge of 
the Chicago country territory. 

Guy H. Rumpf, formerly manager of 
plant operations, succeeds Mr. Ressler as 
manager of the St. Louis plant. He has 
been with the house for 17 years. 

Harry W. Treleaven, who has been with 
the firm for 20 years, is elected assistant 
treasurer and will continue to be respon- 
sible for office management. 


OBITUARY 


T. Ashby Blythe 


T. Ashby Blythe, dean of the Philadel- 
phia cotton yarn trade, and one of the 
most prominent factors in that business in 
the country, died June 23 in the Art Club, 
Philadelphia, at the age of 65 years, death 
being due to heart failure. Mr. Blythe had 
been failing in health for the last year and 
a few days before his death was troubled 
with an absessed tooth which poisoned his 
system and undoubtedly was one of the 
causes that contributed to his death. He 





T. Ashby Blythe 


was sitting in his favorite chair in the 
front of the Art Club when he became ill. 
His physician was summoned but within 
two hours Mr. Blythe had passed away. 

He was connected with the cotton yarn 
business for 49 years and was the oldest 
active member of the Philadelphia trade 
during recent years. Mr. Blythe was one 
of the most widely known men in the tex- 
tile industry, his friendship extending from 
the northernmost sections of the industry 
to the most southern and with his passing 
one of the pioneers of the business as well 
as one of the finest characters in the in- 
dustry has been lost. Funeral services were 
held at 1820 Chestnut St., on Wednesday, 
the entire cotton yarn trade of Philadel- 
phia as well as representatives from other 
sections of the country being present to pay 
their last respects to the “Boss.” 

Mr. Blythe was born in Courtland, 
Southampton County, Va., Aug. 2, 1864. 
He attended Blacksburg Military Academy 
at Blacksburg, Va., and soon after graduat- 
ing came to Philadelphia, when in 1880 he 
went in the cotton yarn business with his 
brother. At the same time Mr. Blythe be- 
came associated with the old Arlington 
Mills of Woodward Baldwin, Wilming- 
ton, Del., where he also learned the textile 
business. 

Shortly before his brother died in 1886 
Mr. Blythe was made a member of the 
firm of Richard A. Blythe, Inc., the busi- 
ness being incorporated under that name 
in 1909. He was president of the company 
from that time until his death, having been 
engaged in the cotton yarn business for 
almost half century. Mr. Blythe was active 
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until the day of his death, calling on manu- 
facturers in the Philadelphia market regu- 
larly each day. He would work up-town 
until noon and then come downtown to his 
offices in the Mariner & Merchants Bldg., 
at Third and Chestnut Sts. In the late 
afternoon he would go each day to his 
favorite club, the Art Club, Broad St., be- 
low Walnut, where he sat in the same 
chair without fail. It was in that chair 
that Mr. Blythe died. 

He was on the board of governors of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and in 1906 served as chairman 
of the board of that association. In 1916 
the cotton yarn trade gave a testimonial 
dinner for Mr. Blythe when he was called 
the “Youngest Veteran.” The dinner was 
given at the Hotel Adelphia and Mr. 
Blythe was presented with a handsome 
momento of the occasion which he proudly 
showed to all visitors. 

The firm of which he was the head has 
been in business for almost 50 years and 
for 40 of these they have been selling 
agents for the same firm, the Wamsutta 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass. Many leaders 
in the cotton yarn business received their 
textile education under: Mr. Blythe, the 
late Martin P. Glynn, having been associated 
with him for many years. j 

Surviving Mr. Blythe are his widow, 
Annie H. Blythe; his niece, Mrs. Oscar 
W. Jeffery; a nephew, Richard, who 1s 
connected with R. A. Blythe, Inc., and 
several grandchildren. 


J. Henry Herring 


J. Henry Herring, aged 50, prominent 
in. New Bedford cotton mill circles, died 


June 21. Born in Hamilton, Ontario, Mr. 
Herring was educated in Canada, later 
removing to the United States. He was 


made representative manager tor R. G. 
Dun in New Bedford in 1901, and two 
years after going to New Bedford he was 
married to Miss Eugenia Beetle, by whom 
he is survived. During his residence in 
New Bedford Mr. Herring established him- 
self as a business advisor, and had been 
successful in handling extensive financial 
interests in his own family. 

He was a director of the Merchants 
National Bank of New Bedford, a trustee 
of the New Bedford Five Cents Savings 
}ank, and a member of the board of in- 
vestment of both institutions. He was also 
a director of the Whitman, Gosnold, Page, 
Bristol, Holmes and Fairhaven mills of 
New Bedford and the Weetamoe Mills of 
Fall River. 


Lewis Theron Houghton 


Louis Theron Houghton, president of the 
Houghton Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., died 
at his home in that city on June 23, after 
a short illness. He was born in North- 
bridge, Mass., on Dec. 6, 1842, son of 
G. D. and Sarah P. (Hovey) Houghton 
and established the Worcester business in 
1895, continuing at its head until his death. 
He was an inventor of note and received 
many patents on products made by the 
company. He leaves a daughter and two 
Fred D., a manufacturing chemist 
and John M., secretary and treasurer of 
the Houghton Mfg. Co. 


sons, 


Samuel Solomon 


Samuel Solomon, dealer in wool waste, 
Worcester, Mass., committed suicide by 
hanging in Auburn, Mass., on June 19, ill 
health caused by financial difficulties being 
assigned as the cause. He was 45 years 


old. 
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ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO. 


Branch of Consolidated Rendering Company 








Manufacturers and Dealers in 


58° Sulphuric Acid Acetic Acid 
Battery Acid Muriatic Acid Glaubers Salt 
Our 58° sulphuric acid is made exclusively from 9944% 


pure sulphur and is superior for dyeing, bleaching and 
carbonizing. 


Deliveries in Tank Cars, Tank Trucks, Drums and 
Carboys 


Box 1205, Lowell, Mass. 


Telephone 5471 Works at South Lowel! 









CARBIC COLOR 
& CHEMICAL Co., INC. 


ANILINE COLORS— 
DYESTUFFS—CHEMICALS 


INDIGOSOLS 


451-453 Washington St., New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Providence, Boston, Hamilton, Ontario 


Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, &. A.., 


Basle, Switzerland 


ae DRAW aie 


3 
Pe aa 


The dyer requires a clear, limpid solution, which will 
remain so when diluted and will not develop a precipitate 
while the silicate is being decomposed in the process of 
weighting. “Star” Brand is clear and remains so under 
more severe treatment than other silicates. 


A trial will prove it to you. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


General Offices: Philadelphia, Pa. 









a 


sm 


AUNDER-OMETER should make your 

fading tests to laundering—approved by 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards—American 
Textile Chemists and Colorists Association— 
and National Association of Finishers of Cot- 
ton Fabrics. Has many other uses. New 
booklet now ready. 


The New Improved Fade-Ometer with the 
Violet Carbon Arc, is the only machine giv- 
ing speedy. accurate, sunlight Fading Tests. 
Proof gladly. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
360 West Superior St., Chicago 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
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. 
Textile Manufacturers 
Should be interested in DIAX for the following reasons 
FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tendency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 
FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with economy of dyestuffs. Thorough 
degumming of previously dyed and finished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 
FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for the caustic liquor, gives better 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept clearer and lasts longer. 
FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making adhesive sizes and finishes, and less 
expensive, and is devoid of color and easily removable. 
FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing is produced which penetrates the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and feel of the cloth, and economy in the 


use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. Write. 


MALT-DIASTASE CO., 


Wyckoff Ave. and Decatur St., } 
Phone—Jefferson 6000 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry 


and 


Special Soaps 
WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND 


QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 








NOTTINGHAM CURD 
Tallow Chip Soap 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 
Ws 


for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
Vy RED OIL OLIVE OIL 
UMA 
| Palm Oil ~* NNN 
| Curd SOAP Y ANY \ 


FLAKE SOAPS 
| Olive SOAP  or'ntr, We 
| Soap Powder For Mill Floors * \ 


Let Us Supply You 
















Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 






S. R. David & Company 


INCORPORATED 


DYESTUFFS 


252 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
FACTORY—PALATINE ANILINE & CHEMICAL CORP. 


New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 











“Tetrakierol” 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





Recommenged for properly boiling out and bleach- 
ing goods containing rayon and colored yarns... . 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Standard Reference Authority of the 
Textile Industry—Since 1870 





BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE 
Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
' Tenth Ave. at 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $........ for which please send prepaid 
Official American Textile Directory as checked below: 


0 Travelers’ Edition 0) Office Edition 
Flexible covers $3 Stiff covers, 
thumb indexed 


0 Special Combination Subscription to 6 
Textile World with Travelers’ Edition $ 





Just Off the Press—1929 Issue 


Official American Textile Directory 
The “Green Book” 


Lists over 20,000 concerns. It is completely re- 
vised annually with reports on new mills and 
changes in established firms. This directory is a 
complete index to the textile industry. 


What the Directory Contains 


Part I—Complete Directory of Mills. 
Includes Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico, together with 
Dyeing and Finishing Plants, Bleacheries and Print Works. 
Details are given with each mill as to names of officials, 
character of goods manufactured, machinery equipment, 
power used, whether equipped with a dye house or finishing 
plant, name of selling agent or if mills sell direct, also name 
of buyer and in most cases what they buy. List of in- 
vestment and Mill Securities Houses handling mill Stocks 
and Bonds. 

Part II—Raw Material Section. 
Complete lists of Dealers and Brokers in Wool, Cotton, 
Waste, Shoddies, Silk, Flocks and Rags. 

Part I1I—Yarn Trade Index. 
Classified lists of manufacturers of all kinds of yarns with 
sizes of yarn spun and form in which put up. Also con- 
tains lists of Yarn Dealers and Commission merchants with 
kinds of yarn handled. 

Part IV—Commission and Dyeing Section. 
Lists and classifies the various mills doing dyeing, bleach- 


ing, finishing, printing, mercerizing and other classes of 
commission work. 


Part V—Classified Lists of Cloth Manufacturers. 
Classified according to kind of goods manufactured. 
Part VI—Selling Agents. 
Selling Agents, Converters, Dry Goods Commission Houses, 


Export Houses and Cotton Goods Brokers with kind of 
goods handled. 


DON’T USE AN OLD DIRECTORY 


Published by 


Textile World 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle 
Division of MCGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St. New York, N. Y. 
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L CUVEEEEUEUNUROVEVERUOERTOOUDEGAEEOHCEEEUOOOOCEEEEOOOEREOEOCEEEOUUEOAUEOEOEEOCOEEOUOECEOOHOAOEOEOOCHEUECOROEOGOREOCEEOEOOOHOHOENONOEOOUE? 


COCCHOEEOEOUOCECEOOEOCEOROUEOEEOROEONOOENE 


COOUDEHONOEOURCEOOEOEOOECEEOROEOOOOOOONONE 


TITTLE 

















few 


EARCHLIGHT SECTION 


MACHINERY, MILL SUPPLIES, YARNS, ETC. WANTED AND FOR SALE 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, MILL PROPERTIES, POSITIONS AND MEN WANTED 


ite. Bes isu cdccee $4.50 per inch 
> 20 2 Oe: 6 i246n508 4.30 per inch 
[> 2 20 Ss ie da vcwes 4.20 per inch 





20 to 29 inches.........:. $4.10 per inch 
30 inches (one page)........... $120.00 
POSITIONS WANTED..... $3.50 per inch 


HELP WANTED 


CHUEREEOOONEEONOEOROOUEGEORGRGASUEOEOEOEUECEOEOEOUDACUOOEOEOAORORORGAOE SADC EOROEOEROOUSI OURO DOGO ROOIOOED 


Superintendent 


—wanted for large cotton mill 
soon to be erected in Denver, Colo. 
to be about 400,000 


lbs. a month of cord tire fabrics, 


Production 


sheeting and osnaburg. Excep- 
tional opportunity for right man. 
Must be able to competently select 
cotton and take entire charge of 
Write full 


production. giving 


details. 
Address Adv. 340, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 


CUCEUOUREUOAUERUGEOOEOOUROOSUOUONOUEOSEOORODEOOENOOONOOEEOOROEOOOOEOROONEOONROEONEROSEOONOONONORNOENOOEEEE 


VECUEEUEUECESUTUDURUEOROROROCOSOD ODOR OL EORDEDEDOOUOOOUUDEODEREUEOUSOSUORELEOHOROROEDOOOROOONONOEREONONEL 


Salesman for Northern 


New England 


Active young man with dyeing and finish- 
ing experience. Must be well connected, 
good reputation and hard worker. Salary 
and expenses Care 
Address Adv. 328, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York City 


VOUUTUVURERSUAUUUOUUEEREUOUCUUOUEDEOUOOUODODOREUGUUOOUOOUEOTOOOUOOUEREREAEOOOONRECENOOOOONEENVEOOD 


VECEOEOEOEUROEOUOEOUOUEUEUEUEOROECEGECOOREUEOROOOLOEOROEOEOGOOROOOEONDEOEOHOUEDOONOEOROEREREEOEOES 


WANTED—SELLING AGENT 


Selling agent to handle account in South- 
eastern States of rayon converting plant. 
Address Ady. 329, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


CULUUPEDUOUOURURUEOAUEOEOHUUDEEUECEORORUEDAOOEOOOCOEOEUEDEOEOEOEOEDERUEOGECRORORCEOUDORURUEOHOROODEROEOENY 


POSITIONS 


ed 


Direct 


Representative 


FOR PHILADELPHIA AND 
VICINITY 


Young man, 15 Years’ Textile Experi- 
ence. Exceptionally well acquainted 
with Textile Trade desirous of 
representing, exclusively, Large Mill 
or Corporation in selling their Product. 
Worsted, Woolen, Rayon. 


is 





PTE 


“VEOEOUOEOOEUEUOEOEEOEOEOUEOROEOOEOEEOEOEESEOEEUADUEOEEOECEDUSOEOORECOSOUROUEDEDEEEEOOEURD 


Address Adv. 331, Textile World 

Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
sunensenenenonensesnsveosenvsenssesonersceeseoosucosveosneosecovecssensuensnensneeovenassoosesonnssncenees 
<AUUNSUOOUOELOUNEEONHENONOLEAOENNONANEOUANOROOOUEOOUEONEAONEOONOOROOONEESOOCROONOAEOONEEOONONDONONNOOED 


COOCPOECHOUCUEUEREOUECADOEOONUEOEOEOEONEEE 


OUUEOEOUOEDOOERUDEOURUEOROEOEODORODONOOGROUEUROAOROROGHUEOEOEOROOOEONONRERORUROROEGEDNGUOOOROOROEONOEREOED 


1 


Chemist and Production Manager 


Young college graduate married lesires 
t connection with chance for advancement to 
executive position Several years’ experience in 
ton finishing mills Worked on vats, naphthols, 


ind silk Available at Will go any- 


per 


maner 


once 
where 

Address 

Tenth Ave 


Ady 
at 


Textile 
New Y 


World 
rk City 


»oth St 
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SULUEOEEORORATEUEGOUOOGEUEOOECOSOREDOOOREGDOLESECOUOEOOEOOOOUEOOOSUROGEURUGRUGESEO OOOH UODUREDOOEOEOREEIE. 

Dyehouse New England state, wishes 

to enlarge plant for the finishing of 
piece goods 

We are open for proposition from finisher who 

understands processing of jersey cloth, men’s wear 


and dress goods to invest money and take charge 
of finishing room. 


Address 












Adv. 313, Textile World 
at 36th § New York. 









en é 
eOUeUOeOeNONCEOunOnOeOOeNOnONOOES 


z WANTED 

=: Competent Fixer and Superintendent 
= for full fashioned hosiery mill for 
z ‘Reading’ machines. Good salary and 

4 chances for advancement. State experi- 

: ence, salary expected and references. 
: Address Adv. 330, Textile World 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
MIM 


SJUDEEEAROROUOEDEGUEGCOHOEORDEEOEOEOAGEOAUEOEORCEOREEOEDORGAOGOLOOEUEAEOLOROECAOEOEOOOERURUEOEORSERERE DOES 


Wanted — Two men capable of dis- 

mantling, erecting and finishing twenty 
Reading Full Fashion machines. 
Address Ave. 332, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


OHOECEOUCOOOSOAOEDULUDGEOROEOEOURCDORGEOUGUGURODODOROEOERECOEOEOOGESOSOGOEORDEOUROROOOROOROROROROROEONDS 








COUEOOEOEOEUEORORONOOROROEO ORE SOROSNORS 


TWO SALESMEN WANTED 





for Southern and Western states. To sell 
processed rayon yarns, skeins, cones, tubes 
and spools. Must have experience. Give 


Confidential. 


Address Adv. 334, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


particulars. 


SUUEDEUOEOEOUROEDESOROUECUEONDERONREDOROEOS = 


COCECHOEGEOOOUEOEOOOEOUEEEUEOEOROLOESUGEOOEOLOODOEODUDUEOESEOEREEOREEOOOUROUGHORCEDEDERORDOOGEEOOL 


TUULOAOEORGEOUOUEOROEOUOORCOOROEOEDEOEOUECEOHOEDORODOROROSOEOUCUSUROHOROAOOCOROCGEPEOOOOOONOOSOOOONED 


Superintendent Wanted 








= Capable of taking full charge of small blanket 

= mill with ability to handle help efficiently and = 
= produce high grade blankets. Reply stating = 
= salary expected, experience, reference, age, etc. = 
i Address Adv. 335, Textile World : 
: Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City : 





‘WANTED _ 


SOUHUEOROROEOEEOEOROEOUOOEUEOEUEOEOEOEDOROEDEOESOGREUOOEORORCESUROROROROEOODOCUEOROEOOOUGUSDNCUOOROSOROEOE 


DYER 


A good piece stock and yarn dyer with : 
good references from former employers is =: 
open for a position. 


. 








Address Adv. 196, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St.,. New York City 


COONCECEOUOEOUGUEOEOUREROEOEOHOUOEGEEUOOROEGEDOROEOEOROCOROCEOEOROUGUSOGUEOHOEOORORUROHOERERURUOONONEORIONS 


VOLELEUROEDEDERUEOROEEEDEUEOUCOEOEOROOOUEUGOEOECEOEOUEOEOEOEOODUEOEOROROEOOUUROROCOEOUCUSOOUEUEOEOESOSOOEE’ 


“An Expert Dyer and Finisher 
on Jersey Cloths 


FOUEUEOUOOROUEUEOOEOEUE EO EOEOOEOECERO HOOD 


Is open for a_ proposition from reliable firm. 
Knows large list of buyers, their selections of 
shades, ete., such as lady's dress goods 2 tones, 
unions, astrachans, chinchilla, ete 
Address Adv 339, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 










CUCEUEOEOEOOOURUEOCEDEOTOUCUECEOROEOOOEDOOUEOROEOOOOSOEIEOHOOCHDOOUROROROOOUSOROSOECEOEOROOOOEOUOHOURGRS 






SUUEDORORCHOUDNOD OURO OO RONONONOO ODEO RORCEONEOONEOEOEONOORS COONUEDEDCEORONOEOUOGEORONOEONONOOES 


DESIGNER AND ASSISTANT 


CCOOECOEUODOOCEOOOEOEEOROUEO NEO NOD OCONONED 


24 years of age, 2 years at textile school and = 
2 years’ experience in mill on shirtings, dress = 
goods and upholstery Familiar with looms found = 
in cotton and rayon mill = 
Address Adv. 342, Textile World, 2 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York = 


CHULUEOROEOROERUOUEOEOREUGOROROEOEOHOEREDEOOEOEOESEROECEOROEOEOOGOGOROEOOOUSOERSOSOROEOESOECEOESESUROROERES™ 
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The size of a space is its height in inches 
multiplied by number of columns in width 
i.e. 2 cols. wide x 2 in. high 


4 inches 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Manufacturers who are in need of superin- 
tendents or overseers for any department of mill 
work may learn of suitable men upon applica- 
tion by mail or telephone to C. T. Donlevy, care 
Textile World, 65 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


ENGINEER OR MASTER MECHANIC. Po- 
sition wanted by man 40 yrs. of age, American 
citizen, married. Familiar with woolen, worsted, 
cotton machinery, steam engines, fire and water 


tube boilers, etc. A No. 1 recommendations. 
O. B. 101, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER CARDING OR SPINNING IN 
WLN. MILL. Position wanted by man 50 yrs 
of age, American, married. Worked on all kinds 


woolen and worsted goods. Familiar with all 
makes machinery. First-class recommendations. 
B. 122, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER DYEING. Position wanted by 


man 34 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked 
on all kinds of raw stock, piece dyes, worsteds, 
woolens, unions, and jersey piece dyes. Familiar 


with Rodney Hunt, James Hunter and Schreibner 
machines. First-class references. 
O. B. 137, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OR SUPT. COTTON SPINNING, 
SPOOLING OR TWISTING. Position wanted by 
man 49 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked 
on all kinds of combed and carded yarns. Fa- 
miliar with Whitin, Saco-Lowell, Fales & Jencks 
machines. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 143, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WOOLEN DRESSING. Position 
wanted by man, 36 yrs. of age, American, mar- 


ried. Worked 
class references 


O. B. 214, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


on all kinds of woolens. First- 


, e ee 

OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING—SECOND 
HAND. Position wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, 
American, single. Worked on all kinds of wool 
and wool mixes. wool and shoddy, in fact all 
kinds of mixes from 1 run to 7. Familiar with 
D.&F. ecards. Good references. 


O. B. 438, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


ASST. DESIGNER OR SUPT. IN WLN. MILL. 
Position wanted by man 29 yrs. of age, French- 
American, married. Worked on tweeds, suitings, 
overcoatings, mackinaws and shirtings. First- 
class recommendations. 

O. B. 932, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPT. OR ASST. SUPT. BROAD SILK OR 
PILE FABRICS MILL. Position wanted by man 
35 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked on 
velvets, plushes, corduroys, upholstery fabrics, 
and all kinds of silk goods. A No. 1 recommen- 
dations. 

O. B. 957, Textile 


World, Mass. 


DESIGNER 


Boston, 


OVERSEER COTTON WEAVING, 


OR ASST. SUPT Position wanted by man 40 
yrs. of age, English, married. Worked on all 
kinds of cotton goods. Familiar with Draper, 
Stafford and Mason looms. First-class ref- 
erences 

O. B. 1052, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

DESIGNER & ASST. SUPT. IN WLN. MILL 
Position wanted by man 41 yrs. of age, Amerl- 
ean, married. Worked on all kinds of woolen 


goods. First-class recommendations. 
O. B. 1210, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


DYEHOUSE SUPT. OR HEAD DYER IN 
WORSTED PIECE OR YARN DYE PLANT. Po- 


sition wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, German, 
married. Worked on woolen, worsted, raw wool. 
shoddy and cotton. Familiar with Hunter 


Klauder-Weldon 
1 references. 
O. B. 1289, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


and Hussong machines. A No 


SECOND-HAND WOOLEN CARDING DEPT 
Position wanted by man 26 yrs. of age, Polish 


married. Worked on woolens, shoddy and 
rayons. Familiar with D.&F. cards. Cashiko 
D.&F. and Whitin tape condensers. First-class 


recommendations. 
O. B. 1332, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
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WANTED 


WOOL CARDS 


Set of three D & F all iron wool cards. 
Forty-eight inches wide, sixty inches diam- 
eter. Give full particulars, age, price, ete. 


Address Adv. 308, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 


“VCOTUOUOUEOEOROOEUEDECEOEDAOOGOECODORORONOOEOEORODOOEE 


PUEOUCEOEGOOUADEREEOGHGOEOEOOSURO EDO SOROGES 






COOCEOUOHONGUNCEOROEEORONOEOEOOEOROOOOND 





WANTED 


USED FRANKLIN RAW STOCK 
DYEING MACHINE 
25, 50 or 100 Ib. capacity. 
Write giving particulars. 
Address Adv. 318, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


CUVOEUEDEDEOURUEUEDEDEDERORULOOOUROROEROGUEOEOAGUDOEEOESUDOCULOOCUSUOGEONGEOAEOEDEOUSERORORORDODOOOENERE 


Teeeeeeeeeeeneananerereceneueueuenneotrtetey 


CUUUOUOEEERUROEREREROEOEOEDOEOEOUGOEUROOEORCDORSEOOGEECUGEDOCOEOUOUEORGEGOGAOOEORDEREGORDEOA SURO ROROESEEOERS 


WANTED 


DYE JIGGS 


=: Dye jiggs suitable for 36 in. or wider 
= cloth. State maker’s name, condition, 
= dimensions, where can be seen, on what 


kind cloth used, lowest cash price. 


Address Adv. 323, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York City 


CUOEOECOOECEEOECUGEOURODUREEOOGEOOCUOSCOORGUOOEURESOEGECOROCORCGULOEDACHOROEROROROGRORONGEONEREOEOOCERD 


OPNCNOUEUHOUOOEOEEOROnOCOUROREOOEOGOEE 


- 


VONCEOARASUROROEOROOOGOOOOLEOOGUDORASUEUOSEGEDAEOECHRUROGGCDROOOOOUAOEOURCROEOEOOOOROECOONOREGHOOEOROOOE & 


WANTED 


SHEARS 


2—66-in. P. & W. Shears, Model A. Advise 
number, age, condition, and best price. 
Address Adv. 325, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 


VOVUUUGOUCGUOUEOOUUOOOUODOREOOUEDSRECOOREDAEROENDANENCEAUANOONOONOEOOAOEOOOROOAOOOEESEOEENEEEEDERONOREEES 


CUNUESOOUEDOEGOSOUOEOUEROHEEEDESSHOHOSOOHR « cyeueneenens 
OUDUHUROEEREOOROUSOESEECEHONSONOEONED 


COODUEREEOOROEOEOOROGCEOEGUEOEOEOUOUROCCEOLEGEGEOECOSUECEOGDROOOUEOEOORUROROEOOROESOOOROSSEGUODOGEORONOEOS. 


WANTED 


5000 Spindles of Spinning 


4 in. between spindle centers with 2 
to 2%-in. ring, and 7 to 8-in. traverse. 
Machinery must be late model, in good 


condition and at bargain price. State full 
particulars. 
Address Adv. 327, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York Ci 


accuse een ieee ee ace eens 


OUNeHOUEONDOHOHONROHOHOUEOHOOROTENES 
Poeueeeueeeeeunneusnncgucusneanceccncucuee 





WANTED 


Scott & William Model K and B 5 
Machines, 200 to 260N. 

3% or 3% dia. State lowest price, con- 
dition, and serial num)ers and attachments. 
Address Adv. 333, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 








TORUDEROGOEQUGURONOUROUROSOORED 


WANTED 


Raw Stock Drying Machine 


suitable for Yucca fibre, 
ton fibre per hour. 


Address Adv. 338, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 


capacity one 







TT 





one aenrveneee 
OUCCGEEOOROSOECOOEOEOCROECOOGGREROODRRERERGSREEOOGRERAROSEEEE 


FOR SALE 


Knitting Machines 


64—Scott & Williams, 280 Needle, 3%-in.. 
Model K, Knitting Machines; A-1 con- 
dition. $90.00 each. 


CHIPMAN KNITTING MILLS, Easton, Pa 





















FOR SALE s 
1—No. 8, 8-ft. Type CH Rodney Hunt : 
Washer. Complete with drive and motor 


220 DC. 
1—Elliot & Hall 52-in. Face Cloth Folding 
Machine. 

All in excellent condition. 
DELTA FINISHING COMPANY, 
Lewis and Ashland Streets, Frankford, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CCOUOUCEOONOUEAOOEEOUEREODENOOOEEOUOOOOODEOUONODOREEUDOSNOOEEROEOUOOEAUOCNOOOREEOONESOoeoNOonecaganOgENe” 





EXTRACTORS 
(Rebuilt) 

48-in.—42-in.—40-in. Tolhurst, American, 

Fletcher, Troy Belt or Motor Driven. 
26-in.—28-in.—30-in. Solid Curb, all makes, 

belt or motor driven. 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 

11 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


COUCH OEOUOUEODOEOEEOOOOCREOAAEUEOEOOOORGOOOOAOUEOREECOOEGOROODEGEOAOO RUSSO RORGROGREDEOROREOROEEOEOEOERT 
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LIGHT SECTION | (4163) 


SOUUGNUOUUELOGUEENAGEEOUENSUOEUOOEOUOUEEOUSUNNOEEROGEOOOOENOUOUOOUUROOEEEOOOUOOUEOUUROUGUOOUUEOUCEEOUUSEUOOROOUEOUDOROOOOORUOEEOGUONOOOOUOUORUGUUREOORROEOADOUERELCEOOUOONCEONUOO EACH OREO SEOUOOROG OO REOGEOOOOOETOEEOTEY 


Excellent Opportunity 


to obtain 


A Modern Two Story Building 


located in Pennsylvania 


Suitable as a WEAVING, THROWING, 
KNITTING or HOSIERY MILL 


24,000 sq. ft., sprinklered and wired for electric power throughout,— 
heavy mill construction—an abundance of labor which can be had 
cheaply. 





It is an ideal plant for anyone desiring to operate at a low cost and can 
be had at an extremely low price. 


We Have Many More Mills and Vacant Properties Listed 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Mill Property Department 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City 


' 
govevcncvenveevencnonsoeaoesuecevseeucanenoesuenucavenuevunsuevensenneenensessenueveeguencuneaneaceaneaneatecenscesnevaccuecnecuevevenceqsencecunacneeneenesuengeuaneneannaty one 
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CUDEUORADADOREDOUEOGEUCOUGUEUOEOUEOUEOEOOOROEOODEOOOUUOCUEAUOUOEUUEUOEOUERIEEUCOOUEOEEUEROOEOUOOEUEOOEESOEOUEOOEUEROGHCUEOODRUOOOOROGDOEECEROUECUEOOREOOCOORAGEUSEOGEOCEOEOOEOODEOEROGOOONOOEOGREOEOO REC OGOROOEUOEOROOED 


FOR SALE—PLANT OF 


JAMES SIMPSON & SONS, Inc. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


The plant consists of two complete units to make yarn from Top. The machinery 
is in good physical condition and is particularly well equipped for making 
Mohair Yarns. The plant will be sold as a whole or in part. 


For particulars write 


JAMES S. SIMPSON, Receiver 


PINE AND BAYLEY STREET, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


SUOUUGEOOOOGUGOEGUGUEOEOUGESUSOHORGOEORORDORCUOERERONOREREOEONOOROROROOOOOES 


OUUOUDELDEOEOEOEORUECUCUOEEEAOSOOROOEGOEOONOCEHONOROROROGOEUCOOOROEOOUOHOHONOEOROEOECOOEOD 
“ENERO DEDDONOSOEDESDOROROGOSEOOEOEOROROSUCOROGEOOCEDEROGECESEOROEOEORONeHSeOROEOHOROEEGE 




















FOR SALE 


Modern Textile Mill Building 


Southeastern Pennsylvania within 30 miles of Philadelphia. Two story brick, 
modern construction. Large lot for expansion. R.R. Siding. Méill sprinklered 
and equipped throughout with Cooper-Hewitt Lights. New complete power 
plant equipped with two boilers and direct-connected generating unit. Brick 
Stack. Mill now in operation, but building will be available about August Ist. 
Plenty of labor available. A fine property which must be seen to be appreciated. 


Address Adv. 336, Textile World, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


PITTI 
ADONDOOAOLUNORESDSERSOEOOGEOROOGEDEROSSEOOOOOOEGUCUGEDOEEGEOEOESEOGECRUEUEORAEOEOECEREO. 


SUODEDOOEOOOOOOODOOOOOEOQEEEESEDEEUEAEUAUGOONAUONOOUOUOOOOOOOOEEDELEDODELEGOEORERHEDNEGOROCOUOOGUUOUOOUGUOOOOOOOOESUOEERERUEUREEAEOONOOEOOOOOOUOOOOOOUOOOOONENEOEOEECEORELONORERURHOOHEONeaeoOOCeOsNOnOEOOOOOOOOE ONION AEAS 


AOOOUOOOLEOUOUCEUROORGOEGOUGUEROEEOUOOEOOGROGEEEOOOHODEOCRUOOCERSOEUGREOOEOEOUOEEDEOEEOOROOECORRODEOEROEEL’ 


SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITY 


<OOUAOOOUOOROLOUSUEOUGUGOEOROEOOOUEOEOUDOSOOOUGUECEORODQUGUOOROEOCROEOEREGOROSOROGOOROGORROROROEREOEOREOOBaS 


FOR SALE 


A small, fully equipped, underwear mill in the - ss 
heart of the Southern Power Development, with Dyeing and Bleaching 
unlimited textile labor, is available for lease, 


sale, or combination, for mill or individual in- 


terested in moving South. 


Plant 


At Edgewater, N. J., 10 minutes from 
New York City. Now in operation, 
with $50,000 worth of equipment. Can 
be had for little more than the land 


Address Adv. 341, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


COOUUUEOUSOROSEOEROODEOHODEUEOECEEOSGEOEOOEGEOOUNGETONGEOHOOEDEOEEECEUREStOnOCOeEOnOeReCeESeceteesEONS 


TOPOUNORUNDEGOEEOEOEOOEOOROOSEEOEOEOORED 


o not find what you value. Steady custom trade assured. 
, ante q ‘ Y Plot 185x230. Railroad siding 75 feet 
want in the Searchlight Sec- owas. gels 


tion of TEXTILE WORLD 


.then advertise for it! 


M. J. RYAN 


73 Palisade Avenue, 


Grantwood, N. J. 


TOOUAOEDUSOEOROEOAGUCOEOEOEROROEOAOOGOROROSOODESOROGREROOORCHOOREOEDEROGONGERODOEOEOOROSORONONOEOnOnCERS 


SOCUODOEOONOEOUNOUEUOENOEOOOUROONOOANEEE 
<onvenevenennnnnnenensneeueeeeeneueencenenegsnaneneenausuncnnnencensnenenuecsnsanaegeeeeee 


PODPODORREEERODOGEEEDOGOEEROOEOOGEROGEROLODDSRORREEOROSOOODORERORRODRERRORGREESERREOEED 
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Copy for these pages July 6 Issue must be received Tuesday, July 2. Forms close a day earlier due to Holiday, July 4. 
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Peremptory Liquidation Sale 


Machinery and Equipment of the 


/ Superior Thread & Yarn S 


Ellis and Essex Streets, Gloucester, N. J. 
to be sold at auction 
FRIDAY JULY 12, 1929, AT 10 A. M. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME—ON THE PREMISES 





The sale comprises Saco Lowell, Taylor & Words- Hyde 31 and 35 spindle yarn reels; Atwood 80 drum 
worth and Lowell gill boxes and preparing gill boxes; trap spoolers; bobbin winders, roving cans, spinning 
Saco Lowell and Hall & Stells 16, 18 and 24 spindle bobbins, twisting bobbins, Phila. “Hurricane” yarn 
reducers; Saco Lowell, Saco Pettee and Lowell 240 dryers, Patterson water heater and purifier, electric 
and 256 spindle ring spinning frames; Saco Lowell and motors from % to 30 H.P., lathes, grinders, lacers, 
Lowell 208 spindle ring twisters; Saco Lowell and hoists, air compressor, tanks, kiers, pumps, small tools, 
Lowell camless cone winders; Lowell 32 spindle bridge vertical steam engine, office furniture and office equip- 
reels; Saco Pettee 40-inch cotton card and a 40 spindle ment, etc. 

slubber ; Saco Lowell 2 spindle drawing boxes ; Lindsey By Order of the SUPERIOR THREAD & YARN CO. 


Descriptive Catalogue Upon Application to 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO., Auctioneers 
1808-10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 80 Federal St., BOSTON 
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ity 
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me ELECTRIC SERVICE CO 


Extractor Bargains 


Rebuilt and Tested in Our Own 
Shops at Newark, N. J. 


1—60-in. Tolhurst, motor belt driven. 
1—654-in. Troy, copper baskets, New. 
2—48-in. Tolhurst, copper baskets. 
3—40-in. Tolhurst, copper baskets. 
380—32-in. to 12-in. sizes, copper baskets. 
standard makes. 
Truck and Skein Dryers 
Pumps, Boilers, Copper 


Americas Used Transformer Clearing House 
212 Walnut Street Cincinnatr Ohio 


TRANSFORMERS 


We oe * a stock of approximately 4000 transformers of a total capacity of about 
0.000 kva., in sizes from 1 to 1000 kva. and from 110 volts to 66,000 volts. 





We wens in the rewinding and ee of er gee anv go nd specifications. Kettles 
All work positively the best and guaranteed as suc e wi ow you a saving 
of from 30% to 60% of the cost of new transformers! CONSOLIDATED 


Send for our monthly bulletin, showing complete lists of transformers on hand, 
and our prices for rewinding transformers. 


We Buy Modern Type Transformers—Any Size—Any Quantity 


Senne teeneny PUDDOREREOEDEOEOROOUEOGODOECEOEOEOAOUEOEUDEOGOEGRORGEREGEEGEOEOOROEOAORESEOEOEOUUECORUGOEOGECESEOUOOEOEOEOUGUEEEOEEROROGOUSUROEGEOUGESOEERUROEOEOEROEOROGGEOEOUDOREOUOOGOURRDUOCEOOSEOUSCONODOONOROORSEOODOS 


OUNOEOROASOROAONENOSEASAEORSOROEOORGeOOOSEooEooERD 


PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


13-16 Park Row, N. Y. C. 
Barclay 0600 


“oURADEEEEUNOEOOEOEODOEOEDOOOROEOODEEOROROCOURURORONOOGOOOEOROOEOEOEGROOEEEOROROROOOOD aenneee 
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LIQUIDATION SALES 
of Manufacturing Property 
holders, centrifugal clutch on spindles, 


by PUBLIC AUCTION | tizescivek or se 


G. L. & H. J. GROSS, INC. : E Separators, 


ener McCALLUM & ROBINSON, INC. 
Auctioneers 170 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. Memphis, Tennessee 


OUUUEU DONO EOHeHOOEOEOOOOED teenee Oneeneennnne OUCOOUEOEOEOEGORUDOECRONSEEOEOROOONEOOOROOOOeORRONEOROOnOONOEE 


FOR SALE 


3 Whitin Pease Wool 
Spinning Frames 
136 medium No. 2 Spindles, 3% in. : 
space, double adjustable rings in plate : 


soreeececenneccenteceneneuseensnaggr 
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JAMES MATHER’S SONS — scmreteeasee 


FOR SALE 
Erectors of Textile Machinery 


= 10—Universal No. 50 Silk Coners. 
30—Universal No. 50 Cotton Coners. 
Erecting and Relining of all kinds of Moving, Packing and Shipping in 
Textile Machinery Car Load Lote a Specialty 


4—B. & S. Yarn Reels. 
2319 North 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


6—B. & S. Roving Scales. = 
= 1—48 spdl. Easton and Burnham Winders. : 
2,000 fibre head spools 4% x 2%. 
Cc. I. GINSBERG, 
160 W. 21st Street, New York 
cPELEOOOOEOREGEGEEDEREOEEEEGEEEGEEGDEREETEREEEOEEEOOOEOEORGEREEEDOUEEOEREGHELORCEEECRRRORUROEOHURGRTOTGEOTRESDEEREGOROEERDREOROEROREOOOORNOUREDESURCOODEOEORODOEOROROT ERROR ORORORORORORRED COUEEOOCRCECOTOCORCOERCOCORGOERS 
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For Sale— 


We are liquidating the Machinery, Equipment and Supplies of 


F. A. Straus & Co., Inc., Trenton, N. J. 


A few of the leading items are given herewith: 


wer 





11—Soaking Tanks. 
1—48-in. Fletcher Motor Driven Extractor. 
1—42-in. Fletcher Motor Driven Extractor. 
1—Permutit Water Softener. 
2—Units of Belted Pumps, Motors and Tanks for Mertz | 
Humidifiers. 
81—-National, Eastwood and Atwood Winders, 40, 58, 70, 
80, 90, 116, 140, and 144 Spindles each. 
5—Atwood Doublers, 80 Spindles each. 
3—Atwood Doublers, 70 Spindles each. | 
3—Atwood Doublers, 60 Spindles each. 
5—Atwood Machine Twist Spinners 112 Spindles each. | 
9—Atwood 5-B Spinners, 12 thread, 100 spindles each. | 
9—Atwood 5-B Spinners, 6 thread, 124 spindles each. 
3—Atwood 5-B Spinners, 6 thread, 120 spindles each. | 
| 


1—Atwood 5-B Spinner, 6 thread, 88 spindles. 


spindles each. 


2—Atwood Redraw Frames, 80 spindles each. 
8—Atwood Redraw Frames, 72 spindles each. 
3—Atwood Redraw Frames, 70 spindles each. 
2—Atwood Redraw Frames, 62 spindles each. 
10—Atwood Redraw Frames, 60 spindles each. 
1—Atwood Redraw Frame, 56 spindles. 


6—Atwood 7-K Reels, 4 sections each. 
4—Atwood 5-B Spinners, 6 thread, 104 spindles each 


13—Atwood 5-B Spinners, 6 thread, 100 spindles each. 
19—Atwood 5-B Spinners, 6 thread, 96 spindles each. 


Most of the above with individual motor drives. 230 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle motors G.E. Make. 
Motors, Plywood Shooks, Paper Cones, Paper Quills, Bobbins, Belting. 


H. M. McCCoRD 


46—No. 90 Universal Quillers, 20 spindles each. 
2—Steam Set Boxes, steel insulated. 


(4165) 


Silk Throwing Machinery 


12—Atwood Double Deck Ist Time Organ Spinners, 112 


25—Atwood Single Deck Twisters, 92 spindles each. 
24—Atwood Single Deck Twisters, 100 spindles each. 
| 3—Atwood Double Deck Twisters, 176 spindles each. 
50—Atwood Double Deck Twisters, 184 spindles each. 
17—Atwood Double Deck Twisters, 200 spindles each. 


14—No. 50 Universal Cone Winders, 6 spindles each. 


Scales, Time Clocks, 
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505 Fifth Av. 
New York 
Vanderbilt 2383 


MILL LIQUIDATIONS 
APPRAISALS 
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FOR SALE—SWEATER & CLOTH 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


6 Tables 12 Heads Complete with all at- 

tachments, Gormley Cloth Knitting Ma- 

chines. 2 Tables with 30-in. cylinders and 

4 Tables with 36-in. cylinders. These 

machines are in excellent condition and 

are ready to operate. 

1—11-in. Leighton 2% Cut Circular Knit- 
ting Machine. 

—11%-in. Stafford & Holt 2% Cut Cir- 
cular Machine. 

1—9-in. Stafford & Holt 2% Cut Circular 
Machine. 

1—13%-in. Stafford & Holt 2% Cut Cir- 
cular Machine. 

1—8 %-in. Stafford & Holt 2% Cut Cir- 
cular Machine. 

1—14%-in. Stafford & Holt 2% Cut Cir- 
cular Machine. 

1—10%-in. Stafford & Holt 2% Cut Cir- 
cular Machine. 

1—12 %-in. Stafford & Holt 2% Cut Cir- 
cular Machine. ° 

1—20-in. Stafford & Holt 2% Cut Circular 
Machine. 


The above 9 machines are a complete unit 
for manufacturing a complete line of sizes 
of Men’s and Boys’ Rope Stitch Sweaters. 
All machines are in perfect condition and 
ready to operate. 


Glenn E. Blake, Middleville, Mich. 


~ 
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161 Devonshire St. 
Boston, Mass. 
Liberty 5948 


S 
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NEW and REBUILT Card Cutters — 
PAPER CUTTERS — Lever Cutters — 
Cloth Cutting and Sample Pinking 
Machines — Wire Stitching Machines — 
Strawboard Shears 


E. P. LAWSON CO., INC. 
424-438 West 33rd St.. New York, N. Y. 


COOLULUAOOEOROEEOEOEDOOEOEOOGOEOEGOOOEOROOEOEORODGHEUEOSAEDCGUSGDACEGUCUEOECEOURORUCORONOOEORDEGEOUROESS* 


RNUCECEOLCUEOEOEOADOSOROROOOUEOLOUGAEOSOEOOOUEUROROEDCROCOEOUGHOUROEOHONROGOEOEEOROEOROROEOOOOEOROgooOROeEE 


seeaeneneegensegoesener 


100 Inch Calendering Machine 


closed frame, four rolls (2—20-in. Fibre 
and 2—15-in. steel), manufactured by the 
Textile Finishing Machine Co., Providence, 
R. I. Write for particulars to 


: VANITY FAIR SILK MILLS, 


secenensenine 


veseeeene 


Reading, Penna. 


UOOOUCOEOEOOEOEOORORORONEOROEEOEONOONOD 


CUOLUPUOUEOERURCEOROEOUCEECACHOOEOOGEEOOUDEOOEOTOOSURUROEOEOUSOEOUGEOO DOGO NOEDORUEOOUTOOEOEOERA EERO RCEOEE. 


Copy for these pages July 6 Issue must be received Tuesday, July 2. 





Four Offices: 


Chapman Bldg. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Clifford 6610 


USED TEXTILE MACHINERY 
MILL PROPERTIES 


Red Rock Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Walnut 0355 


VACANT PLANTS 
MILL SITES 


LUNUUOEUORUUEOUEOOEUOEOOEOOEROEOGEOOEEOOOONOEUOOEAEOEDEUDEOOECOEOEOOEUSERCERODEOOEOOROGEOREOEREGEDEROOEOOEOOEODEDOROOUOEOOEEOORUGEDOROOROGEOORUGEOOROGEOOOEDORUROGEOOOOCOREERUGEDDOOSONHOEEOORUOROR OOO OEORNOOORROOONSEOY 


FOR SALE 


34—-Model D Draper Automatic Looms, 72 in., 20 Harness. 


40—Crompton & Knowles Looms 82 in., 25 Harness, 4 x 4 Box, with electric 
stop motions. 
1—Cleveland Dressing Frame with Reel and Creel. 
1—Worcester Warp Compressor No. 1. 
8—Spoolers with stop motions 32 in. and 36 in. 
1—Bailey Yarn Dryer, 12 Stick. 
600—Jack Spools 10 x 37. 150—Jack Spools 10 x 33. 
500—Jack Spools, 9 x 33. 50,000—Filling Bobbins 8 in. 
2—Klauder-Weldon Dye Machines, 42 Sticks. 


NATIONAL MACHINERY COMPANY 


P. O. Box 708, Providence, R. I. 


“cHUUNAOEEONUDOOUEUOEOGEOOEOEOORAOEOOOOOLOOOOERODUGEOEROOROGEOOOEOOOOOSUGEOOEROEUDEOOHOOEOOROOROGEOOEDORODEEOURGRUGEEOOUOOROEOGEOGSEGOSOSEOONOGOOGRUSERORUGEO DONC ONOSEO EROS EOOORUSOURRN SRO AOOENOROORNOSUONR NRO NNOOOES 


HARRY STEPHENSON 


IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 


NEW AND USED 
146 SUMMER ST., cor. High St., BOSTON, MASS. 


SUUNRELUDODOUDORUADAROEUEOEOUROROEGUOOEDAGORONOUGOROEOCEUROROESEROGDUDEOEGOOORORGAEOROOOUSUROSURGUGURUREODCRONODGOROEOOROROROOGORUEERGORDEOESUCOESECHOSOOERODOODEDODERONOEORDOGEROODERUSUCOEGLONOORUROAOURORONOROOROROOOS 


COUOEOGUGAOEOAEOOEOEGRORGRONEUOOROURGOCOEORCRGROUOOEOEROEGE ERE AOGOR AOE OOROoOEoREOoOgES 


TeReADAAEeROOEOREAOAAEnOneeneanaueeeneetenagencensenanenenceceeceaeeeeeeeenneenenagerees 





SUDENUROROHDUROEeEEOHOOCOeOECOROROSOROOOOEL: 
OCCU OLOL LLL 





a TOGUAUUGNDEOLOOROEOUOUEOEOLEAEOEOECUSEDOUGSOUROUEOECROROUEOEOEDEGEDOSOSGEDOOUSOEOUSUROROEOURORORREROROEDEGORUEOUSOROEGESODOROEOEOOOEOOROGOAOOREGODOCIEDESGOODOEOOUROOOEROOORORSODOOUDOGGESOOUEONOCOOONEOSOEORCRORRROE EES 


MARTIN * HORSFALL * DEGAN Z 


VALLEY FALLS MACHINERY CO. 
Appraisers and Dealers 


New and Used Woolen and Worsted Machinery of All Kinds 
WE HAVE WHAT YOU WANT 


VALLEY FALLS, R. I. 


OOUUUDUONDUEOEOOEOEDEODOCOUOONDOSCOUNGHEEOEOEOORUEOEOUROEDEDOROGOOCEOOOOEOEOOOOOSDEROUORCHROGORGHOROEOUEOEOURGEOROAOUGOGORULOESURDROUROEOSNOUOEOOEONGLSGIOORUADECEOLOOGOODERESOESORUORSOROEOOSHOOROUNOORONORONSEONREDSS 


SAUONNENNNAEUNDDENOAANAOORNOUUONOOEDOO ERAN OERUDESOUOEAAODEROOEROGSEREUDEOOUEREOORSGOEOUOOEAUUEOEOEROUOROOODRUCOESOOUOUOEUOHOORESOORULOOOUTONEUODDEOOEEUGORNGOORUGOOOGGONCCRNOUOSEUASEGNOGEHOEOEODO OOOO ROOD ROCUOOOEEOOEE 


JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


REBUILT TEXTILE MACHINERY 


WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON 


Philadelphia Office Factory & Warehouse 
128-130 Chestnut Street Collingswood, N. Jd. 


sOONEOUNUSSEOESEDOEGEOOOUSOEOROEOOEOEOEOOROROUODROGOEORSEUDEGEEOGUEOROAOLOUEUEOEOOSDEOAGOREAOODEOESOROEOD DORON GOSUROEDOROEOECEOOSUROESEDEROEOUOESURUEOSOCRORTEOERUDSEOEOOOL SOOO ROROUSOOOAUOO SURO OO RE SORENONOURtIOANEOGEE. 


Forms close a day earlier due to Holiday, July 4. 









A Popular 


WARP 
DYER 


Warp dyeing requirements are 
most exacting. Nobody knows this 
better than the makers of the Re- 
liance Warp Dyeing Machine. The 
result is a machine that rates high. 
We shall gladly supply further 
particulars. 


RELIANCE 
MACHINE WORKS 


Hedge and Plum Sts., 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 













DS 
IN ANY TANK 
BETTER «++ 
MORE QUICKLY ++ 
PATENTED AND AT LESS COST 
Ane , features Write for Complete New Catalogue 
“Hy- Speed” +ALSOP + 
ENGINEERING CO. 


“*Hy-Speed”’ 
47 West 63rd Street, New York City 


Mixers are 
covered 
thoroughly by 
U. S. Patents. 





RUBBER LINED 
| Wine. ening TANKS” 


lined by our experts, 
in our own factory, 
make the best Acid 
Containers. The per- 
fect, long-lived tank 
for Scouring, Dye- 
ing, Bleaching, Car- 
bonizing, Finishing. 
Put your acid handling 
problems up to us for 
solution. 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 
Factory and Office: Darby, Penna. 
Mail Address: Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Penna. 


EE nn 


# “Z 2 %, 
fi; 





—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE | 
——CATALOG——— | 





The reason — 


Tolhurst represents the highest de- 
velopment of the centrifugal hydro 
extractor is—Tolhurst engineers 
specialize—designing and building 
nothing but 


TOLHURST 
EXTRACTORS 


There is a size and type Tolhurst for 
every textile rquirement. 
Write for catalog. 
Chicago Office 
8 So. Dearborn St. TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


t Established 1852 
= TROY, N. Y. 


“EXTRACTORS= 


New York Office: 
30 Church Street 


128 (4166) 











Filters 


a eernemmnen GIR: 


Roberts Filters 


Provide Pure Clean Water for 
All Industrial Purposes 






We manufacture pressure and gravity Qa 
filters especially adapted to meet the 
exacting needs of the textile industry— 


ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 
603 Columbia Ave. Darby, Penna. 


— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 





HUNGERFORD FILTERS 
INVERSAND Water Softeners 


ssi  HUNGERFORD 
& Terry Inc. 


CLAYTON, N. J. 
Established 1898 


One Billion 
gallons of 
water filtered 
and softened 






x s — WooD — 


ANKS 
_AND_ VATS 


For Every Purpose 















QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 









, A Ss 7 x 
i : vf; = SE AA A 
(3 Za e: K 
SS A 
SIVA 
MFG. BY <4 


| E. F. SCHLICHTER CO. 
10 So. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






WOOD TANKS 


FOR DYEING, BLEACHING, FINISHING 
Lined with Monel Metal, Copper or Lead If Desired 


AMOS H. HALL & SONS 
Erie Ave. & F Street a et ee 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Ud 
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THIS HEAO WILL VAPORIZE $ GALS 
WATER (42 LBS.) PER HOUR AND | 
REQUIRES ONLY HP TO DO THE 


ca pat 
PATO a Wee 61h tle) 3 tat ad os WORK 


‘HUMIDIFYING SYSTEMS 


Low Operating Cost 


With SELF - RECORDING 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
MODERATE PRICE 


High Efficiency 


Rhode Island Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 


EST. 1908 


Pp 


REGULATOR COMPANY 


99 Chauncy St., Dept. TW, Boston, Mass. 





Daylight 


May be as pure as rain water from 
heaven. When reflected from sur- 
rounding buildings it may be as 
dirty as the rain water in the street 
gutter. Distilled water has many *® 
uses—so has pure artificial daylight 
of a selected quality. 


What do you want to see and how? 
Tell us. 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York 


MACBETH (Gevuenr 





Tower Permanence 


Invest in a Caldwell Structural Tower 
and you have the permanence of a 
skyscraper. It will serve you without 
depreciation and the need of costly 
repairs for a lifetime. 

The same latticed steel construction 
used in skyscrapers and bridges—the 
highest type of steel construction 
known—is used in this tower. It is 
designed by engineers and constructed 
according to engineering principles. It 
is the tower for those who realize the 
economy of a permanent investment. 


Send for Catalog 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Incorporated 


3 


2060 Brook St. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


am 


ses — Weave’ Rooms, 
Spinning and Carding 
Rooms; also temperature 
regulators for Dyeing, Dry- 


| ing, Slashing, Wool Scour- 


ing, etc. Write for Bulletins. 


2729 Greenview Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Offices in 38 Citic. (4265) 
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Geo-pine 


Sub Flooring 
Lay Once 


never replace 











Sales Offices 
in Principal Cities 


New York. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Charlotte 








inital Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— Atlanta, Ga. 





Complete Power Plants 


Steam or Diesel 
Engines or Turbines 
Condensing or Non Condensing 


Built Ready for Operation 
Under One Responsibility 


Starkweather & Broadhurst, Inc. 


Engineers and Contractors 


79 Milk Street BOSTON 


| 


FRANK H. HARDY 


Manufccturer 


Make your brush 
problems 
ours— 


Hardy brushes are 
standard for 
durability and 


MFO. BY . 
PRANK 1 HARDY service 


Established 


more than 50 years 


Quality, Service 
and Price—our slogan 


Andover, Massachusetts 









Help Production by 
Establishing Uniformity 
You cannot expect a superintendent to 
keep production figures up and labor 
costs down when the “breaks” are 

against him. 


Scott Testing Machines take the guess- 
work out of production forecasts. 


HENRY L.SCOTT COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE ,R.I. 


(4167) 129 





“BALING PRESSES. 


For Every Purpose-Get Our Proposition 


ECONOMY, BALER CO (| 


Ann Arbor, 
t.J 


Natural Condition 
is the Ideal Condition 


Because it Ensures FULL RETURN 
for LABOR and MATERIAL 


Better Finished Goods. A Finer 
and Fuller Handle to the Pieces. 


These advantages are possible only by using the 
Sjéstrém Patent Cooling 
and Conditioning Machine 


MANUFACTURERS MACHINE COMPANY 
North Andover, Massachusetts 


R.D.COLE MEG.CO. | 


NEWNAN, GA. 
New York Office, 5 Beekman St. | 


TANKS - TOWERS - STANDPIPES - KIERS 
BOILERS - CASTINGS = Monel Metal Work 


= RYERSON 


Plates 


Shafting 
Structurals a 


Immediate Shipment From Stock 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc.: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Profit by Park$pray 
**HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


ANGLE STEEL 
EQUIPMENT for 
FACTORY and OFFICE 
Send for Catalog “C” 
Angle Steel Stool Co. 
Plainwell, Mich., U. S. A. 











Mill 2x Machine 
Brushes 


j COTTON 


Brushes for WOOLEN and 
) SILK MILLS 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


WORCESTER, 


Brushes 


—— See Also—— 
: SOLIDATED TEXTILE 
Repaired 


CON: 
——(aoe— 


mae VALVES. F 

——— AND DYEHOUSE ACCESSORIES 

IN MONEL, MCND METAL, COPPER, 
NICKEL, ETC 


SHOLES INCORP. 
| Castings, Constructions, 182 Lafayette St. 
Machining New York 





Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Card Clothing Napper Clothing 
L 











ENGINEERS -:- FOUNDERS -:- MACHINISTS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Spun Silk Machinery, French Worsted Drawing 
Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding Machines, Shoe Lace Tipping 
Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wcol Top Baling Presses, Special Textile 
Machinery, Corliss Steam Engines. a 
TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY See cilee 
Machinery for Dyeing Rayon in the Skein ———CATALOG—— 


| FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY 





WATER SOFTENERS and FILTERS 
for TEXTILE and BOILER USE 


Write for Literature 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS CO. 


Executive Offices, Oakmont, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
HAVE YOUR CAKE 


BIRMINGHAM HOUSTON 
AND EAT IT TOO 


EAD your copy of TEXTILE WORLD each week as soon as 
it comes to you and keep posted up-to-the-minute on all 
that is happening. 

Save your copies and at the end of each six months an index 
will be sent to you thus enabling you to refer instantly to the 
copy containing whatever article or item you are particularly 
interested in. 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CRANE CO. MAKES VALVES AND FITTINGS 
FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL NEED 


CRAN EE! 


74 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE ARE 
ASSURANCE OF QUALITY 








130 (4168) 
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Size number of cotton yarn read 
direct from slide beams without 
calculation or use of weights. 


Style No. 5015 gives similar 
results for woolen and worsted 
yarns. 
Write for 
textile pam- 
phlet and 
advise us of 
your wants. 
We se?l 
Christian 
Becker, Inc., 
ana lytical 
balances. 
THE TORSION BALANCE CO., 92 Reade St., New York 


Factory: 147-153 Eighth St., Jersey City, N. 
Branches: - 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, ll. 49 California St., San Francis sco, Cal. | 


Torsion Balance 
Calculating 
Textile Scales 


Style 5010 


Cloth ease and Sibhine icibiiery 


Consult us on 
your shearing 
problems. 
Backed by sev- 
enty-five years 
of experience in 
this line. 


Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
72 Cambridge St., 


See chlso—— 
TEXTRE Worcester, Mass. 


——(ae 

















The “Bowen Specially 
Tempered Narrow 
Travelers” for Fine 

Yarns 

The “Bowen Patented 

Vertical Offset Traveler” 

for Uniformity of Twist 

in Cords and Plys 


Manufactured only by the 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: Greenville, 8S. C., P. 0. Box 792 
Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, 7reasurer 
—UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS— } 


“a BALING PRESS 























60 to 500 Tons Pressure. 

Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

» Button Control—with Reversing 
Switch and with limit stops up 
and down. | 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you 
more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
388 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, 


mm ¥. 
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‘D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
Tentering and 
Drying Machinery 


For All Classes of 
WOOLENS and WORSTEDS 
PILE FABRICS, FELTS, 
RAYONS 


CHINCHILLA MACHINES 
CRABBING MACHINES 


Established 1870 
John Heathcote & Son 


Providence, R. I. 


| 
TENTERING AND | 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, 
Plushes, Pile Fabrics, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


— See Also—— 
——CATALOG—— 








Wide-Awake 
Manufacturers 


realize the wisdom of bringing their stock <o 
the card room in a better state of preparation. 
Hand feeding is becoming a thing of the past 
in the picker room as in the card room. ‘Tre 
BRAMWELL PICKER FEED is a revela- 
tion, built to handle all kinds of stock with 
evenness and without injury to the staple. 
Write us today. 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON coxsouparen 
_ 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


comonnaeee clso—— 
——-CATALOG—— 


(4169) 131 








—and now DIRECT DRIVE 


Mill men are familiar with the progressive features 
of the Rome Monel Rotary. The improved slid- 
ing doors with safety latches—the embossed per- 
forations of the inner shell—the uniform smooth- 
ness of all surfaces which touch the goods—have 
all been emphatically approved. 


And now Rome offers an added improvement— 
direct motor drive if desired—in both Rotary and 
Paddle type machines. 


Write for further information. 


Rome Machine and Foundry Co. 


onan <a 


MONEL ROTARY 
DYEING MACHINES 


KING & GERBER CO. 
Specialists in 
Building Silk Dyeing 
and Finishing Machinery 
wishes to announce 


the 


removal of their business 


TO 


434-436 Graham Avenue 
PATERSON, N. J. 


ON 


June 1, 1929 


TELEPHONE: SHERWOOD 2260 


132 (4170) 
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GOOD MIXING 
GIVES 
BETTER 
QUALITY 


Good mixing is a 
prime factor in pro- 
ducing a better 
product. A thor- 
oughly uniform mix 
of gum _ solutions, 
colors, dyes, pastes, 
starches, sizings, 
oils, soap solutions 
and all fluid prod- 
ucts is assured by 
using 
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Ses. PO nica 


LI LJATVN IN 
~~ PORTABLE > 


MIXERS 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


ORIGINATORS AND WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS | 
OF PORTABLE ELECTRIC MIXERS 


229 EAST 38th ST.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Printing Rollers and 
Singe Plates 


for Finishing Textile Fabrics 


Made of Pure Copper by a Special Process which Produces 
the Texture, Quality and Surface which is Essential 


Other “Eagle Brand” Products 


Copper, Brass, Naval Bronze, Manganese Bronze, Yellow 
(Muntz) Metal in Sheets, Plates, Sheathing and Rods, Brass 
and Copper Nails for Slating, Sheathing and Boat Build- 
ing. Copper Tacks. Free Turning Brass Rods, Pump 
Piston Rods, Propellor Shafts. Polished and Tinned 
Copper Sheets and Flats. Copper Gaskets. Solder- 
ing Coppers. Extruded Shapes. Nickel Plated 

Copper. 


TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD 
COPPER COMPANY 


Div. of Republic Brass Corp. 
Member of Copper & Brass Research Ass’n. 


Main Office: TAUNTON, MASS. 
New York Office: Boston Office: 
35 Howard St. 61 Batterymarch St. 
MILLS—Taunton and New Bedford 











INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


This index is published as a convenience to the reader. 
a — appears against a name the advertisement does not appear in this issue, but appeared in preceding issues. 
name, it indicates more complete data will be found in 1928-29 Consolidated Textile Catalog. 


TEXTILE WORLD assumes no responsibility for errors or ommission. 


Where 
Where a * precedes 
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NEEDLES and MACHINES 


of RECOGNIZED QUALITY and WORTH are the 


ACME PRODUCTS 
made for SERVICE in the KNITTING ROOM 


ACME D 


Revolving Cams 





Revolving Needles 





Ask those who use them. 


a 





Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 


YY  DUXBAK 


THE MOST PLIABLE OAK TANNED BELT 


A Duxbak Belt 


for every 
““Special’”’ 
Drive 


Have you any drives that are hard or 
in any way “special”? Duxbak Leather 
Belts are especially pliable and suited 
to drives that are out of the ordinary. 
Its pliability enables it to wrap small 
pulleys and deliver full power at all 
times on all types of drives. 


f 6) Talos 
0 ual : FEREY STREET 
ld ceca 
| ee 
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85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Established 1868 


Water Tube Boilers Steam Superheaters 

Economizers Air Preheaters 

Chain Grate Stokers Oil Burners 
Refractories 


Seamless Tubes and Seamless Pipe 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Candler Building 

80 Federal Street 
Marquette Building 
Traction Building 
Guardian Building 
Magnolia Building 
444 Seventeenth Street 
Ford Building 
-Electric Building 
Central Building 
NEW ORLEANS 344 Camp Street 
PHILADELPHIA Packard Building 
PHOMNIA, ARIZ. ....0000% Heard Building 
PITTSBURGH Koppers Building 
PORTLAND, ORE. Failing Building 
SALT LAKE CITY Kearns Building 
SAN FRANCISCO Sheldon Building 
SEATTLE Smith Tower 
HONOLULU, T. H..........Castle & Cooke Building 
PE I, ASRIEBR. oon wn we eee Calle de Aguiar 104 
ee et, ee ERS ob on keer Recinto Sur 61 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
DENVER 

DETROIT 

HOUSTON, TEXAS ....... 
LOS ANGELES 


Systematic 
Easily Controlled 
Time Saving 


Preservation of Chains and Economical Utilization of 
Space are Guaranteed by our Patented 


WARPBEAM 
BLOCKSTAND 


Universally Endorsed. Ask for Complete Information 


SORAUER MASCHINENFABRIK 
VORM. WILH. HECKEL, SORAU N.-L., 
GERMANY 


American Representatives Wanted 











INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


This index is published as a convenience to the reader. 
a — appears against a name the advertisement does not appear in this issue, but appeared in prec eding issues. 
name, it indicates more complete data will be found in 1928-29 Consolidated Textile Catalog. 





TEXTILE WORLD assumes no responsibility for errors or ommission. 
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